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Ever since it seated itself on the throne of the Cesars, 
Christianity has claimed to exercise, and has in fact exercised, 
a potent influence over large masses of mankind. Within 
certain limits it has furthered civilisation and the development 
of humanitarian ideas. And although its humanity has been 
at all times of an exclusive character, even in its medieval 
phase it produced many generous and noble natures. Whilst 
it burnt, regardless of age and sex, witches and heretics, it 
gave birth to a Las Casas and a St Xavier. In spite of the 
inroads of science and freethought into the domains of 
orthodoxy, its demand to be regarded as the sole means of 
salvation is great and persistent. How its principles, tenets, 
and doctrines appeal to the religious consciousness of outsiders 
must always form an interesting subject of study. 

I propose, therefore, to examine in this Journal the dogmas 
and ethics of Christianity from the standpoint of a cognate 


teligion. The following pages give frank expression to the 
Vor. IV.—No. 2. 16 
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Islamic views, without implying the smallest disparagement 
or disrespect to the Christian faith or its professors. In 
common with all Moslems, I entertain the profoundest Venera- 
tion for the Prophet of Nazareth, and I should be grieved if 
my remarks were taken in a spirit other than philosophical, 
having for its sole object the elucidation of the thesis entrusted 
to me. 

Both Islam and Christianity have identical aims and ideals; 
both agree in their general principles. Even in matters of 
dogma the agreement is often astonishing. The belief in “one 
living and true God, everlasting, without body, parts or passions, 
of infinite wisdom and goodness, the Maker of all things visible 
and invisible,” is common to both; they are agreed that the 
immutable laws which regulate human relations emanate from 
a divine source. The orthodox Moslem, like the orthodox 
Christian, accepts Jesus as the Messiah of the Jews, and even 
designates him as “the Spirit of God.” And what is most 
noteworthy is that they both believe in the mystery of the 
“Immaculate Conception.” And yet an impassable gulf, as 
it seems, of bitterness and misunderstanding divides the two 
religions so closely allied to each other, and makes all com- 
munion in the work of humanitarian development well-nigh 
impossible. 

To the question what can be the cause of this divergence, 
the answer is not difficult. It consists primarily in the Christian 
dogma of the Sonship of Jesus—that he was “ the only begotten 
Son of God.” 

The Moslem denies that there is any warrant for this 
doctrine in the teachings of the Nazarene Prophet. He asserts 
that the idea is borrowed from foreign sources and interpolated 
with his sayings. The Arabian Prophet regards the very 
notion as preposterous, that Jesus claimed divine worship: “It 
beseemeth not a man,” warns the Koran, “that God should 
give him the Scriptures and the wisdom and the gift of prophecy, 
and then he should say to his followers, ‘Be ye worshippers of 
mine as well as of God,’ but rather be ye perfect in things 
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pertaining to God, since ye know the Scriptures and have 
studied deep.”* ‘The conception that God should have issue is 
viewed with a feeling akin to horror. “They say the God of 
mercy hath begotten a son. Now have ye uttered a grievous 
thing; and it wanteth but little that the heavens should be 
torn open and the earth cleave asunder, and the mountains fall 
down, for that they attribute children unto the Merciful; 
whereas it is not meet for God to have children. Verily there 
is none in heaven or earth but shall approach the Merciful as 
His servant.” ® 

It is an article of faith among Moslems of all shades of 
opinion that the Christian Gospels in their present shape give 
an imperfect and erroneous view of the life and preachings of 
Jesus, and that his sayings have been garbled and tampered 
with according to the idiosyncrasies of individual compilers or 
the environments of the times and the requirements of factions 
and sects. That this view is not altogether unwarranted is 
amply borne out by the results of modern Biblical criticism, 
which shows how age after age everything human, everything 
not purely ideal, has been smoothed away from the adored 
image of an incarnate God, “the essentially pathetic story of 
Jesus has been converted into a fairy-tale,” and his life so 
surrounded with myths that it is now impossible for us to 
know what he really was and did. 

The religious consciousness of the Islamist repels all idea 
of associating another in the worship of God. “Your God is 
one God, there is no God but He, the Most Merciful. In the 
creation of heaven and earth and the alternation of night and 
day, and in the ship which saileth on the sea... ; and in 
the rain which God sendeth from heaven, quickening again the 
dead earth . . . and in the change of winds and the clouds 
balanced between heaven and earth, are signs to people of 
understanding.”* ‘ God, there is no God but He, the Living, 
the Eternal... . Whatever is in heaven or earth is His. 
Who can intercede with Him but by His own permission ? 

1 Sura iii. 7. 2 Sura xix. 91-94. 3 Sura ii. 158-160. 
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. . . He alone is God, God the Eternal. He begetteth not 
and He is not begotten ; there is none like unto Him.” 

Again, the idea of an “ Intercessor ” between God and man, 
either to purge him of his sins or to reconcile him to an angry 
Deity, is repugnant to the Islamic conception. The relations 
between the Creator and His creatures are such that all human 
beings can obtain “ nearness” to Him by the practice of self- 
sacrifice, self-denial, and obedience to His commands. If they 
sin, they can obtain forgiveness by appealing direct to Him 
and by “abandoning their evil ways.” 

Nor can the Moslem reconcile the humility of spirit which 
pervades most of the sayings of Jesus, even as they have 
reached us, with the pretensions that are often attributed to 
him. Whilst Islam accepts Jesus as one of the greatest 
teachers of the world, the Messiah of the Jews, sent to re- 
generate and reform a backsliding race, it regards him strictly 
as a human personality. The “Immaculate Conception” is 
the only mystery it recognises. 

The attitude of the Moslem mind towards the central 
doctrine of orthodox Christianity can hardly be appreciated 
without an understanding of the Islamic view concerning the 
Hebrew traditions, which sometimes run parallel with the 
Moslem traditions, at other times diverge widely. 

The Hebrew prophets occupy an important place in 
Moslem hagiology, but their utterances are construed on a 
historical and rational basis. Like the Moslem dervishes, they 
entered, or attempted to enter, into communion with the Deity 
by the mortification of the senses and the cultivation of an 
inner spirit. Like them also, these holy men often worked 
themselves up to the highest pitch of exaltation,’ when they 
saw visions of the past, frequently of the future. They 
brooded over the sufferings of their nation, and naturally 
poured forth lamentations for the sins of Israel. At the same 
time they were full of hope that the Almighty would redeem 


1 Sura exii. 
2 In Moslem hagiology this exaltation is called “ Jazba.” 
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His “chosen people” and restore their glory. In this they 
voiced the national sentiment. Their outpourings, full of 
imagery and replete with exhortations, breathe the most pas- 
sionate anticipation of a time when Israel, freed of its burdens 
and rid of its enemies, would enjoy peace and prosperity in 
abundance. The Messianic prophecies thus pervade the 
Hebrew traditions from the earliest times, and furnish the 
keynote to the whole Jewish history. Like the Jew, the 
Moslem believes that the “predictions” refer to a human 
Messiah. Among the neighbouring nations, whose religion 
and philosophy so largely influenced Jewish conceptions, and, 
in later times, Christian thought, the idea of a Deliverer took 
a different shape. The Mago-Zoroastrian believed in an 
Angel-Messiah who became incarnate in a virgin and revealed 
“the Word”; the Buddhist, in a divine being who was born, 
in the flesh, of a virgin queen, lived as a man, and after death 
returned to heaven. These conceptions, engrafted on Jewish 
traditions, gave birth to the doctrine of Sonship. 

With regard to the mystery of the Annunciation, the 
divergence between the Christian and Moslem traditions is 
not great. To the Moslem, however, Jesus is the “‘unbegotten” 
son of Mary. 

According to the Moslem traditions, Jesus performed 
“miracles” even in infancy. According to the Christian tra- 
ditions, “the child waxed strong, filled with wisdom.” An 
incident in his early life which is so human and natural that 
it may be regarded as authentic, shows his thoughtful and 
mystical nature and the keen desire to learn the law of his 
people. At the age of twelve, journeying back from Jerusalem, 
after the Passover festival, he was lost in the crowd. When 
his distracted parents discovered him later, he was found seated 
in the Temple listening to the rabbis, asking them questions 
and “ amazing them by his understanding and answers.” The 
rest of the story is peculiarly pathetic. ‘And his mother said 
to him, Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us? Behold, thy 
father and I sought thee sorrowing. And he said unto them, 
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How is it that ye sought me? Wist ye not that I must be 
in my Father’s house? And he went down with them and 
came to Nazareth, and he was subject unto them. And Jesus 
advanced in wisdom and stature and in favour with God and 
man.” 

Thoroughly acquainted with the poet-prophets, whom he 
frequently quotes, Jesus was naturally imbued with the 
Messianic hopes and aspirations which filled the air in which 
he lived and moved. The “visions” of Daniel and the preach- 
ings of Yahya (John), his immediate predecessor, could not but 
make a deep impression on a sensitive and mystical mind. 
The whole atmosphere was charged with the expectation of the 
coming Messiah, and all the conditions, social and political, 
inspired the Teacher with the faith that he was destined to 
fulfil in his person the presagings of the nation’s seers. Thus 
does the voice of God speak to the souls of His servants. 

There is ample warrant for the Islamic belief that Jesus 
considered himself as the Messiah of his people, and his answer 
to the piteous appeal of the Canaanite woman would indicate 
that he regarded his mission as exclusively confined to the Jews. 
But it is by no means proven that he ever claimed to be the 
“Son of God”; whilst the discrepancy between the statements 
of Matthew and Mark regarding the answer of Peter to the 
question put by Jesus in the neighbourhood of Czesarea 
Philippi suggest a doubt if the apostle ever called him “the 
son of the living God.” 

According to Islam, the conception of Jesus as to his own 
personality, when divested of the “ Aberglaube ” of his followers, 
was singularly free from exaggeration.’ His idea of the “ Father- 
hood ” of God embraced all humanity. Even if it were assumed 
that he made use of the expressions attributed to him, do they 
prove that he claimed to be “the only begotten Son of the 
Father ” ? 


1 When a man called him “‘ Good Master,” Jesus replied, “Why dost thou 
call me good? None is good save one, even God.” This is an instance of his 
conception regarding his own personality, that he was no more than a man. 
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The holy men of the East, in moments of spiritual ex- 
altation, have often claimed affinity with God. Hussain bin 
Mansur al-Hallaj, ‘a man of pure life, who had no equal in his 
time either in the East or in the West,” had in an ecstatic mood 
called himself “The Truth,” and, like the ancient Sanhedrim, 
the Mussulman divines (with some notable dissents) pronounced 
him guilty of blasphemy and sentenced him to death. AI- 
Hallaj, the mystic martyr who also suffered on the cross the 
extreme penalty of the law, has now a recognised place in 
Moslem hagiology as one of the holiest of saints. The lovable 
and enthusiastic character of Jesus, with its earnestness and 
mysticism, its “‘ passionate pity for the poor,” finds an echo in 
Shams-i-Tabriz, “the Sun of Tabriz,” who suffered the same 
fate for claiming to be part of the Divinity. One would hardly 
be justified in concluding that they meant to represent them- 
selves as the Deity incarnate. 

It is not the “unique life of Jesus” which makes him, in 
the Moslem mind, one of the greatest landmarks in the history 
of religious development. It is the message he brought to 
humanity—the message the Almighty entrusts to His chosen 
ones only at intervals, to recall mankind from the worship of 
their passions, symbolised in the idols of their infancy. 

The Moslem belief probably is in accord with that of the 
primitive Christians—of the Ebionites, ‘“‘the sect of the poor,” 
to whom Jesus had preached and among whom he had lived. 
It has nothing in common with Pauline Christianity. To 
Paul, Jew by birth, Greek by education, who had never felt 
the influence of the great Prophet, is due the present diver- 
gence between Islim and Christianity." He took up the idea 
of the man at whose martyrdom he had assisted, and spread it 
abroad. ‘The educated classes had been trained by Alexandrian 
philosophy to the conception of a Demiurgus between God and 
man; Syria and Palestine were permeated by the Essenic 
doctrine of the Angel-Messiah borrowed from the further 


1 « And straightway he preached Christ in the synagogues, that he is the 
Son of God” (Acts ix. 20). 
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East; the blood of Stephen the martyr blossomed into the 
faith of Christianity, and his defence before the “council” 
became the fountain of Pauline inspiration. 

So far from being an angel or the Son of God, the great 
Teacher, in the sublimity of his character, like all prophets, 
was eminently human. His humanity was one of the most 
attractive features of his character. He was neither free from 
the human frailty of anger,’ nor that excess of religious zeal 
which borders on exclusiveness. 

Although the Moslem does not accept the doctrine of 
*‘Sonship,” his veneration for the mother of Jesus is profound. 
She is regarded as one of the purest and holiest of women, 
only two others taking rank with her—Khadija, the wife 
of the Prophet of Islém, and Fatima, his daughter, “the 
mother of the Syeds,” the nobility of Islam. 

This veneration for Mary is carried so far, that the Mogul 
sovereigns of India, in speaking of their deceased ancestresses, 
often applied to them the expression Mariam-Makdni, “ occupy- 
ing the abode of Mary (in heaven)”; whilst a noble and 
virtuous woman is frequently described as Mariam-sifat, “one 
endowed with the virtues of Mary.” 

The Moslems, in common with the Docetic Christians, do 
not believe that Jesus died on the cross. The Docetic belief 
regarding his disappearance is more consistent with his Sonship 
than the orthodox doctrine. For it seems somewhat difficult 
to understand that the Father would allow his beloved Son to 
die on the cross without bringing about a convulsion of nature. 
“These Christians believe that the man who suffered on the 
cross was a different person from the divine Christ, who escaped 
from the hands of his persecutors, and went away to the regions 
whence he had come.”* According to the Moslem traditions, 
the Jewish Messiah was at the last moment saved by divine 
agency from an ignominious death. The orthodox belief is 

1 His anger with the Pharisees and Sadducees who had come to ask for a 


“sign” was not without cause ; but the curse on the fig-tree seems strange. 
2 The Spirit of Islam, p. 57. 
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that he was translated to heaven, whilst the rationalist explains 
the disappearance on more intelligible hypotheses. 

The story relating to the crucifixion and resurrection of 
Jesus in the Christian Gospels is poetical but hardly convincing. 
It reads more like a myth than a historical account. We 
know of the intense desire of Pilate, whom Tertullian calls a 
Christian at heart, to save Jesus; we know that outside the 
circle of his disciples he had many sympathisers; we are told 
also that a preternatural gloom overshadowed the earth at the 
most awful part of the drama. ‘There is no inherent impro- 
bability in the belief that the innocent escaped and the guilty 
suffered. And this probability grows into a conviction when 
we consider the circumstantial account given in the Gospel of 
Luke, how after the Resurrection Jesus called for and partook 
of food. ‘ And as they thus spake,” says the chronicler, “ Jesus 
himself stood in the midst of them, and saith unto them, Peace 
be unto you. But they were terrified and affrighted, and 
supposed that they had seen a spirit. And he said unto them, 
Why are ye troubled? and why do thoughts arise in your 
hearts? Behold my hands and my feet, that it is myself: handle 
me, and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me 
have. And when he had thus spoken, he showed them his 
hands and his feet. And while they yet believed not for joy, 
and wondered, he said unto them, Have ye here any meat ? 
And they gave him a piece of a broiled fish, and of an honey- 
comb. And he took it, and did eat before them.” From this 
it is quite clear that “the Resurrection” was corporeal. Then, 
the Moslem asks, what became of the wounds Jesus is said to 
have received on the cross, which caused his death ? 

The accounts in the several chronicles regarding “the 
Resurrection” are so discrepant that they may safely be 
treated as “unhistorical,” and the stories of the women 
relating what they saw at the tomb, as the Apostles treated 
them, “idle tales”? 

The rationalistic Moslem belief that Jesus was rescued, if 


1 Luke xxiv. 11, 
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not by his lukewarm disciples, by persons who were in 
sympathy with him and revered his character, is based on 
some solid facts. He was apparently kept concealed for a time 
from his enemies. But the atmosphere of Jerusalem was 
fraught with the greatest danger. Accordingly, after giving 
his final instructions, the Prophet betook himself to the regions 
of the East, where, safe from Jewish persecution, he could peace- 
fully pursue his great mission, and where he eventually died.! 
In order to reconcile the two conflicting theories—the 
Sonship of Jesus with his death on the cross—Pauline Chris- 
tianity formulated the doctrine of Atonement, which again is 
based on the dogma that “ mankind sinned in Adam.”? Islam 
absolutely repudiates the doctrine of original sin. Hereditary 
depravity and “natural sinfulness” are emphatically denied. 
Every child of man is born pure ; every departure in after life 
from the path of truth and rectitude is due to education. 
“Every child of man,” declared the Prophet of Islam, “is born 
religiously constituted ; it is his parents who make him after- 
wards a Jew, a Christian, or a Sabean. . . . Every human 
being has two inclinations—one prompting him to good and 
impelling him thereto, and the other prompting him to evil, 
and thereto impelling him” ; but “the Godly assistance is nigh, 
and he who asks for the help of God in contending with the 
evil promptings of his own heart obtains it.” The Moslem 
cannot naturally conceive that the Almighty Creator of the 
universe, the All-good, the All-wise, should create a world 
abounding in sin; that, not successful in rooting it out, He 
should send His “sole begotten Son” to offer himself as a 
sacrifice to save mankind from eternal perdition. It seems 
somewhat absurd that, because the first man was unreasonable 
or disobedient enough to eat the forbidden fruit of the tree of 
knowledge, he should not only be expelled from the Garden of 
Eden, but an awful doom should be passed on all his posterity, 
1 A recent Moslem writer asserts that the tomb of a prophet called Nabi 


Isa is still pointed out in the country north of Cashmere. 
2 Romans v. 12. 
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from which they would not be extricated until the Son of God 
should sacrifice himself.' To the Moslem mind, it is incom- 
prehensible that, if the Father accepted the life of the Son as a 
forfeit for the sins of mankind, the bulk of humanity should 
still not be exempt from divine wrath, nor those who believe 
in the Son be free from sin. 

The Moslem believes that the idea of atonement in 
Christianity is a survival of the conception which prevailed 
among all the nations of antiquity, and which is in vogue even 
now among some races, that an angry God can only be appeased 
by the “sacrifice” of human beings, particularly someone 
especially dear or especially precious. The Islamist does not 
believe that Jesus ever wished his followers to understand his 
death as a sacrificial offering for the sins of mankind in general 
or their sins in particular. The enthusiasm with which the 
common folk had welcomed him unto Jerusalem had already 
died out; whilst the bitterness and alarm of the priests and 
rabbis had increased. As the dream of an immediate advent 
of the kingdom of heaven faded away, the heart was filled 
with forebodings of betrayal and death. And these forebodings 
naturally found expression at the Last Supper—the Passover 
feast which the Prophet shared for the last time with his 
disciples. It was then that he invited them on all such 
occasions to remember him and the‘tidings he had brought. 
The old message was dead in the hearts of men; the new, 
fresh with hope and charity, had broken the rigorous bonds of 
the Levitical Law. It was the beginning of a new era—a new 
life; and he naturally called upon them to forget the old 
associations, and not, in future, to connect the Passover feast 
with the deliverance from Egypt, but to remember it in his 
personality as a memorial of their liberation from the shackles 


1 The writer is aware that many modern Christians do not hold these 
doctrines in the form described above. At the same time, these doctrines 
remain unaltered in the official formularies of the Christian religion, and so 
long as they remain there, Moslems will be justified in taking them as truly 
representative of Christianity. 
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of a lifeless formalism. ‘To accentuate his advice, and to 
impress on them his earnestness, it is possible he told them, 
when partaking of the paschal meal, to look upon the bread 
they ate as his flesh, and the wine they drank as his blood, 
The Moslems think this to be a more natural explanation of 
his words—if he ever used them—than to suppose he meant to 
convey, mystically disguised, an unnatural idea, which does 
not commend itself to reason. 

Among the Jews the paschal lamb was killed on the day of 
the Passover’ merely as a memorial* of the deliverance from 
Pharaonic bondage. ‘The Essenes, however, observed the day 
of slaying the paschal lamb as a day for purification and the 
purging of sins. The blood of the paschal lamb sprinkled 
over the lintels and side-posts of the doors of the Israelites had 
enabled God to distinguish their houses from those of the 
Egyptians, and thus spared their first-born from being smitten. 
With the belief that Jesus had died on the cross, it was easy 
for Paul to evolve the idea that, as the blood of the paschal 
lamb had saved the first-born of the Israelites, the blood of 
Jesus had saved mankind. To Paul, then, Christianity owes 
the doctrine of Real Presence,’ which is repugnant to the 
religious consciousness of Moslems; nor do they believe there 
is any justification for it in the teachings of Jesus. 

The belief in a certain spirit-power in man which enables 
him to do acts out of the ordinary course of nature has existed 
among all races of mankind. It exists even now, although 
under other names, amongst the most advanced communities. 
In ancient times the person endowed with this spirit was believed 
capable of peering into futurity, diving into the mysteries of the 
unseen world, and performing “miracles.” In the Eastern 
world the dervishes are still believed to exercise that power, and 
their “ miracles” are called Kardmdt, as distinguished from the 
Mujaza of the Prophet.*. Then as now men tried to liberate 

1 Levit. xxiii. 5. 2 Exod. xi. 4. 3 1 Cor, 23-29. 


4 Shams-i-Tabriz is believed by his disciples to have raised the dead, 
and healed incurables by a mere word. 
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themselves from the bondage of the flesh by self-mortification, 
and to obtain communion with God by the practice of self- 
denial and asceticism. According to the Moslem belief, the 
spirit of God, in a greater or less degree, is in all mankind ; 
the voice of God speaks to every human soul. To the soul 
of the prophet it comes in mighty waves; to the humbler folk 
it speaks in whispers. Jesus declared that the Spirit of God 
dwelt in all human beings. So far Islam is in accord with 
the teachings of Christianity. But it does not accept the 
doctrine “of the effusion of the Holy Ghost,” by which it is 
said “ the Spirit of God” made its appearance like a dove or 
aflame, and gave the Apostles the power of tongues. This 
is regarded as a palpable fable. 

The doctrine of “justification by faith,” an important 
feature in Protestantism, may be said to derive support from 
the sayings of Jesus as reported in the Christian Gospels. 
Literally construed, they would convey the idea that, so long 
as people believe in him, conduct is immaterial. And this 
view Paul has interwoven into his system as an integral part 
of Christianity.’ 

The Prophet of Islam declared the present life to be a seed- 
ground of the future. To work in all humility of spirit for 
the human good, to strive with all energy to approach the 
perfection of the All-perfect, is the esséntial principle of Islam. 
Each man will be judged at the Great Account by the work 
he has done in this life. ‘ Verily those who believe (Moslems) 
and those who are Jews, Christians or Sabeans, whoever hath 
faith in God and the last day, and worketh that which is right 
and good, for them shall be the reward with their Lord.” ’ 

“To every man we have given a law and way... and 
if God had pleased He would have made you all one people 
(people of one religion). But He hath done otherwise that 
He might try you in that which He hath severally given unto 


1 « But to him that worketh not, but believeth on him that justifieth the 
ungodly, his faith is reckoned for righteousness ” (Rom. iv. 5). 
* Koran, Sura v. 73. 
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you; wherefore strive in good works. Unto God shall ye 
return, and He will tell that concerning which ye disagree.” 
“There is no piety in turning the face to the east or the 
west, but in placing trust in God and in doing good.” The 
Moslem naturally regards the doctrine of “justification by 
faith” as disastrous to human morality. 

In this connection arises the question, what did Jesus 
actually teach? The Islamic belief is that his mission, like 
that of Mohammed, was to re-enunciate the eternal truths 
of God, and to recall humanity to the inevitable track of 
spiritual evolution. His ethical precepts, whether direct in 
form or dressed in parables, are thus common to all higher 
religions. There is no question of borrowing from one source 
or another, for God imparts His truths to all He chooses for 
His work. Jesus was thus not the first to impress on the 
conscience of mankind the duties of self-sacrifice, self-abnega- 
tion, devotion to God, love of humanity. There were others 
before him, as others after him, to preach the practice of 
peace, humility, charity, good works, submission to God’s 
will, forgiveness of injuries, and the denial of self. Among 
the many maxims of the famous Rabbi Hillel occur the 
following :—“ Do not to others what you would not others 
should do to you”; “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself”; “Judge not, that ye may not be judged”; “He 
that exalteth himself shall be abased.” These precepts are 
found also in the sayings of Jesus. It does not follow, 
however, that he borrowed them from Hillel; they were God's 
direct gift to him, as were the enunciations of the Prophet 
of Islam :—* Adhere to those who forsake you; speak truth 
to your own heart ; do good to everyone that does ill to you.” 
“Blessed are they who are constant in their charity, who 
guard their chastity, and who observe their trust and covenants ; 
verily God bids you do justice and good, and give kindred 
their due, and He forbids you to sin and to do wrong and 
oppress.” 

Buddha had preached in the East that a perfect life could 
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oly be acquired by “abandoning the world.” Jesus, 
accustomed from childhood to connect wealth with oppres- 
sion, and its acquisition with corruption and deceit, naturally 
believed that holiness could only be attained through poverty 
and asceticism. ‘The Essenes and Ebionites insisted on their 
members leading a life of absolute self-denial. The Essenian 
hermits, clad in tattered garments, living on meagre fare, 
moved among the humble denizens of the countryside, and 
preached that the favoured of God were the poor, the lowly, 
the downtrodden, the merciful, and the peaceful. The 
preachings of these pietists found an echo in the teachings 
of Jesus. Like them, he went among the poor and 
distressed, bringing them solace and healing their physical 
ils; like them, he enjoined his disciples to practise humility 
and self-denial. Tio him poverty was a passport to heaven, 
and the abandonment of the world the sole means of obtaining 
merit. ‘It was easier for a camel to enter through a needle’s 
eye, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.”! 
The ascetic spirit—the spirit of absolute disregard of all the 
natural dictates of human love and family affection—burns 
throughout his preachings. Mere doing of duty to God 
and man was not sufficient to “inherit eternal life”; he 
who seeks it must forsake all whom he holds most dear on 
earth,” leave the revered dead unburied, must not even say 
a farewell to them he leaves behind, but must follow the 
preacher. 

The sacrifices insisted on by the Nazarene Prophet, though 
explicable by his environment, are not accepted by the 
religious consciousness of Islam as furnishing permanent 
guides to human conduct, nor have they been recognised or 
generally acted upon in Christendom. Islam does not condemn 
the rich because of their riches. Their wealth carries with it 
the obligation of helping the needy, supporting the orphan, 
ransoming the captive. They are enjoined not to make a 
show of their piety or to walk proudly on earth, to abstain 

1 Mark x. 25. 2 Mark x. 17-22; Luke ix. 60. 
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from vanities and the indulgence of their passions, to give 
alms, offer prayers, and tend well their trusts. 

With these precepts in his mind, the Islamist considers 
the stern asceticism of the Nazarene Prophet, so alien to his 
other precepts of love and charity, as an accident. Again, 
filial devotion and reverence to parents are inculcated in the 
strongest terms in the Koran. “Defer humbly to your 
parents; with humility and tenderness say: O Lord, be 
merciful to them even as they brought me up when I was 
helpless.” ‘Moreover, we have enjoined on man to show 
kindness to his parents. With pain his mother beareth him; 
with pain she bringeth him forth; and he saith: O my Lord! 
stir me up to be grateful for thy favours wherewith thou hast 
favoured me and my parents, and to do good works which 
shall please thee, and prosper me in my offspring: for to thee 
am I turned, and am resigned to thy will.” 

To the Moslem, therefore, the attitude of Jesus towards 
his mother—the mother who had so tenderly watched over 
him in infancy and youth, and whose maternal devotion shone 
forth at the last crisis of his life—when she, accompanied by 
his brothers, came to see him,’ is utterly incomprehensible, and 
only explainable by an exalted enthusiasm in his own mission. 

Predestinarianism, which in a more or less pronounced 
form runs through Christianity in all its phases, and which was 
a dominant factor in the religious thought of England during 
one of the greatest crises of English history, may be said to be 
a reflex of the dominating idea of the Teacher. The doom 
foreshadowed for those who did not accept him as the Messiah 
carries the suggestion of pre-ordination, whilst his quietism in 
the early part of his prophetic career, and his direction to the 
disciples not to make public his character as “the Christ,” are 
explainable only on the hypothesis that he firmly believed in 
the immediate advent of the kingdom of God, when his 
Messianic character would be revealed and established by 
divine agency. Fully conscious of the dangers that surrounded 

1 Matt. xii. 46-50 
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him in the stronghold of Jewish fanaticism, he proceeds there 
# —as in Jerusalem alone was the Messianic prophecy to be 
fulfilled. All his words and acts during the last phase of his 
mission show that he anticipated a speedy change in the 
political conditions. His pathetic words before his rescue— 
«Lord, Lord, why hast thou forsaken me?”—indicate the 
firmness of conviction with which he looked forward to divine 
interference. The Moslems hold that God did not forsake him! 

Again, the speech of Peter to the Jews brings prominently 
to view the strong belief held by the disciples that everything 
Hj that had happened—and, by implication, was to happen—was 
due to ‘‘ the determinate counsel of God.” * 

Withal, the Moslems regard Jesus as one of the greatest 
3 moral teachers of the world, and love and revere him as such. 
The Jews had turned the Levitical law, with all its minutia, 
into a fetish: Jesus redeemed them from its bondage. He 
was the first among his nation to teach in the truest sense 
Wthat the kernel was of greater value than the shell, the spirit 
than the letter. In an age when hardness of heart was a 
virtue, and poverty a crime, he preached charity and love, 
compassion to the poor, pity for the orphan. He taught the 
sacredness of truth, justice and purity, the blessedness of 
humility. He widened the narrow horizon of Judaism, and 
raised its ideal. His messengership was essentially a link 
inthe chain of man’s spiritual development. But Jesus had 
appeared in the midst of an organised society subject to one 
of the most civilised governments of antiquity. His precepts 
were, therefore, of a general character, naturally wanting in 
that definiteness which alone makes them of practical value 
to the uncultured and undisciplined mind. Principles, incul- 
cated by revelation or philosophy, are sufficient for the higher 
natures: a Marcus Aurelius could exist independently of 
Christianity or Islam. But for lower minds, positive rules 
are essential, and where religion does not supply them, its 
deficiency must needs be supplemented by the secular law. 


1 Acts ii. 23, 
Vor, IV.—No. 2. 17 
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A religion without rules acceptable to the conscience of all 
humanity is mere philosophy, which leaves untouched both 
the heart and mind of the ordinary man. The lives of the 
ministers, often elevating in their example—the weekly 
sermons, eloquent and appealing—act but as a ripple on the 
surface. The worshipper carries into his home little of what 
he hears. The terrible crimes against women and children 
which one shudders to read of daily, the savagery with which 
parents maltreat, nay, murder, their own offspring, are all 
due to one cause—the absence of positive prescriptions. The 
natural man is a savage; drink, lust, or greed turns him into 
a veritable beast. 

Religion has to elevate him towards humanity. To effect 
that purpose, to humanise the home, to regulate the domestic 
relations, to make the parents remember that children are 
a sacred trust from God, it must be directory—like the 
secular law, in the outward dealings of man to man. Rules 
agaiusL drunkenness, rules prescribing cleanliness, charity, 
devotion, duty towards the bondspeople, pity for the dumb 
creation, form thus the very essence of an effective moral 
religion aiming at universality. Why has Christianity, which 
appears so largely to satisfy the spiritual aspirations of many 
cultured minds in the Western world, failed in its work of 
amelioration with lower natures and lower races? Because, 
devoid of positive prescriptions, though idealistic and elevated 
in its conceptions, it does not appeal to the intelligence or heart 
of the natural man. 

In view of the denunciations of the Nazarene Prophet 
against the rich, and the promise of the kingdom of heaven 
to the poor and the humble, the Moslem fails to understand 
the feverish pursuit of wealth in the Western world, the devo- 
tion to luxury, the unregulated dispensing of charity, the callous- 
ness to distress and suffering, the contempt for the virtues 
which Jesus inculeated—patience, meekness, and humility 
of spirit; or why the system which styled its founder “the 
Prince of Peace” should not be able to suppress war and rapine 
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among his followers. The fanaticism which threw its dark 
shadow over the whole of Europe for centuries, and made holo- 
causts of innumerable beings, was not inconsistent with the 
religious sentiment of the times. How is it, asks the Moslem, 
that modern Christianity, with its philosophic ideals, cannot root 
out the evil of racial exclusiveness ? 

Islam makes charity a part of the obligatory rules. In the 
Christian system, this is left to individual sentiment. Here and 
there it finds practical expression in a Barnardo or a Booth ; but 
unless the suffering is forcibly visible or offensive to the zsthetic 
sense, much that might relieve poignant distress at home is 

diverted to the making of distant and doubtful converts. 

a ©The key to the problem may perhaps be found in the 
saying of Jesus that he had come “to fulfil and not to destroy.” 
Did he intend that his precepts were to be taken as supple- 
mentary to the Mosaic Law? If that was the meaning, it 
had become impossible, for the world had moved on and made 
dificult the observance of the old directions, even with 
the solvent of Christian doctrines. If his teachings constitute 
anew system, then it is permissible for the Moslem to think 
that the great Prophet left it incomplete, and that his holy 
work remained unfulfilled until another Master with a larger 
grasp of human needs and human limitations arose to convey 
afresh to mankind the message of God.: 

Moslems do not recognise that modern Christianity, over- 
laden with Greek philosophy and Pauline mysticism, represents 
the religion Jesus in fact taught. They consider that Islam 
represents true Christianity. They do not think that Jesus, 
who prayed in the wilderness and on the hillside, in the huts of 
the peasants, in the humble abodes of the fishermen, furnished 
any warrant for the gorgeousness of modern Christian worship, 
with all the accessories which beguile the mind, mystify the 
intellect, and thus divert the human heart from the worship of 
the great God towards a symbol and a type. 

AMEER ALI. 


Rerorm Cuius, Lonpon. 





THE OUTCOME OF THE THEOLOGICAL 
MOVEMENT OF OUR AGE. 


Rev. R. HEBER NEWTON, D.D., 
Lately Rector of All Souls’ Church, New York. 


In the present paper it is proposed, now that the skies seem 
_ to be clearing above us, to take the bearings of the good ship 
The Church, which has been, supposedly, drifting helplessly 
for many years past, under clouded skies, with little oppor- 
tunity of determining her position by anything more certain 
than dead reckoning, in order to find her latitude and 
longitude and to lay her course for the rest of her voyage 
towards the haven where she would be. Or, to change the 
metaphor, the attempt is to be made to cast the horoscope of 
the Faith, and, from the cosmic forces working upon it, to out- 
line the probable issue of the remarkable theological movement 
which has characterised Christendom in the modern world. 
Rightly to consider this subject, it is needful in the first 
place to indicate the terminus a quo of theology in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, the thought-position 
of Christendom from which the theological movement of the 
modern world began; secondly, the forces at work in this 
movement ; thirdly, the direction of the motion engendered by 
the interaction of these various forces ; thus to reach, fourthly, 
the terminus ad quem or end of the movement. 


Christian theology two generations ago occupied very much 


the position which it had held for generations and centuries. 
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It summed itself in two great Catholic creeds—the creed of 
Nice and the Apostles’ creed. The thought even of our age 
might have rested placidly in these creeds had they stood 
alone, open to free interpretation and the adjustment to 
modern knowledge. 

These creeds were, however, environed by a larger body of 
theological speculation, professing to be an interpretation of 
them, and a development of them into a logical system; a 
system which from the time of Augustine, and later on, still 
more imperiously, from the time of Calvin, had impressed 
itself on the mind of Christendom as, in its entirety, the 
Christian Faith. ‘This secondary body of theological doctrine 
is that known to us in the Reformation Confessions of Faith, 
the Thirty-nine Articles, the Westminster Confession, etc.—a 
system of doctrine too familiar to require description here. 
Had even this secondary body of theology stood by itself, on 
its own merits, open to interpretation into forms consonant 
with modern knowledge, there would have been, indeed, a 
theological movement in our age, but it would have been 
a comparatively slight stir, not at all dangerous in its 
character. 

But behind this secondary body of theology, and behind 
the two great creeds on which it reared itself, there was a 
belief, unformulated in some variants of the Reformation 
theology, and only partially formulated in others, which 
served as the foundation of the whole system, upon which 
it all rested, by whose ground-plan it was all determined. 
This fundamental belief was, in short, that the faith of 
Christendom, whether held simply as in the two great Catholic 
creeds, or as in these creeds interpreted by the Reformation 
theology, was of divine authority, supernaturally given, oracular 
in its nature, fixed and final in its form, allowing of no change 
or development. It posited beneath these creeds and confes- 
sions, alike, the dogmas of an Infallible Church and an Infallible 
Bible. It assumed the religion expressed in these formulas 
to be of an exceptional and miraculous character—the one 
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true religion of the earth over against all manner of. false 
religion. 


The forces working in the theological movement of our 
age have been many and various. Chief among these, unques- 
tionably, have been Physical Science, Biblical Criticism, the 
Comparative Study of Religion, Commerce and Travel, and 
Democracy. 

The trend of the movement, engendered by the inter- 
action of these forces, is not hard to determine. All alike 
are working in the direction of unity, universality, natural- 
ness, the reign of law, and progressiveness. 

The fundamental concept of Physical Science is that of 
unity. Science is disclosing the nature of the universe as a 
system which is at unity within itself, a cosmos which is one 
throughout all its parts. It multiplies vastly the varieties of 
life, but connects them all one with another, binding the most 
widely separated spheres together in one vital unity, making 
all “parts of one stupendous whole.” ‘Thus we now recognise 
one and the same body of elements in all the worlds of space, 
one and the same system of laws throughout all the stellar 
systems, one and the same forces working everywhere through 
the universe, in all forms of life. Science is thus leading us to 
rise above particulars into universals ; disclosing the identities 
subsisting beneath all varying forms; directing our mind’s eye 
away from those aspects of things in which they differ one 
from the other to those truer aspects of things in which they 
are all at one. 

Physical science is eliminating the realm of chaos, and 
introducing a realm of order everywhere. It is making an 
end of chance in the universal reign of law. We know, now, 
that in the heavens above, in the earth beneath, and in the 
waters under the earth, this reign is unchallenged. Perturba- 
tions in the action of a law lead us to a larger formulation 
of that law. LEccentricities in its action correct the mistakes 
which we have made in our understanding of it. Apparent 
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defiances of order give us glimpses into higher realms of that 
order. ‘‘ Wild facts,” which seem to happen, serve to make us 
aware of reaches in the constitution of the universe which 
have been as yet unsuspected. Miracle, as an exception to 
law, a violation of law, a suspension of law, has no place in the 
universe revealed by science. 

Physical science reveals to us, as its most magnificent 
generalisation, the doctrine of evolution, the belief that all 
things are in a perpetual flux of motion, that nothing is 
fixed or final, that there is a veritable organic ascent of life, 
that, from the bioplasmic cell upward to the archangel life is 
ever in continual unfoldment toward higher forms. 

Physical science has thus dwarfed the universe of our fathers 
in a universe so vast, so overpowering in its immensity, as to 
shrink and shrivel up all parochial notions of it in an over- 
powering awe and reverence. We can no longer think of the 
Power at work in the universe as a petty Power, a magnified 
Church of England clergyman, a tribal God. Whatever that 
Power may be, it utterly dwarfs all conceptions of the past, 
looming large upon the soul of man in an infinitude which 
hushes all speech and silences the glib garrulity of the pro- 
fessional theologian. 

The direction which these tendencies of physical science 
are forcing upon the traditional theology of Christendom is 
obvious. They are leading our thought away from the 
differences of mankind toward its essential unity. ‘They are 
teaching us to regard man as verily of one blood. We are 
learning to discern a common nature beneath the varying 
types of humanity ; to recognise one mind acting in men of 
all races, creating the same convictions in the souls of Hindoos 
and Egyptians, Englishmen and Frenchmen, stirring the same 
aspirations in Persian and Greek, German and American, 
waking the same reverences in the spirit of men of all lands 
and of all ages. The ideas and the ideals of man are thus 
coming to be seen as the common property of humanity. 

All life being under the universal reign of law, religious 
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life must fit into the general order. Religion is now 
seen to be the impression made upon the spiritual nature of 
man by the universe which, as it impresses itself upon his 
reason and imagination, calls into being philosophy and poetry 
and art and music and science. Religion is not a realm 
beyond law—it is the highest form of the universal law. 
Miracles recede into the background of our modern religious 
outlook. They can only be unusual manifestations of the 
usual order, glimpses into higher realms of law, operations 
of forces hitherto undreamed of, which have been always 
at work and which have worked harmoniously with other 
Torces. Whatever the wonders of the New ‘Testament may 
be, they are one and the same with the wonder of the blush 
of the rose in June, with the poise of the planets “singing 
on their heavenly way.” Religion is taking on, therefore, 
a naturalistic aspect; not as denying supernatural forces, 
but as denying simply any extra-natural means and methods 
in the action of the Soul of the Universe. That universe, 
to the deepening vision of the modern man, originates within 
the realm beyond physics ; where the processes of the material 
mechanism issue from something vital; where mind precedes 
matter and thinking begets things. But this intelligence, 
as we are discovering, works always and everywhere in the 
methodical manner which we call nature. 

Theology, as every other product of man’s being, must be 
an expression of a universe which is in the processes of evolu- 
tion. Our thoughts of the mysteries of a growing universe 
must be growing thoughts. Our conceptions of God and of 
man must be progressive conceptions. In an age of science, 
the one thing which can certainly be affirmed of theology is 
that it is not fixed and final. Were it such, it could form no 
integral part of that universe which is now, as it was of old, 
because “the Spirit of the Lord moved upon the face of the 
waters.” Creeds that do not change, either in their letter or 
their spirit, can be no true creeds. The “deposit of faith” 
may be only the mud at the bottom of the river of life, not 
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the clear flowing waters of the pellucid stream issuing from 
beneath the throne of God. ‘The symbol of the faith is to be 
found not in a bank account but in a seed. As Harnack 
writes: “* We are all aware now that to dictate to knowledge 
the results at which it is to arrive is to make knowledge 
impossible.” 


The tendency of Biblical Criticism, as a special form of 
literary and historical criticism, lies in the same general direc- 
tion as that taken by science. It assumes, in its very existence, 
that the Bible is a book like other books; that, whatever else 
it may be, it is a genuine fragment of human literature ; that it 
is subject to the same general conditions which mould all forms 
of literature ; that it has been evolved under the same laws as 
other forms of letters. This, in itself, is a revolutionising 
conception. The progress of biblical criticism sets steadily 
toward conclusions which confirm this conception out of which 
it grew. Apart from the details of special conclusions, and 
open ever to reconsideration, the general direction of opinion 
is toward the humanising of the books which together con- 
stitute the Bible. ‘The Bible takes its place among other books, 
more and more indisputably. It ceases to be an exception 
among books and becomes a member of a class in literature 
—one, though the highest, among the'sacred scriptures of the 
world. It is no longer a miracle—it is a part of the natural 
order, the world of letters, whatever so-called ‘“ supernatural ” 
influences flowed into it and still flow from it. Its authority, 
therefore, is not anything oracular, inerrant, final—it is the 
authority of the truth which it utters. ‘That authority, there- 
fore, is necessarily open to the challenge of criticism, liable to 
a subpoena before the higher bar of reason. ‘The ultimate 
authority of the past takes rank now as a lower court, whose 
findings are to be carried up to the true supreme court— 
Reason. The powers of the human mind are thrown open 
to all new knowledge. ‘The soul of man receives the freedom 
of the city of God—the universe. 
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The tendency of the Comparative Study of Religion 
is in the same general direction. This new study of our 
age is revealing, beyond a peradventure, the fact that the 
principles disclosed by science in its study of the physical 
world are those which disclose themselves to the scientific 
study of religion as governing the soul. The great forms of 
Unity, Law, Progress—these rise regnant in the realm of 
religion. 

Religions are many, religion proves to be one. There are 
infinite variations of the religious life of man—there is one 
soul and substance of religion everywhere. Human nature, 
being one and the same, and the universe confronted by man 
being one and the same, human thought of the problems of 
the universe tends to develop towards one and the same generic 
form. Given the same stage of evolution with the same 
environment, and the same ideas, institutions, ideals, beliefs, 
aspirations, cults and worships will appear. The astonishing 
parallelisms between the great religions of the earth prove 
to be no mere accidents, no cribbings from Moses by Plato, 
no benevolent assimilations of the ideas of Buddhism by 
Christianity. Religions apparently the most widely separated 
one from another, and seemingly the most alien one to the 
other, prove to have each its own sacred book, its own sacred 
institutions, its own body of belief. And these, however 
varied, are seen to be moving along one line of natural evolu- 
tion, toward one and the same ethical and spiritual goal. 

There is, as we are now beginning to see, no reality in 
the distinction between the true religion and false religions, 
save as a matter of degrees in development. There is no one 
true religion over against many false religions. All religions 
are false as they are imperfect, or as they become corrupt. 
All religions are true as they develop out of their rude, 
primitive beginnings, toward ethical and spiritual ideals. 
That in each which is vital is true—the truth of the one 


Light “which lighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world.” 
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Religion itself is thus coming to be seen as a natural 
evolution from a supernatural source. It is at once natural 
and supernatural. The institutions and beliefs of Christianity 
form no mere exception in a universal order, they are the 
highest outcome of that universal order, the flowering forth 
of the spiritual nature of man. Those institutions and beliefs 
are common to Christianity and other great religions. They 
have no miraculous, oracular authority. They are not fixed 
and final forms. They are naturally evolved, naturally 
evolving still. ‘Their authority over man is the authority 
of their reasonableness. It is the authority which inheres in 
all human institutions and all human ideas, the authority 
which these institutions and truths carry in themselves. That 
authority is the one supreme authority—the authority of the 
consensus of human consciousness, the authority of the human 
reason and conscience. The Church is divine as the State is 
divine ; a real divineness though a natural one; imposing no 
tyranny, subjecting no reason, enslaving no conscience. 


The immense international Commerce and Travel brought 
about by the steam engine in our age has not been without a 
profound effect upon the thought of man, even upon his 
theological thought. And this influence tends in the same 
general direction with that into which theology is being driven 
by the other intellectual forces of our day. 

Nations which not a century ago were as much strangers 
to each other as the inhabitants of the earth and Mars are 
now becoming neighbours. Suspicions and prejudices which 
were natural a century ago are unnatural now. The merchant 
and the tourist are enforcing the movement started by the 
scholar in the comparative study of religion. A practical 
study of the correlations of religion is gained through the 
new knowledge which Christendom is winning concerning 
heathendom. We are finding that the heathen is also human, 
with the aspirations and reverences, the beliefs, the hopes 
and loves of the Christian. The distinction between a 
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Christian and a heathen is obsolete. The heathen is the 
imperfect Christian, the Christian the evolved heathen. The 
traditional thought of Christianity concerning the heathen is, 
to say the least, naive. It is a childishness which now that we 
are becoming men we must needs put away. All souls are 
proving to be of one order. We know to-day that verily God 
hath made of one blood all the nations of the earth. We 
no longer dream that virtue is a product of Christian lands 
and vice of heathen soil. Virtues and vices alike are common 
to humanity. Wherever we wander in our globe-trotting, 
under every form of religion, we find, subject to the influences 
of different environments and of different stages of evolution, 
one and the same aspirations after goodness, one and the same 
reverences before the mysteries of the universe, one and the 
same faith and hope and love. The petty parochialism of 
piety passes on into a universalism of religion. The cosmo- 
politanism of commerce is correlating into the catholicity of 
Christianity. 


The influence of Democracy upon theology is also in the 
same general direction. Democracy is the succession of the 
demos to the throne of the king. It is the evolution of the 
divine right of kings into the divine right of the people. 
External authority gives way to internal authority. Democ- 
racy is the denial of caste, the affirmation of the common 
stuff of manhood, whether in the Brahman or the pariah, 
the nobleman or the serf. It is the recognition of the truth 
that, however differently born into the world, however 
differently circumstanced in the world, men are of one fibre. 
It is the repudiation of the right of one chosen class of man- 
kind to monopolise any of the good things of the earth 
for their own special use, whether those good things be the 
ignoble luxuries which money can buy, or those _ better 
things of the mind and soul, “more to be desired than gold, 
yea, than much fine gold,” the truths upon which man’s 
spirit liveth. Democracy is the rejection of the belief 
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that there are any pets of God in His earthly family—coal 
barons for whom He stores the earth with anthracite, or elect 
races on whom He lavishes the gifts of His spirit. It is the 
affirmation of the truth that all men are the “ bairns ” (ré«va), as 
St John phrases it, of a just and loving father, who shares his 
estate, natural and spiritual, equitably among his children. 

Democracy is making away from artificial authority toward 
natural authority, from privilege toward equal opportunity, 
from injustice throned upon the universe toward the universal 
reign of justice and love. 

The priest goes out with the king. The Church steps 
down to the level of the State. Or, shall we not rather say, 
steps up to the heights of that state which is the organ of the 
law whose seat is “ the bosom of God.” All institutions change 
their base from artificial monopoly to free and natural par- 
ticipation; from exclusive privilege to inclusive enjoyment ; 
from divine right, in the wrong sense of the term, to divine 
right in its true meaning—the divine right of all men to share 


and share alike in the bounties of God, material and spiritual. 
Democracy is thus everywhere steadily, surely revolutionising 
theology, and, in its way, forcing on the new era which is 
looming large above the horizon of earth. 


The general direction of the theological movement of our 
age, as resultant from the interaction of its thought-forces, 
must now be unmistakably clear. 

There can be no confusion in determining the line of this 
motion, when all the forces engendering it make in one direc- 
tion. That movement is away from all that is partial 
and narrow and arbitrary and mechanical and exceptional 
and irrational and unethical in theology, toward that which 
is universal, necessary, natural, orderly, rational, free, pro- 
gressive, ethical, and spiritual. It leads in a direction 
diametrically opposite to the conception of Christianity 
as the one true religion, miraculous in its birth, extra- 
natural in its institutions, infallible in its sacred books, 
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fixed and final in its creeds, imposing an external authority 
from which no appeal can be taken to the courts of reason 
and conscience. It heads straight for the conception of 
Christianity which finds in it one among the religions of 
humanity, although the highest of them; the main stem of 
the religion which roots in the spiritual nature of man and of 
the cosmos, and which sucks up into itself the ethical forces 
of man and of the universe ; the flowering forth of the one life 
of humanity, which takes on differing forms in the varying 
types of ethnic religions. It is away from the conception of 
religion as a something separable from the rest of human life, 
growing out of other faculties than those which manifest 
themselves in the activities of earth, creating a sphere for itself 
other than that of the sacred secularities of society. It is 
moving toward a conception which finds in religion the 
burgeoning and blossoming of all the faculties of man; the 
life of the imagination, the reason, the affections and the 
conscience at their full; taking up into itself and expressing 
the secrets of poetry and art and science and philosophy and 
sociology, as knowledge grows transfigured into reverence, as 
beauty exhales in worship and goodness becomes the sacrament 
of the in-dwelling Life of the cosmos. We have not here a 
case where various forces, acting in different directions, result 
in a line of motion other than that which anyone alone would 
have projected. Here it is an instance wherein the resultant 
line of motion is that which each force, acting alone, would 
have engendered. There is, therefore, no loss of energy in the 
projection of this movement, from a conflict of influences. 
The result is a movement whose trajectory is definite, and 
whose impetus equals the sum of the united forces acting in it. 

A movement, this, which must be resistless as the upward 
push of life throughout creation, and as divine. 


The terminus ad quem, or the end whither the theological 
movement of our age tends, must, also, now be clear. 
Such a movement as has been indicated, resultant from the 
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operations of such forces as have been outlined, can find no 
real terminus, no new statu quo of permanent intellectual 
conceptions as its goal. The issue of this theological move- 
ment will not be simply another fixed and final form of 
Christian theology, displacing that which has hitherto held 
sway over the mind of man. That movement is the outcome of 
a change which has, indeed, ever been going on, to a greater or 
less degree, in so far as the conditions of human thinking in the 
Church have allowed it. There never has been any actual im- 
mobility, any absolute quiescence in the Christian consciousness. 
Even in the periods which have seemed to be the slumber 
times of thought, there has been an unconscious mental 
activity—the silent preparation for a new era of conscious 
change. The latter half of the nineteenth century has been 
simply a period of greatly quickened activity in the general 
process of theological development. We are in the midst of 
anatural evolution of theology, which is a part of the larger 
human evolution. This natural evolution can find no new 
terminus in the years before us, unless man is to come to 
an abrupt pause in his upward climbing way. While man 
continues to live, and living to grow, theology, as we now see, 
if alive, will grow with him. 

In the ceaseless movement of our planet on its appointed 
orbit, it is ever passing through one constellation into another, 
while never pausing for an instant in its majestic motion, never 
reaching an end in its pathway through the skies. Christian 
theology is passing out from the constellation through which 
it moved in the middle ages and in the era of primitive 
Christianity, into a new and strange constellation, from which 
it will continue to move toward ever freshly opening regions 
of the infinite universe of mind. 


The theological movement of the past century, issuing in 
the theology of the period now opening upon us, will effect a 
reconstruction of the supposedly fundamental principles under- 
lying the theology of the churches ; those vast assumptions of 
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an oracular, inerrant book, a miraculous and infallible church, 
uniting in an authority outside of the reason and the conscience 
of man, set up within Christendom for the fashioning of a fixed 
and final form of faith, for the establishment of the one true 
religion, in which alone is salvation. ‘These conceptions must 
pass away, are already passing away, have even now nearly 
passed completely away in Protestant circles. The book will 
remain—the source of spiritual inspiration, the expression of 
man’s highest spiritual consciousness, the record of the gradual 
revelation of God in the growth of a race, and in the evolu- 
tion of the universal religion in which that race-life flowered ; 
a real and true authority in matters of religion, only not a 
spiritual czardom, but rather the constitutional head in the 
republic of man. The church will remain—an institution of 
humanity, the highest institute of humanity and the most 
divine, since it is the institute of the spiritual life of mankind; 
not the institute of the spiritual life merely of a race or of 
a religion drawn around that race, but the institute of that 
spiritual life which has been one and the same through the 
various races of mankind, whose sources lie far back in the 
past, in the nature and constitution of man; which in Paganism 
has developed one and the same religious institutions in 
different lands and in different ages, and thus, slowly, reared the 
cathedral of Christendom, with its many ethnical chapels 
growing around its sacred choir; an institute, therefore, 
having the greatly to be revered authority which such a history 
claims, every possible deference short of the abject submission 
of the reason and conscience. Such a historic institute must 
be plastic, capable of growth, changing ever with the changing 
needs of man, adapting itself to the new conditions which new 
times are creating ever. 

But the thought-forms which these two great authorities of 
man have assumed in the past—the thought of the Book and the 
Church, as exceptional and miraculous, infallible, fixed and final 
—these will never again be found in the new spaces of the 
heavens toward which the movement of our mental world tends. 
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The secondary body of theology growing around the inner 
body of belief formed by the two great Catholic creeds—the 
system of patristic and medieval speculation which has come 
to be identified with the faith of Christianity—this, also, in 
the movement of our age, must move on towards higher forms, 
shaped by the thought-forces of the modern world; must 
move on, or decay and die, as outgrown and useless mental 
formulas. It will live or die just as it can or cannot prove 
itself something more than a Christian theology—a human 
theology. And, before our eyes, it is even now developing 
along the same lines and in the same direction as the great 
assumptions underlying it. The system of theology which is 
embodied in the Thirty-nine Articles, the Westminster Con- 
fession, and other medieval formulas of faith is proving itself 
to be no mere product of Christian speculation. Its roots are 
being found to run down into the far-distant past, out through 
widely different lands. Much as it appears in Christianity, it 
appeared in Judaism. -Paul’s theology was largely learned in 
the schools of Jerusalem. The Epistle to the Romans draws 
most of its distinctive features from rabbinical sources. The 
ethnic religions anticipate, in not a few points, Augustine 
and Calvin. 

The contents of this system represent the mysteries and 
problems which have actually confronted men widely separated 
from one another—the mysteries and problems of man himself, 
and of the universe-amid which he finds himself. That system 
has not been spun out of the gossamer threads of his curious 
speculation. Its materials have been drawn from the cosmos. 
It represents the early, crude, imperfect, unsystematic, unphilo- 
sophical attempts of man to interpret these dark problems of 
the universe. As such, it is always to be treated with respect 
and reverence. 

But, as such a natural, historic, universal process of man’s 
thinking, it shares the conditions of all human thinking, is subject 
to change and development, must reconstruct itself and build 


itself into forms consonant with our new knowledge of man 
Vou. IV.—No. 2. 18 
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and of his universe, must renounce the foolish dreams of fixity 
and finality. This is the process which is going on to-day 
before our eyes. This movement of reconstruction is every- 
where in the direction of expansion, the pushing forward of 
limited, partial, narrow conceptions into large and ever en- 
larging conceptions—universal, necessary, natural. Each par- 
ticular doctrine of the Reformation Confessions, the secondary 
body of belief growing around the true creeds of Chris- 
tendom, is dropping whatever is petty, special, particular, 
exclusive, artificial, unnatural, irrational, and unethical in its 
dogmatic forms, and is taking on aspects which are generic, 
universal, natural, rational, and ethical. What cannot survive 
this experience will fall away and die. Such succulent sections 
of our Thirty-nine Articles as Article VIII., “ Of Works before 
Justification,” and Article XVII., “Of Predestination and 
Election ”—these, it is to be suspected, will be missed altogether 
in the theology of the near future. 

Inspiration is coming to be seen not as the monopoly of 
a race or of a church, but as the experience of mankind ; not 
as a something merely extra-natural, but as the inner secret 
of life itself. Revelation is proving thus to be not a communi- 
cation to a favoured few, in exceptional modes and through 
unnatural methods; it is proving itself to be the disclosure 
of God’s thought and purpose to His child, wherever man is 
found ; a disclosure ever being made more fully through the 
growing consciousness of man—a light which verily is ever 
“on-coming into the world.” In so far as revelation shall 
hereafter vindicate the constant claims of prophets and seers 
to the reception of messages from an unseen world through 
unseen agents—which our psychic research is making more than 
probable—this will prove to be no monopoly of Judea or of the 
Christian church, but the common experience of Gentile as of 
Jew, of heathen as of Christian. 

The doctrine of the Atonement is growing out of the form 
in which it has come down to us, as an act of one man, in one 
moment of history, into the conception which is already 
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blossoming within the Christian consciousness ; the conception 
of the universal law operative in all ages, among all men; 
wherein the holy and elect souls of earth bear the suffering 
and sorrow and shame of their fellows and thus save them 
from their sins; the law of life in the Divine Being himself, 
under which the Infinite Love stoops beneath the burdens of 
earth and lifts man into His own life; a sacrifice which is not 
the sacrifice of a man, for men, to God, but the eternal sacrifice 
which God Himself is ever making in creation—that creation 
in the midst of whose throne, “1 beheld, and lo! a lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world.” 

The doctrine of Hell is casting off those abhorrent, im- 
moral, impossible forms in which it has come down to us, and 
is taking on a rational aspect, as the symbol of the natural law 
of retribution, acting in character, if with the sternness yet 
with the sanity of Nature, the justice of God. It is ceasing 
to be regarded as a distinctively Christian doctrine, and is 
disclosing itself as a broadly human belief; réflecting always 
the intellectual, moral and spiritual state of man in special 
ages and under particular forms of religion. 

Under man’s clearing vision of God, all other beliefs of the 
Reformation Theology that have sap in them will grow out 
into forms shaping themselves after the order of the universe, 
as we are learning to know it; forms ‘rational, sane, consistent 
with justice, consonant with the goodness which in man is 
seen to be the shadow of the absolute rectitude of God. 


The innermost body of belief in Christendom, the belief 
formulated in the two great Catholic creeds, this, also, must 
prove itself more than a Christian belief, traditional and, as 
men say, “supernatural,” if it is to hold authority over our 
children. It must show itself to be more Catholic than the 
most Catholic churchman dreams; must convince our children 
that it is more than Christian, that it is human; must satisfy 
them that it can grow out of its archaic forms into forms 
that are consonant with our modern mind, natural, scientific, 
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necessary, with possibilities of progressive unfoldings in the 
future. 

And, again, before our eyes, in this most wonderful age, 
we trace the process ongoing in these great creeds which will 
plainly issue in such a transformation ; a transformation which 
need not necessarily involve any verbal changes in them, but 
merely a realignment of their contents around the new theism ; 
an interpretation of them in terms of universality, naturalness, 
progressiveness. ‘They will be recognised soon not simply as 
forms of the Christian consciousness, but as something larger— 
forms of the human consciousness; not as belonging only to 
the species Christianity, but to the genus humanity. It will 
be seen ere long that they have grown out of pre-existent 
religions, that they are the blossoming forth of the higher 
Paganism. In them will be recognised the mystic truths of 
that “ hidden wisdom” which was to be found in every land, 
under every system of religion. 

The purely spiritual contents of the great Catholic creeds, 
such as the forgiveness of sins, these will be perceived to be the 
heritage of our common humanity, becoming positive affirma- 
tions of faith wherever a great religion evolves into the stage 
of ethical and spiritual life. 

The two fundamental doctrines of the Catholic creeds, the 
doctrine of God and the doctrine of immortality, will be 
recognised, not as the exclusive possession of Christendom, 
but as the common possession of mankind. It will be 
seen that every great religion has issued in monotheism—the 
doctrine of the unity of God, His spirituality, His character 
as a just and beneficent being. 

It will also be seen that every great religion has issued 
in the doctrine of immortality, the belief in conscious, con- 
tinued life after death. Such exceptions as seem to present 
themselves in history, notably in Judaism and Buddhism, will 
be seen to be but temporary exceptions. Israel, as we now 
see, reached through its stages of agnosticism concerning the 
hereafter, and found the human faith in immortality coming 
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forth in Judaism before Jesus clear and strong. The Nirvana 
of Buddhism is already being recognised, not as annihilation, 
the loss of personal being, but as the emergence of self-con- 
sciousness into the cosmic consciousness and its perfect bliss. 

The intellectual form in which the fundamental truth of 
God is cast will be discerned as no mere peculiarity of 
Christianity, but as the mould of thought generally fashioned 
by the mind of man, when that mind has attained maturity. 
The doctrine of the Trinity is even now seen to be in no sense 
whatever a distinctively Christian doctrine. It is already per- 
ceived that it antedates Christianity, that it was evolved in 
almost every great religion of antiquity, that its presence in 
Christendom is due to the assimilative process under which 
Christian Gnosticism absorbed so much of Eastern cosmo- 
logical speculation, that it is the necessary thought-form in 
which the recognition of the variety in unity of the Divine 
Being must needs be cast by the human intellect. 

The doctrine of the Incarnation, the heart of the Christian 


creeds, is issuing from the theological movement of our age 
as no merely Christian doctrine, but a human truth. It is 
already being perceived by pious Christian people that Hindoos 
and other heathen folk have for ages interpreted the mystery 


>] 


of the cosmos in the word “ incarnation ” ; seeing in the universe 
the body of a life ensouling itself in ‘all that lives, enfleshing 
itself in man, with special embodiments in the greater 
spirits of earth. The Mahabharata, anticipating by genera- 
tions the Council of Nice, presented a larger view than that 
which is embodied in Athanasianism, though not a larger 
vision than Athanasius himself saw and recorded in his 
immortal statement. Plain people are learning from scholars 
even now that the philosophic form in which the belief in 
incarnation has embodied itself, the doctrine of the Logos, 
the Thought-Word in the cosmos, is to be found in widely 
different lands, among many dissimilar races; in India, Persia, 
Egypt, Greece, and even in the land of prosaic thinking, 
China; that it is to be traced among primitive and well-nigh 
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prehistoric peoples, as Brinton has shown of our own Red 
Indians ; that wherever a poetical, philosophical interpretation 
of the universe has been developed, wherever the mystic vision 
of the cosmos has been had, there this concept of the Logos, 
the Thought-Word, the Divine Reason, immanent in the 
universe—its intelligence, its order, its law, its life, its sub- 
stance of being—has been evolved. 

It is thus rapidly coming to be seen that the philosophy 
of the proem to the Gospel of St John, the philosophy of the 
Nicene Creed, is a universal philosophy, natural and necessary ; 
the interpretation, speculatively, of a universal reality, recog- 
nised by the mind of the mystic, confessed by the savant; 
who must needs bear witness to it in the nomenclature of his 
science, as in Geo-logy or the Logos of the earth, Meteor- 
ology or the Logos of the atmosphere, and Bio-logy or the 
Logos of life. It is thus becoming recognised that the idea of 
an incarnation of the Logos is as old as man’s philosophy, as 
widespread as his life on earth; that it is a common heritage 
of humanity, a doctrine whose note is universality ; that it 
denotes no mere exception in a universe of law and order, 
but that it is the very heart of this universe, the key to 
the riddle of life; that it connotes, not alone an embodying 
of the Divine Being in one individual, of one epoch of history, 
but that it is the symbol of a universal process, whereby and 
wherein the universe itself is the body of the Infinite and 
Eternal Spirit; whereby and wherein man, as the crown and 
consummation of the organic processes of the universe, is the 
supreme ensouling of the Divine Being ; whereby and wherein 
what is true, in differing degrees, of each man, of the greater 
souls among men, is supremely true of the Supreme Man, the 
man in whom the goodness which is the heart of the creation 
lived forth perfectly, so that we reverently say of him: “The 
Word was made flesh, and tabernacled among us; and we 
beheld His glory, the glory as of the Only Begotten of the 
Father, full of graciousness and truth.” 

Even the one aspect of the doctrine of the incarnation 
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contained in the Catholic creeds which most offends the 
average man, and which by our modern wisdom is most 
suspect—the dogma of the Virgin Birth—is coming to be 
seen to be no peculiarity of Christianity, but the accom- 
paniment of this doctrine of the incarnation wherever it has 
been held; possibly as an expression of the superstitiousness 
which is found among all people in every age, possibly also 
as a symbol of a profound ethical and spiritual truth, a 
hieroglyph capable of being translated into terms of the 
spirit; the key to which, little as our Christian theologians 
imagine it, is to be found in primitive pagan nature-myths, 
and in the later poetic philosophic speculations of “the hidden 
wisdom” of antiquity, which our modern theosophists are 
recovering for the Western world. 

The Catholic creeds will thus affirm to our children, not 
merely the contents of the Christian consciousness, but the 
contents of the human consciousness, as historically evolved 
in the processes of the ages. They will be reverenced and 
trusted as reflecting in man’s thought the mystic secrets of 
the cosmos, the constitution and order of the universe. But 
they will be reverenced for their real nature, not for their 
imagined character. They will be taken for what they are, 
not for what they are not ; symbols of a knowledge which 
is as natural as other human knowledges, not oracles of 
supernatural information. As cosmic creeds, they can never 
again be fancied fixed and final forms of faith, but will, of 
necessity, be recognised as pliant and plastic symbols of the 
fluent processes of evolving life, opening ever new and higher 
significances, in “‘ germinant fulfilments.” 

The historic Personality who is at the heart of the Catholic 
creeds will be recognised as more truly a fact than our fathers 
ever dared to believe. He will be found to have withstood 
the critical processes which threatened to resolve His sacred 
form into legend and myth, and, instead of issuing as fable, to 
issue as fact, having the solidity of history—the rock which 
thenceforth never more can be shaken. The man Christ Jesus, 
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in the moral miracle of His perfect character, in the sacramental 
mystery of His cosmic consciousness, will stand forth forever 
as the sacred shrine of man’s hope and faith, the mercy seat of 
the loving God. In Him the human ideal will continue to be 
reverently seen embodied, that ideal after which our human 
lives are to pattern themselves in all loving loyalty. In His 
mirroring eyes coming generations will read the secret of the 
universe, and see in the Power in which “we live and move 
and have our being ”—* Our Father which art in Heaven.” 


Herein, as everywhere else, the great saying of the Master 
holds: “Whoso will lose his life for My sake [the sake of 
Him who is the Truth] will find it.” Losing our belief asa 
private possession of Christendom, we shall find it again as 
the common property of humanity. Losing it as a tradition 
of one religion, we shall recover it as the heritage of mankind. 
So through the age which is seeming to strip us of our cherished 
beliefs we are moving to a reoccupation of those beliefs on 
higher grounds, in clearer air, with strengthening conviction. 
The generation before us may have been a period of the 
decline of great convictions—the generation after us will prove 
a period of the renewal and the reaffirmation of great convic- 
tions. The central faiths of Christendom will be found to 
warrant themselves as the universal faiths of man, standing 
plumb upon the deep bed-rock of the human reason and 
conscience, buttressing on our new knowledge in science and 
philosophy and art and sociology. Man will know that he 
holds in these great Christian creeds “the ardent and massive 
experiences of mankind,” in “a form of sound words” forth 
from which will issue in new activities the spiritual and ethical 
energy for the regeneration of the world, the realisation of the 
prayer of our Master—“ Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done 
on earth as it is done in the heavens.” 
R. HEBER NEWTON. 


New York. 
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A JAPANESE BUDDHIST SECT WHICH 
TEACHES SALVATION BY FAITH. 


JAMES TROUP, 
Late H.B.M. Consul-General in Yokohama. 


BUDDHISM was first introduced into Japan in the sixth century 
A.D., coming thither through Korea and China. Various sects 
became established during the following centuries, priests in 
some instances crossing from the continent of Asia and be- 
coming the founders of such sects ; but quite as often Japanese 
priests going to China, studying the doctrines of sects existing 
there, and returning to introduce their tenets and practice in 
Japan. ‘The genius of the Japanese of those days thus exhibits 
a similarity to that of this people, in other matters, in our 
own days. 

The sect whose tenets it is proposed to notice here is the 
largest and one of the latest established in Japan, dating from 
the early part of the thirteenth century, and has, properly, no 
counterpart on the Asiatic continent. It is therefore to be 
classed as a development from sects or doctrines transplanted 
from the continent in the previous centuries. It has itself 
been split up into certain divisions since its first establishment, 
but for a consideration of the doctrines of the sect it is not 
necessary to take these into account. 

What is implied by salvation, according to the teaching of 
primitive Buddhism, is the eradication from the mind of evil 
desires and feelings, and, as the ultimate consequence of this, 


freedom from misery and the chains of existence, whereby the 
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individual will no longer be “ tossed about on the waves of the 
ocean of transmigration, but will obtain the rest of Nirvana,” 
“Everyone's salvation is dependent on the modification or 
growth of his own inner nature, resulting from his own | 
exertions” (Rhys Davids). It is obvious from the history of 
Buddhism generally that the means to obtain this end were 
taken to be the practice of abstinence, of religious austerities 
and contemplation, separation from the world, and monasticism. 
Of this nature were the sects first established in Japan, most of 
which continue to exist to the present day. 

The sect known as the Shinshiu, or True Sect—properly 
the J6d6 Shinshiu, or True Sect of the Pure Land—sets aside 
these means of attaining salvation, and substitutes for them a 
way of salvation by faith. The object of this faith is the 
Buddha, named by the Japanese Amida—the Amitabha or 
Amitiyus of Northern Buddhism generally—the Being of 
Infinite Light and Life, the Buddha of the Pure Land. 

Instead of attempting an independent statement of the 
doctrine and the practice of the sect, it will be preferable to 
state these as nearly as may be possible in the words of writers 
belonging to the sect. In an authoritative summary of its 
tenets published, in Japanese, now some years ago, of which 
an account was given by the present writer in the Transactions 
of the Asiatic Society of Japan, it is said, in words as near to 
the following as the necessities of an intelligible translation 
will admit :—* For us unenlightened, if we desire to be born 
into the Pure Land, it is necessary to have the faith by the 
power of Another. If we desire to have the faith by the 
power of Another, we must hear the Name of Him who 
uttered the Prayer (Amida). If we desire to hear the Name 
of Him who uttered the Prayer, we must look to the good and 
wise. If we already have looked to the good and wise, heard 
the Name of Him who uttered the Prayer, and have a mind 
taking refuge in the behest (of Amida), this is faith by the 
power of Another.” The prayer here mentioned refers to the 
prayer which the Buddha Amida is represented as having 
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made, long eons ago, for the deliverance of unenlightened 
humanity. The position and mode of deliverance are thus 
stated: —‘“‘ We are truly like this: unenlightened we are 
subject to the evil of birth and death: for long kalpas we 
revolve, sinking and rising (in the sea of existence); there 
appears no efficient way of escape. How can we but think of 
it? But He, Amida Buddha, long kalpas ago putting forth 
a heart of great compassion, planning through five kalpas, 
perfected his Prayer. He said: ‘If any living beings of 
the universe who, with sincerity, having believing joy and an 
ardent desire to be born into my country, call my Name to 
remembrance, should not then be born there, may I not attain 
enlightenment.’ ” 

While, in the earlier centuries after the death of Gautama 
Buddha, it was possible to rise to perfection by the practice of 
the Paramitas, or Cardinal Virtues, the observance of the Moral 
Precepts and the like—in a word, by a system of good works— 
in these latter days the inferior capacities of men render such a 
system impossible. They cannot tread the Holy Path and so 
rise to perfection. This can readily be seen in the practices of 
those who profess to follow this course :—‘ They live in great 
monasteries ; they style themselves abbots. Externally they 
exhibit worth and goodness; internally they are full of 
covetousness and sordidness. They wear silks and satins; 
they sit on hair rugs luxuriously. Proudly they cultivate 
outward appearances; they delude men, they deceive them- 
selves. How can such be called superior persons? They 
who forsake the family (#.e. become monks) are like this; how 
much more they who remain in the family (?.e. the laity). 
Alas! they drink wine, they eat flesh. How can they be said 
to keep the Moral Precepts? ‘They love their wives, they love 
their children. What family affections do they forego? Being 
thus, they increase covetousness. How can they say they 
practise Almsgiving? If they are not employed at one thing, 
they are at another. How can they have leisure for Medita- 
tion? Of inordinate lust, greedy for gain, what Zeal in the 
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performance of religious duty do they possess? They envy 
the worthy, they revile the good. What Patience do they 
possess? Certainly they have no Knowledge. ‘They cannot 
regulate their conduct according to the truth. Thus at one 
time they are courageous in the performance of religious duty ; 
impetuously they set about practising the six Cardinal Virtues 
(enumerated in the previous sentences), but they cannot con- 
tinue. If they have not the ability to practise the six Cardinal 
Virtues, it is certain they cannot obtain deliverance.” 

The mode of salvation, therefore, appropriate to the present 
age of the world is that by faith, here further explained :—“ If 
any of the living beings of the universe—be they laity living in 
the family or mendicants who have left the home, breakers 
of the Moral Precepts or such as have not taken vows to 
observe the Moral Precepts, having wives or not having wives, 
having children or not having children, whether or not drinking 
wine or eating flesh, whether they be husbandmen or merchants 
—only put forth the believing mind and take refuge in the 
behest of Amida Buddha, then will Buddha throw out a 
radiance and receive such. At the end of life they will be 
born in Heaven, they will reach the great Nirvana. Is it not 
a boundless, great compassion? If you desire to acknowledge 
this mercy, you must chant-and-praise the name of Buddha.” 

It is not sufficient merely to repeat the name of Buddha; 
there must be the possession of faith, of belief in the know- 
ledge of Buddha. This faith “is produced by the power of 
Buddha ; it is not put forth by one’s self. For one’s own 
mind to excite this, is called ‘the believing mind by one’s own 
power.’ That mind is not strong; speedily it changes. It is 
like a picture drawn on water. But the believing mind by 
the power of Another—this recedes not from its strength, it is 
like the diamond.” Again—* Faith by one’s own power cannot 
afford rest to the mind. It is said: ‘Shall I surely attain 
salvation or shall I not?’ And thus, what is called faith is in 
reality doubt. Nagarguna has said: ‘ Where there is doubt the 
flower will not open.’ Faith by the power of Another affords 
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rest to the mind. It is said: ‘I am borne by the power of 
that Prayer; I shall certainly attain salvation.’ There is not 
the smallest doubt in the mind.” 

This faith is defined to be a union of the three—sincerity, 
believing joy, and an ardent desire to be born into the Pure 
Land ; and being faith in the name of Amida, it is necessary 
tohear the Name. ‘“ For the Name to enter the mind of living 
beings—this constitutes faith. Take an illustration :—The un- 
enlightened mind is like unclean water; the mind of Buddha 
is like a pure Mani pearl. If the Mani pearl is put into the 
unclean water, the water changes and becomes pure. If the 
mind of Buddha enters the unenlightened mind, the mind 
changes and becomes believing.” ‘The uttering of the invoca- 
tion * Namu ” (the “ Namo” of Northern Buddhism generally) 
is the taking refuge in the behest of Amida. Where, then, this 
faith exists, its existence will be indicated by the calling to 
remembrance, with the living voice, the name of Amida. This 
is termed the union of faith and practice. 

This repeating of the words “Namu Amida” is the 
characteristic of the sects of Buddhists who hold the doctrine 
of salvation by him. In the course of the services in the 
temples, at any pause in the discourse of the preacher, 
at its termination and otherwise, the assembled worshippers 
frequently interpose the exclamation ‘“‘Namu Amida!” In 
the course of the private individual worship of the faithful it 
is the constant cry. In the midst of his meals, of his work, 
of his leisure, the believer will, in an abstracted manner, 
ejaculate “Namu Amida!” In view of any apprehended 
immediate danger the same words of appeal are uttered. 

By some sects, and certainly in popular usage, the repeating 
of this ejaculation is looked upon as a meritorious act—an act 
performed with the view of obtaining the favour of Buddha. 
By this sect it is held merely to be an expression of gratitude. 
Buddha having conferred his faith and salvation on the 
believer, the latter shows his gratitude for this mercy by 
calling his name to remembrance. 
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The most distinctive social characteristic of this sect is 
that the priesthood and laity alike marry and live in the 
family. Neither do the rules of the sect make distinctions 
in the matter of food; the Shinshiu priest, equally with the 
layman, partakes of fish and flesh, as he does of vegetable 
food. Historically this had, perhaps, become a necessity. 
The restrictions imposed on the priesthood were secretly 
evaded; and the founder of the sect, holding it to be not 
inconsistent with the method of salvation, openly provided 
that the priesthood should be free to marry and eat as they 
chose. 

But the observation of the duties of life is inculcated on 
believers as naturally following on the possession of faith. 
The sect having given permission to marry, the five relations 
of life necessarily exist—the five relations of life according to 
the Chinese philosophy—namely, those of husband and wife, 
parent and child, brethren, prince and_ subject, friends. 
Where the five relations of life exist, the duties involved in 
them must be observed—and this equally for all classes of 


















society, for prince and for people. Having entered on the 
way of salvation, they are alike to rely on the power of the fru 
Prayer of Amida to save—and, for the rest, to do their duty in - 
* life. ‘Although the sins of the unenlightened be many, if - 
H those are contrasted with the power of the Prayer, they are It 
h not as a millet seed to the ocean. The eating of flesh, the he 
having of wives, are nothing to speak of. A stone is by be 
nature heavy ; if you precipitate it into the water it inevit- th 
ably sinks, but if you place it upon a ship it assuredly floats. 
The sins of the unenlightened are heavy; if you precipitate § ™ 
them on the three worlds (of the Buddhist universe) they dt 
inevitably sink; but if you place them on the ship of the a 
Prayer they assuredly become light. The merit of human tt 
beings is full of leaks. Mida’s (= Amida’s) Land-of-reward § ” 
has no leaks. With the merit which is full of leaks you o 
cannot be born into the Land where there are no leaks.” ; 


The attainment of salvation is thus not by the observation 
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of prohibitions and rules; nevertheless, conduct is to be 
regulated according to the relations of life. “The founda- 
tion of the relations of life is set forth in the Greater Sitra. 
It is said: For a servant to betray his lord, for a child to 
deceive his father, for brothers and sisters, husbands and 
wives, priesthood or laity to fail in their duty to each other— 
these are the actions violating the relations of life which the 
venerated Sakya has denounced.” The discharge of the 
duties of life is thus based on the sanction of the faith which 
isin the heart. ‘ Going out to battle and dying by arrow or 
stone—this is fidelity. Dying to be born into the realm of 
bliss—this is faith, One meritorious action, two advantages. 
If on the ocean tempests arise or one’s life is endangered, if he 
has already attained faith, then to die will still be well. If one 
attains faith now, then in the time of battle also will it be well. 
The land which holds Buddha in remembrance assuredly 
the all-seeing Gods and the spells of Buddha will protect. 
It is said in the Sitra: ‘The Empire in tranquillity, the sun 
and moon clear and bright; the wind and the rain observe 
their seasons, scourges and pestilences do not arise ; the country 
fruitful, the people in peace; the arms of the soldiers are 
unused. Is this not good reason for gratitude towards one’s 
country ?’ Our sect especially abhors dereliction of filial duty. 
It is said: ‘To meet with hatred, with-angry eyes, the admoni- 
tions of father and mother, .... to be without a child is 
better than this.’ Rennio Shdnin has said: ‘ Unfilialness is 
the head of all wickedness.’ ” 

Devotion to learning, to the discharge of duties as husband- 
man, artisan or merchant, is inculcated on the basis of filial 
duty and gratitude. Personal excesses are rebuked as involv- 
ing unfilial conduct. The duties of husband and wife are 
thus enforced : — ‘“ Love between husband and wife arises 
naturally ; but if it is not possessed along with the remembrance 
of the Name of Buddha, that love is not complete 
husband loves his wife; therefore he causes his wife to call 
Buddha to remembrance. The wife likewise the husband. 
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Thus, living, they are good son and daughter; dying, they accom- 
pany each other into the Land of Bliss. Is it not well?” 

The observance of the duties of the fraternal relationship 
is enhanced by possessing the faith in Amida. “ An elder 
brother loves a younger brother, a younger brother respects 
an elder brother—still in accordance with the law of Heaven, 
But if they do not do so along with the remembrance of the 
Name of Buddha, differences between the same flesh and bone 
may be the result. Quarrels between brethren arise from 
selfishness He who calls Buddha to remembrance 
considers himself about to become a Buddha or Bodhisattva; 
and thus, exerting his strength, he uproots selfishness ; his 
splendour is complete. It is said in the Sittra of Meditation: 
‘The bright all-shining One receives and rejects not the living 
beings of the universe who call Buddha to remembrance. If, 
therefore, you are already among those whom the bright One 
receives and rejects not, shall you endanger an elder brother, 
shall you cause evil to a younger brother ?’” 

The fraternal duties are extended to embrace those between 
friends, between members of the same national family, and, 
in the end, between members of the whole human family, 
thus :—‘‘ Our founder” (that is, Shinran Shonin) “used the 
words: ‘ Brothers within the four seas.’ Faith by the power 
of another proceeds from Mida. Thus Mida is father and 
mother; all within the four seas are brothers. The Chinese 
call foreigners barbarians; foreigners call China uncivilised. 
Both, we consider, are wrong. Those who do not observe 
the relations of life are the barbarians, without distinction of 
home and foreign Between heaven and earth there 
is no one to be disassociated, no spot not to be reached. The 
kindly relations of intercourse make the friend. Two persons 
the same mind ; their spirit is as dissevered gold. One country 
the same mind; as a golden bowl without defect. All 
countries the same mind; then first is attained the perfect 
equitability. The foundation of the same mind is the calling 
to remembrance of the One Buddha.” 
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To illustrate the manner in which the doctrines of this sect 
are inculeated in the temple services, some specimens may 
be given from the series of Letters on doctrine and practice 
written by Rennio Shonin, the eighth Chief Abbot in succes- 
sion from Shinran Shonin, the founder of the sect. The 
reading of selections from these letters to the assembled 
congregation forms part of the services. 


Section V., No. 10.—Or THE SYSTEM OF THE SHONIN. 


“The tenor of the preaching of the Shénin was—make 
faith the foundation; and when, casting aside all practices 
of austerities, with singleness of mind you have followed the 
behest of Mida, then, by the inconceivable power of the 
Prayer, from Buddha will your salvation be confirmed. This 
condition is that which is expressed in the words: ‘To utter 
one remembrance, and to enter the company of the steadfast.’ 
Thereafter the chanting of the Name, in calling Buddha to 
remembrance, is to be looked upon as a calling of Him to 


remembrance, in gratitude for His mercy, as the Tathagata 
who has assured our salvation.” 


No. 7.—Or THE Five DISABILITIES AND THREE 
OBEDIENCES. 


“The persons of women are subject to the five disabilities 
and the three obediences, and their faults are greater than 
those of men. ‘Therefore—in the case of the whole of women 
—all the Buddhas even who exist in the ten regions can never 
by their power make a woman a Buddha. But Amida the 
Tathagata—by uttering His Great Prayer when He said, ‘ Only 
I will aid (save) woman,’ is He who succours them. Unless 
by reliance on this Buddha, the person of a woman cannot 
become a Buddha. Wherefore, if you ask, what frame of 
mind must one have, and how must we place reliance on 
Amida Buddha, in order to become a Buddha ?—{I reply] :— 
There is nothing to be done; simply, with singleness of mind, 


by placing reliance solely on Amida Buddha, and by 
Vo, IV.—No. 2. 19 
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having a mind fixed only on calling for His aid for the next 
life, will you without difficulty become a Buddha. If you 
possess this mind without the least particle of doubt—assuredly, 
assuredly, going to the Land-of-Bliss (Sukhavati), you will 
become a beautiful Buddha! And, henceforth, as you keep 
this in mind—from time to time, when you call Buddha to 
remembrance, your doing so will but be in order to express 
your happiness and thanks for the mercy of Amida the 
Tathagata, in His having so readily given His help to us so 
vile. Keep this in mind.” 


No. 15.—Or THE GreEaT FaIra. 


“ Now, if it be asked what sorts of sentient beings are to be 
saved by the Great Prayer of Mida the Tathagata, and how is 
reliance to be placed on Mida, and what frame of mind must 
we have so as to get assistance—{I reply]:—As to the sorts of 
beings—whether it be sinners of the ten evil deeds, of the five 
classes of reprobates—whether it be women of the five dis- 


abilities and the three obediences, they are not in the least to 
concern themselves with the gravity of their evil Karman (evil 
actions) ; it is simply by the great faith alone which is by the 
power of Another that the true salvation of the Land of Bliss 
is to be obtained. 


‘Well then, if it is asked: As to this faith, what frame of 
mind must we have, and how must we place reliance on Mida! 
—{I reply]:—As to the getting of faith, there is no trouble— 
only casting aside the observance of all austerities and for- 
malisms, and the evil mind of reliance on one’s own power, 
with singleness of mind earnestly to take refuge in (follow) 
Mida, having no doubt in the mind—this is what is called true 
faith. 

“Those sentient beings who thus in singleness of mind place 
their reliance, and place it only on Him, graciously will Mida 
the Tathagata, knowing such well, sending out a radiance, 
receive into the midst of His splendour, and secure their 
being born into the Land of Bliss. This is what is termed 
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the Reception of the sentient beings who call Buddha to 
remembrance. 

“Therefore, while such call Buddha to remembrance through- 
out their whole life, this is to be considered as the calling of 
Buddha to remembrance in acknowledgment of His mercy. 
Those are they who are to be termed the observers of the 
calling to remembrance of Buddha, who have well understood 
what we mean by faith.” 


No. 16.—Or THE FLEETING LIFE oF MAN. 


“Now, if we consider attentively the fleeting (lit. floating) 
nature of the life of man, it is but an evanescent thing; the 
period of this existence is like a phantasm. At present there 
is no endowment with a human body which attains its ten 
thousand years. A lifetime soon passes away, and who is 
there now who retains his form for a hundred years? Whether 
Iam first or another is first, whether it be to-day or to-morrow, 
we know not; they who come behind and they who go before 
are thicker than the drops by the roots and the dew on the 
top [of the herbage]. 

“ And thus in the morning our body shows a ruddy counte- 
nance; in the evening it is whitened bones. If the change 
comes, in a moment our two eyes close; if one breath is cut 
off, our ruddiness of countenance passes away, and loses the 
adornment of the peach and plum. 

“Wherefore, there being no distinction between old and 
young in this fragile condition of humanity, let each one, 
speedily laying to heart the first importance of the life to 
come, place profound reliance on Amida Buddha, and call Him 
to remembrance.” 


It can hardly fail to strike one that a resemblance exists 
between the main doctrine of this sect and the Pauline doctrine 
of justification by faith. In the history of earlier Buddhism, 
many parallelisms have been noted between that religion and 
Christianity ; and it would seem that this later development 
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adds another. One is tempted to inquire whether a borrow. 
ing process may not have existed, which would account for such 
resemblances. As regards the present resemblance, it is well 
established that Buddhist and Christian communities existed 
side by side in China in the seventh and eighth centuries. We 
are indebted to Dr Takakusu for the discovery that the inter. 
course between certain Christian and Buddhist monks at that 
period was of such a friendly character and so close that they 
co-operated in the translation of a Buddhist Sidtra. In con- 
nection with this, a memorial was presented to the Emperor, 
who, disapproving of any intermingling of the teachings of the 
two religions, issued a warning against it. It may naturally 
be inferred that other instances of similar intercourse may have 
existed, of which no record is known to us. It would be rash, 
however, to conclude from this that the doctrines above set out 
were a mere loan from Christianity to Buddhism. The pre- 
sumption is against this. At the very time to which we have 
alluded, the Christian and Buddhist systems were recognised 
as being separate and distinct. In what appear to be the 
terms of the rescript of the Emperor on the subject, he says :— 
“The Sangharama of the Sikya and the Monastery of Té-tsin 
(Rome) differing in their customs, and their religious practices 
being entirely opposed to each other, King-ching ( = Adam, the 
Christian monk) ought to hand down the teaching of the 
Messiah, and the Buddhist S’ramana should propagate the 
Siitras of the Buddha. It is to be wished that the boundaries 
of the doctrines may be kept distinct, and the followers may 
not intermingle. Orthodoxy and heterodoxy are different 
things, just as the rivers King and Wei have different courses.” 

The Japanese sect enumerates a series of seven patriarchs, 
beginning with Nagarguna, and reaching down to the separate 
foundation of the sect in Japan, through whom the develop- 
ment of the doctrine proceeded; and, on the whole, such a 
development may be accepted to account for the existence of 
the system. At the same time, too much weight need not be 
attached to such enumerations; and in any case they would, 
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of course, exclude any reference to Christian intercourse. 
There is, moreover, a necessity for caution in attaching 
exactly the same meanings to terms used originally in the 
statement of Christian doctrine, when these are, in default of 
others, here employed for the statement of the doctrines of 
another religion, where the ideas connoted by those terms, 
although similar, are not identical. That some borrowing may 
not, consciously or unconsciously, have taken place, it would 
be hard to say; but it seems more likely that the main resem- 
blances alluded to are the outcome of parallel developments 
of thought rather than of actual borrowing. The last word, 
however, on the subject of such parallelisms has not yet been 
written. 

Amida Buddha, the object of the faith of this sect—an 
infinite Being presiding over a Paradise to which believers 
will attain and pass there an existence of unalloyed bliss—is, 
historically, a philosophical abstraction—the heavenly counter- 
part of Gautama Buddha; and the Pure Land, his Paradise, 
has, in this development, taken the place of the Nirvana of 
earlier Buddhism. 

JAMES TROUP. 


ABERDEEN. 





THE WORKING FAITH OF THE 
SOCIAL REFORMER. 


Il—THE MISUSE OF METAPHORS IN THE 
HUMAN SCIENCES. 


Proressor HENRY JONES, LL.D. 


In my last article I tried to show that the social reformer 
must have faith in the world as it is if he is to make it better. 
His ideals will prove impracticable unless they are implicit in 
the facts he would change. The world must “tend” towards 
the reformer’s ends. His efficiency as a reformer is measured 
by his power to apprehend and use this tendency, which, 
like an unconscious purpose, is the essential significance of 
his facts. 

But it is not easy to discern it. Even in the case of 
a simple life we cannot predict; we must wait and observe 
how nature brings forth its characters one by one. But the 
social organism is incomparably complex, and it has many 
forms. ‘There has been no other society or state quite like 
our own; and every age possesses new features as well as 
confronts new tasks. The laws of social growth on which 
we might rely in discovering its possibilities are very general ; 
and its conditions are very intricate, for social life consists in 
the complex interaction of mutually implicated human wills. 

Besides, society touches us very nearly. We are ourselves 


caught within its meshes. Prejudices intervene, passion dis- 
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torts, and the serene spirit of science, with its purely objective 
ardour, is hard to attain. And society moulds the individual 
long before he thinks of criticising it. He is, his society 
individuated, so far as he is an individual at all and social 
criticism is the most difficult of all criticism, for it is self- 
criticism. And it is conducted by the individual from the 
particular angle of his station in life and its intense interests. 

But all these obstacles in the way of a science of the facts 
of social life are obvious. I shall dwell in this article on 
another, which is at once much more subtle and much more 
powerful. It springs from our very way of knowing, or, at 
least, from our way of knowing anything new. 

“Ordinary knowledge,” said the late Professor Wallace, 
“consists in referring an object to a class of objects; that is, 
to a generalised image with which we are already acquainted. 
It is not so much cognition as re-cognition. . . . Once we have 
referred the new individual to a familiar category or convenient 
metaphor, once we have given it a name, and introduced it 
into the society of our mental drawing-room, we are satisfied.” 
Now, scientific thought breaks up these crude classifications of 
ordinary consciousness, and generally brings under the same 
principles objects that have few superficial or sensible similari- 
ties. But neither scientific nor philosophic thought escapes 
from the law which binds us, in the’ first place, to interpret 
new objects in the light of others more familiar. And it 
follows that even these more rigorous forms of knowledge are 
apt to be the victims of analogy. They play with conceptions 
as ordinary thought does with pictures, and apply old principles 
to facts without inquiring whether they fit them or not. Man 
never knows how metaphorical he is. 

These considerations apply with great force to all the 
sciences of human life, but especially to that of human society. 
Both the psychology of the individual and the history of 
thought on the large scale of its philosophical systems show 
that man thinks of himself, and of the products and activities 
of his own spirit, last of all. His coming to‘himself is always 
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a return from the world. It follows, therefore, that he seeks 
to interpret himself in the light of the world. He contem- 
plates the order of human relations through the medium of 
the more familiar order of the physical cosmos. He applies 
to the former categories of thought that have assisted him 
to comprehend the latter. He thinks in metaphors, and is 
not aware that he does so. And, consequently, the sciences 
of man, and especially of human society, are “the playground 
of analogies.” These unconscious analogies, in the next place, 
are allowed to play the part of scientific hypotheses; and 
the power of a hypothesis of explaining facts, if it is true, 
or of falsifying facts, if it is false, is not easily measured. 
Hypotheses are constructive conceptions, and sometimes we 
adopt such conceptions we know not whence or how. We 
live under their dominion; and their authority over us is all 
the greater because it is not suspected. 

Our own times exemplify these truths. Our thinking is 
ruled by the idea of Evolution. We should find it difficult 
to say how we came to adopt it. We may not be able to 
say precisely what it means. We employ it all the same, and 
employ it in different senses, much to the detriment of many 
of our discussions, especially in morals and theology. And 
such has been its power that it has transfigured the world. 
All the sciences have been transformed by it—Geology, Biology, 
Physiology, Psychology, Logic, and Metaphysics. Even The- 
ology, which, unlike all other sciences, is prone to look back- 
wards for its truths, has not been exempt from its influence. 
Beneath the constructive conceptions proper to each of these 
sciences taken severally there has been this wider hypothesis, 
directing the method of knowing of the whole age, making 
all the sciences move together, and giving to the thought of 
our times a certain unity of movement and of purpose. 

The history of human thought in the past is the story of the 
succession of these great dominant conceptions. That succes- 
sion marks the true stages of human civilisation, dividing it 
into distinct epochs. There is no event in the life of the race 
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comparable in significance to the transition from one of these 
conceptions to another; for it means a change in all its ways 
of thinking and acting. 

Now, it might seem that if man is always under the sway 
of some one or other of these conceptions, which thus fill his 
whole sky and colour his whole world, he cannot know facts 
as they are. He must observe them through a disturbing 
medium. But such a sceptical and despairing conclusion does 
not necessarily follow. It depends itself on an assumption, and 
indeed on a visual metaphor. This assumption, too rarely 
examined, is that what is not altogether true must be altogether 
false; and that the succession of categories is the aimless sub- 
stitution of one dominant error for another. But there may be 
degrees in knowledge as there are grades in goodness ; and it is 
possible that although we only know in part we do know in 
part. ‘The “medium,” instead of intervening between us and 
the facts, converting them into phenomena, may be a principle 
which so far interprets the facts. And the succession of such 
media, the substitution of one general hypothesis for another, 
may not be accidental, but may follow some deeper law which 
secures that the movement of human thought shall be con- 
tinuous, rational, self-enriching. 

Whether this be verily the fact or not can be seen only by 
an analysis of the relation of the successive categories, and 
of their successive embodiments in systems of thought. 
We cannot enter upon this fundamental question here. But 
we may learn something useful for the science of human society 
if we examine briefly how such transitions are brought about. 
The attempt may reveal the part which metaphors play in our 
thinking—a matter which social theorists and social reformers 
have to lay to heart much more deeply than they do at 
present. 

The unsatisfactory character of the earlier hypothesis 
reveals itself by the fact that it is not only inadequate to the 
matter which it professes to explain, but that the explanation 
it proffers is self-contradictory. It reveals truths which seem 
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necessary, but which cannot be held together. That is to say, 
the facts investigated somehow combine aspects which the 
thought of the facts cannot reconcile. Hence arise con- 
troversies that are interminable. They are interminable 
because each doctrine carries within it an aspect of the truth, 
and, as it takes that aspect for the whole truth, it is obliged 
to endeavour to refute its opposite, which is not possible, for 
truth cannot be laid. 

The impartial observer, the mind which is sufficiently open 
to admit the truth from both sides, is tempted under such 
circumstances to despair of human thought. It is held to 
be inadequate to facts. It is by its very nature condemned 
to choose without reasonable cause between exclusive alter- 
natives. But mind ceases to be mind when it seeks to rest 
amongst contradictions. ‘To do so it must give up its own 
nature, which is to organise its content into a systematic unity. 
Absolute scepticism—that is, distrust of the intellect as such 
—is not an attitude possible for the intellect. It is itself 
contradictory. 

The intelligence is thus thrown back upon itself, or, what 
is the same thing, it is thrown back upon the facts. And the 
result which ensues is that on examining itself it discovers 
that it is employing, whichever of the contradicting truths 
it adopts, an unjustified, an unsuspected hypothesis; and on 
examining the facts that their opposing aspects are, both alike, 
phases of a deeper unity. And these hypotheses prove, I 
believe invariably, to be metaphors. The object which is 
investigated has been observed through the medium of a 
familiar conception which was serviceable in the interpretation 
of other facts, but is not applicable to it. For metaphors 
cannot give the truth, any more than analogies can prove. 
Metaphors are not metaphors except when they omit what is 
relevant and introduce what is irrelevant. But facts have their 
individual rights, and will not submit to vicarious treatment. 
And no science can ever set forth on a progressive path till 
its regulative hypothesis and method of inquiry are determined 
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for it by the facts it investigates, and not merely by some 
other facts with which the investigator happens to be better 
acquainted. 

Now, modern theories of society have been passing through 
precisely this process. They began by endeavouring to 
explain man, and his social manifestation of his rational 
nature, by means of the categories which had proved effective 
in the explanation of the natural world. Jt was taken for 
granted that subjects are related to each other as objects are. 
The interaction of their wills in society was an instance of 
stress and strain, of attraction and repulsion and external 
collision. Society was a mechanism; its elements were 
compacted together coercively. 

But this view led to an endless controversy in both social 
theory and social practice. It was impossible—if I may refer 
to one instance—to see how, from this point of view, the 
welfare of one individual can contribute to the welfare of 
another, or how social order and effective individual freedom 
can grow together, which they undoubtedly do. Then it was 
discovered that the social science was based on a metaphor. 
It was speculating upon man in terms of physics. 

After that, recourse was had to the biological categories. 
The social philosopher conceived that he was dealing with an 
“organism,” and, with a suspicious facility, spoke of “natural 
selection,” “struggle for existence,” “survival of the fittest,” 
and so forth. And his science fared better. The biological 
idea does admit the possibility of the mutual welfare of the 
parts, and indicates that a certain independence and variety of 
functions is compatible with the unity of the whole. Society 
may not be an animal, but, at the worst, it is more like an 
animal than a machine. 

Still, society is not an animal. And the attempt to treat 
it as an animal led to new contradictions. It contains both 
physical and biological elements, but its basis is neither 
physical nor biological. Its basis is the reason of man. The 
physical and biological elements in it, its natural life, are 
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organic to, and therefore transmuted by, their relation to a 
rational principle. Society is the product of conscious ends ; 
it is generated in the attempt to realise good things conceived 
and willed. And this conscious, purposive element, which is 
the active and fundamental agent in the matter, cannot be 
explained by biology. Biology leaves it out of account. 
** Active, living society,” says Professor Bosanquet, “is an 
infinitely higher thing than a steam-engine, plant, or animal; 
and the best of our ideas are not too good to be employed in 
analysing it.” Society is the product of self-consciousness, in 
fact, and we must employ the idea of self-consciousness as 
a category in order to explain it. Man, man as rational, is 
the only key to the nature of society. 

Now, I believe that the attempt to explain man in the 
light of the physical, the biological, or any other category 
than self-consciousness, is the main reason for the unsatis- 
factory condition of the sciences of man—I mean of Psycho- 
logy, Logic, Ethics, Sociology, and so forth—and is the chief 
cause of the confusion in Metaphysics and Theology. This 
is why they are infected with insoluble problems which 
have brought discredit upon these sciences, prevented them 
from partaking in the sure advance of the physical sciences, 
and even brought suspicion upon human thought. 

The importance of the matter demands that we should 
dwell upon it, and illustrate further this metaphorical use of 
conceptions before coming to the social problems with which 
we are most directly concerned. There is no lesson which 
the student of human nature must be so careful to learn as 
this of detecting and guarding himself against the unconscious 
use of metaphors. And he may learn this lesson from the 
history of any one of the human sciences. Logic, for instance, 
has long endeavoured to explain such ordinary processes of 
thought as judgment and reasoning by means of mechanical 
categories. In their light it was not possible to account for 
the unity zm difference which is the characteristic feature of 
both of them. We were left the choice between an Inductive 
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and a Deductive Logic, both of which are false, because they 
are abstract. Psychology has been in a condition of utter 
confusion from the same cause. In its theory of the “ Asso- 
ciation of Ideas,” for example, ideas were treated like objects 
in space and time, mutually external, separate, isolated, await- 
ing connection by means of relations. But no ideas could 
be found without relations, nor relations without ideas. Nor 
could ideas be resolved into relations, for relations can only 
exist between ideas—“ they must have points on which to 
hang.” But there are no such “points”; if there were, they 
would have no meaning; and it is not possible to relate the 
meaningless. The difficulties, in short, are insoluble, and they 
arise from the application of the metaphors of mechanism to 
mental facts. 

Perhaps, however, the best illustration of the confusion 
which metaphors introduce into the theory of knowledge is 
furnished in the common notion that a science or philosophy, 
or any systematic body of truths, is a kind of “edifice.” Being 
an edifice, it must rest on some “ foundation.” To find such 
a foundation is the first and most important business of the 
investigator. Unless it is sure, the whole body of doctrine is 
untrustworthy ; but once it is found, the erection of the super- 
structure will go on apace, new facts being added to the old 
by means of observation and logic. 

The discovery of this foundation for human knowledge is 
regarded as being especially the task of the philosopher; and 
the philosopher has undertaken it, sometimes in a highly 
picturesque way, as in the case of Descartes. Having dis- 
covered the insecurity of ordinary opinion and found that 
even the sciences are based on hypotheses, and being unwilling 
“to lean upon principles which he has taken on trust,” he sets 
himself to pull down the “ edifice” of experience, never staying 
his hands till he finds some truth that is valid in its own right. 
Descartes thought that his Cogito, ergo swum was such a truth. 
Doubt itself had to assume it; and that being the case, it 
offered a foundation for knowledge which was ultimate and 
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could not be shaken. But his successors, on analysing it, dis- 
covered that it was full of implications. It consisted of only 
three terms, but every one of them was complex, and stood in 
need of vindication. They must dig deeper. They must find 
some simple truth, some sensation, impression, intuition, axiom, 
dictum of common-sense, a priori principle of knowledge which 
is valid in its own exclusive rights. But the result has invari- 
ably been the same. No idea could be found which did not 
imply another idea, and which did not lose its meaning and 
become useless if it was divested of these implications. The 
search was intrinsically futile. It was a search after what is 
self-contradictory. 

Then followed, as usual, the distrust of human reason itself. 
Man’s thought was called relative: its doom is to go back from 
condition to condition in an endless regress, to hang its chain 
of knowledge on nothingness. Or should philosophy take to 
working miracles, and base knowledge on the unknowable with 
Herbert Spencer—which is about the maddest of all the 
projects propounded to suffering mankind ? 

It is easier and more profitable to examine our assumptions, 
and, in particular, to see whether some metaphor has not been 
playing us false. Perhaps knowledge is not an edifice ; perhaps 
it is not built by the external addition of idea to idea; nay, 
perhaps it has no “foundation.” There are things in the 
world which have no “foundations.” The roots of a plant are 
not precisely its “foundations,” nor the feet of an animal. 
Plants and animals are organisms, and every part of them both 
rests upon and sustains every other part. Perhaps there is no 
elephant to hold up the world of ideas, and no tortoise to 
support the elephant. Knowledge may be like the solar system 
—an equipoise of elements which sustain one another. Ideas 
may have meaning only in their relation to each other, and rela- 
tivity may not be a defect. The realm of relations may be the 
native element of human reason. Reason may not need a 7rov 
o7®. In its own thought-element it may rest on its wings, like 
the albatross. 
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Such, in fact, is the most significant of all the discoveries 
of modern Epistemology—that an idea is an idea, and a judg- 
ment is true or false, in virtue of their relation to a system of 
ideas or judgments; that their certainty rests not in them- 
selves, but in the system of knowledge of which they are a 
part ; and that their certainty grows as the system of knowledge 
expands. The truth of this view is illustrated in any ordinary 
discussion, or where the validity of any idea is challenged. 
Do we not at once bring up some other idea to the defence 
of that which is challenged, and still another to support the 
second? ‘“ Deny A,” we say, “and you must deny B; deny 
B and you must deny C ; deny C and you must deny D, the 
truth of which you yourself admit, and which, therefore, you 
cannot deny without stultifying your very thought, and 
bringing down the whole system of experience in incoherent 
ruins.” The strength of the whole body of an organised 
system of ideas, such as a science, or a philosophic or theo- 
logical doctrine, belongs to every element within it; to deny 
the element is to discredit the principle to which it is related ; 
and to discredit the principle of the system is to demand the 
reinterpretation of every part of it. Knowledge, in fact, is in 
this respect analogous to the cosmos of reality which it is 
meant to represent: it is held up by itself; it is the equipoise 
of its own constituents, and built to the sound of its own music. 

The discovery of the organic (or hyper-organic) nature of 
knowledge involves epistemological consequences not even yet 
worked out, so far do they reach, and so long a task is it to re- 
interpret the phenomena confused by the use of the mechanical 
metaphor which for long ages has misdirected the endeavour of 
human thought. And the theory of human conduct has fared 
even worse at the hands of the same metaphor. Even yet the 
idea of natural cause is applied to the relation of man to his en- 
vironment, with the result that the futile controversy between 
determinism and indeterminism goes as merrily on as ever, 
and that the problem of human freedom is called insoluble—as 
usual. As usual, too, the confusion is due to a material 
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metaphor. For “natural cause” is as inapplicable to the 
relations in which man stands to anything, as is the idea of 
colour to the virtues. Mind is never either mere antecedent 
or mere consequent. It trammels up its before and hereafter, 
and even its environment is potentially within, an object of its 
thought and an element in its volition. Similar confusion 
marks our treatment of motives, purposes, the relation of the 
will to the intelligence, and so forth. Man’s moral nature, 
which is in its essence a movement, a transition, a becoming, 
is treated from a static point of view. It is asked whether he 
is rational or irrational, free or bond, good or bad, as if he 
ever were “either” the one “or” the other of these. But 
“either” “or,” the reflective categories, cannot explain a 
process ; and man 7s a process, his very life is a constant re- 
production of itself, a dying-to-live both in knowledge and in 
conduct. Ethics is also “the playground of analogies.” 

And now we come to social science, prepared, if my 
attempts have not been in vain, to find in this field also the 
distortion of facts into unintelligible enigmata and the endless 
controversies and confusion which mark the presence and 
activity of metaphorical hypotheses. 

I propose in what remains of this paper to take up one 
of these controversies—one which affects in no superficial way 
the working faith of the social reformer. I refer to that 
which turns on the relative significance of “Character” and 
“Environment.” How far, it is asked, are the evils of society 
capable of being remedied by state or civic enactments which 
affect the outward circumstances of life? Or, how far must 
all such changes remain futile and the effort of the reformer 
be directed upon raising the level of the people’s character? 
The answers given usually are as follows :— 

1. Change the outer conditions of life, equalise property, 
or abolish property so far as it is private, give to every one 
opportunities of service and reward him according to his needs, 
take away the occasion for greed, competition, and the collision 
of private wills, and all will go well. 
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2. Do all these things and more, pull down the rookeries, 
give their denizens clean homes and clear air, place them in 
palaces, provide them with work—they will turn the palaces 
into hovels and styes, they will refuse to work, and be greedy 
only for its rewards. The change must come from within, 
for there is the determining element. ‘The environment will 
take care of itself if you teach them industry, sobriety, and 
thrift, and make them lovers of what is fair. 

Such is the controversy waged on every occasion of social 
reform. It divides reformers on every social problem, such 
as charity, temperance, housing, and so forth: the one school 
desiring, the other deprecating, the extension of state or muni- 
cipal action—both from the best motives. Solution is sought 
by compromise, the compromise being contingent on the 
counting of heads. Social reform stumbles along the rough 
road of blind experiment, we “muddle through.” 

Is there no better way of solving our social difficulties ? 
None, I should answer, on the usual lines of thought; for we 
are dealing with a problem whose conditions are falsely stated. 
We are seeking solution in terms of merely natural causation 
where merely natural cause does not exist. We are thinking 
in metaphors and passing counters for true coin. It is assumed 
that character and environment are separate things, acting and 
reacting upon each other like impinging natural objects. The 
relation between man and his world is treated precisely as if 
it were a relation between two physical things, in spite of all 
the accent that modern thought has laid on the fact that man 
is a subject, that his self and his world exist only in their 
mutual relation, and that they interpenetrate so as to con- 
stitute in truth but one fact. In a word, the old error persists 
in this new science. It is not realised that nothing which 
man does can be explained from the point of view of “ either,” 
“or,’—not the making of a simple judgment, such as “The 
grass is green,” far less the building of character, or of society, 
which is the greatest and most complex of his achievements. 


The truth is that man does nothing by himself; for he zs 
Vor. IV.—No. 2. 20 
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nothing by himself. He is, in fact, only another name for his 
world. What we call character from one point of view, we 
call environment from another. Character and environment 
are not even separate elements, far less are they independent, 
isolated, externally interacting objects. 

Now, such a doctrine may seem to be a mere paradox, and 
merely to confuse differences: it is the Hegelian “theory of 
the altogetherness of everything.” For is it not evident that 
the “self” is here, and the “ world” there, and is not the 
distinction between them the deepest known? And does not 
the obliteration of this distinction destroy the very principle 
of freedom on which the possibility of character rests? What 


remains on such a view except either the naturalisation of | 


man or the spiritualisation of nature? And in either case is 
not man degraded into a mere element of a larger whole ? 

** Undoubtedly,” I reply, “if unity shuts out difference, or 
difference unity”; or—to apply ourselves to the matter im- 
mediately in hand—“ if man in focussing his environment within 
his personality destroys it.” But this is the point at issue. 
It is the use of these exclusive categories that we would 
question. 

Let us, then, go back to the facts, and put the matter to 
the test. Take up any self or character and examine its 
history and its content. Will you find his history at any 
stage to be anything else than the simultaneous building up of 
his self and his world? Will you find any shred or item of 
his content which is not also his environment? Modern 
psychology answers clearly in the negative. Investigate the 
“personality” of a farm labourer, or a college tutor, or a 
country parson. You will find that he is born of certain 
parents, and that he may carry within him, as breeders say, 
“strains from both sides.” The qualities he inherits are 
probably not the same as if he had been born in the stone age, 
or from lake-dwellers, for into the very constitution of his 
parents, and therefore into his own, there has entered some- 
thing of the results of the customs of civilised life. And 
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even if acquired aptitudes are not inherited, he is born into 
a very different world from that of the lake-dwellers ; 
and that world “leaves him not a moment alone, but 
continually tampers with him.” “The tender care that 
receives and guides him is impressing on him habits... . 
the icy chains of universal custom are hardening themselves 
round his cradled life.” Watch his growth on the hearth, in 
the school, in the pursuit of his avocation. ‘ He learns to 
speak, and here he appropriates the common heritage of his race; 
the tongue that he makes his own is his country’s language, 
it is (or it should be) the same that others speak, and it 
carries into his mind the needs and sentiments of the race 
(over this I need not stay) and stamps them in indelibly. 
He grows up in an atmosphere of example and general 
custom, his life widens out from one little world to other and 
higher worlds, and he apprehends through successive stations 
the whole in which he lives and in which he has lived.” He 
appears before us at last as a formed character, a distinct 
personality, who confronts the world in his own fashion, bears 
on his own shoulders the weight of the responsibilities of his 
station in life and its duties. His history teaches us that his 
self, or character, and his world have grown together, and that 
they are not merely counterparts of each other, but the same 
thing looked at in different ways. ‘The process began at a 
point where there was neither a self nor a world, but the 
indistinct, inarticulate, blurred possibilities of both. The 
process ends, on the one hand, with a character formed, which 
can face the world and even condemn its ways and rise 
above them; and, on the other hand, with a world which 
limits and resists the caprice of the self, and in the very act 
of doing so guides it to wider views and larger ways of life. 
The same result appears if we adopt a negative method. 
Take away from ‘the world” of any individual all that is due 
to his attention and interest, his observation and purpose, his 
distinguishing and organising activities—there will remain a 
1 Bradley's Ethical Studies. 
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tumultuous something pressing upon his senses, which has 
neither meaning nor order. Take away, again, from “the 
individual” all that he has borrowed from his world—there 
will remain something that can think no specific thoughts, 
form no purpose, seek no good, speak no language. We can 
give no name to such an empty, impotent residuum. 

Hence we cannot tear a man and his world asunder without 
destroying both ; nor can we say that this is soul, and that is 
his environment. ‘“ The soul within him is saturated, is filled, 
is qualified by, it has assimilated, has got its substance, has 
built itself up from, it zs one and the same life with the 
universal life, and if he turns against this he turns against 
himself ; if he thrusts it from him, he tears his own vitals; if 
he attacks it he sets his weapon against his own heart. He has 
found his life in the life of the whole ; he lives that in himself; 
‘he is a pulse-beat of the whole system, and himself the 
whole system.” * 

As we can nowhere find a man who, having been born and 
nurtured amongst savages, exhibits either the virtues or the 
vices of one bred in a civilised country ; so we can nowhere 
find a civilised world of social usages, traditions, customs, 
mutual obligations and services, which is not sustained by the 
right-thinking and the right-doing of the individuals which 
constitute it. The relation between man and his world is not 
that of mutual exclusion nor even of mutual interaction. It 
is that of mutual inclusion. A cross section of any individual 
character, at any stage of its development, would show that its 
tissue is his social world; a cross section of any social world 
would show that its cells and fibres are the rational activities 
of its component individuals. 

Let us now observe what light this view throws upon the 
working faith of the social reformer. It would seem that, as 
character is simply environment, he can almost mould it as he 
pleases ; and that as environment is character, and character 
is always an inward and private possession, he can do almost 

' Bradley's Ethical Studies. 
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nothing. The doctrine both encourages and rebukes his efforts. 
But it does more—it indicates the direction which social action 
should take, and the point of attack for the social reformer. 

What we have been describing is a process: a process by 
which the outer world is formed anew within the individual’s 
mind and will, or by which the individual forms himself 
through taking the world into himself as his own content, and 
becomes a person with powers, rights, and duties. At the 
beginning of the process the individual and the world are only 
potentially one; the world beats against a mind that is not 
opened, and the good in it finds little response in his blind and 
undisciplined will. The individual is, as it were, an empty 
form, feeble in his powers both of reception and reaction. 
And his world has just as little order or meaning. But as we 
follow his history, he both borrows and gives to it significance. 
He absorbs the truth of his environment more and more into 
himself, and at the same time builds up its truth over against 
himself into a rational objective system. The outward ele- 
ment is not abolished as it becomes an inner content. It 
becomes a life whose power of resistance and reaction is ever 
on the increase, until in the later stages nothing can with- 
stand its alchemy. The individual is armed with his world, 
and entrenched within an established order of opinions, interests, 
likings and dislikings; so that ultimately nothing can enter 
into him except by being subdued into conformity with these. 
His self is like a consuming fire which converts all things 
alike into fuel for its flame. 

And the practical conclusion which follows for the social 
reformer is manifest ; it is, indeed, that to which his own work 
amongst the social wreckage generally leads him. While 
character is still in the making he can do well-nigh everything 
to bring out its latent powers—for the environment which is to 
be its content is within his reach; when it has been formed he 
is well-nigh powerless to affect it, for the environment is not 
only within, out of his reach, but within as an active agent 
that admits only what is kin to it and gives to everything 
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it admits its own qualities. We might even omit the qualify- 
ing phrase “ well-nigh,” were it not that on the one side we 
can never quite go back to the bare individual in a state of 
mere potency, nor forward to the stage where absolute senility 
has been reached, spontaneity is quite extinguished and 
character is unalterably fixed. 

Herein lies the reason for the distressing and _ socially 
disastrous fact that schemes of reform applied to depraved 
men and women not only fail, but aggravate the conditions 
they are intended to ameliorate. Our charities corrupt them; 
the work we proffer them only proves that they are unemploy- 
able ; shorter hours of labour and increased wages merely give 
them new opportunities for self-indulgence. We pull down 
the rookeries and disperse their denizens, but we only scatter 
the seeds of ill-doing wider and bring down the level of life in 
new districts. We build night shelters for the homeless, and 
thereby increase the facilities for a homeless life. We care for 
their children, and their vicious parents neglect them the more. 
In short, our best-laid plans seem only to relieve such men and 
women of the pressure that tends to compel some forethought 
and to teach them that if they are to live in civilised society 
they must in some degree fit themselves for civilised life. All 
these results are perfectly natural : for a vitiated will must, as 
a matter of course, convert new circumstances into instruments 
of the old life, and a weakened, dissipated will must fail to 
appropriate the good that lies in them. The same law holds, 
of course, in the case of the virtuous will. The spirit made 
strong in the service of the right finds, even in adverse 
circumstances, opportunities for moral heroism. 

“ Why comes temptation but for man to meet 


And master, and make crouch beneath his foot 
And so be pedestalled in triumph?” 


If it be said that men’s lives are too various to permit us 
to infer such a universal law, and that we exaggerate the 
power of environment over character if we deny either the 
lapse of good men into evil ways or the conversion of the evil 
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into good ways, I should reply that in a sense this is true. 
But I should examine the alleged exceptions, and I should 
expect to find that when the forces of evil have taken the 
citadel of the soul there was a traitor within who had been 
holding secret parley with the enemy without; and, on the 
other hand, that where there was the conversion of an adult 
vicious character to the ways of virtue there had been a good 
upbringing — there were old memories and associations, 
remnants of good intentions and virtuous effort to which 
appeal could be made. The mere force of circumstance, taken 
by itself, has no potency once the character is formed. And 
the substantial truth remains that if society allows any of its 
members to entrench themselves in their inner world of char- 
acter as enemies of the public weal, it cannot add to the oppor- 
tunities of their environment without degrading them further. 

I am not urging these considerations as an excuse for doing 
nothing to assist our less fortunate fellows, but rather as a 
reason for doing more and doing it in a different way. They 
seem to indicate a principle which should guide effort. It is: 
that the succour which is given is justified only if it promises to 
restore the individual into social relations that will sustain what- 
ever of good remains in him; and if that be impossible, that 
methods of coercion must be employed, both for the sake of 
the individual and for the sake of society. For the vitiated 
nature, carrying its environment within, lives in its own stifling 
atmosphere, sees and selects only what corrupts it further: it 
must therefore be placed where it cannot pervert and de- 
naturalise its social medium. And, in this regard, labour-colonies 
seem to me to have a far larger use than is as yet recognised 
either by the people or by the Parliament of this country. 

But the main interest of the practical reformer is in the 
other aspect of this truth. As life is a process of internalising 
the world, and the environment is the potential content of 
character, the power of society over unformed childhood is 
indefinitely great. And it must be turned more deliberately 
and systematically in this direction of developing the character. 
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We are entitled to hope more from such action, and bound to 
attempt more than we do. And we should probably do so, 
were we not as much misled by false notions of the fixity of 
character in childhood as of its fluidity in later life. 

Judging from my own observation, I should say that 
biological metaphors, and especially the argument from heredity, 
have something to answer for in this context. They conceal 
the fact that rational life implies stronger powers of reaction, 
and is always nearer being a new beginning or a potential re- 
incarnation of the world as a whole, than animal life is. The 
notion that the children of dissolute parents carry with them 
a definite predisposition towards vice has had much to do 
with paralysing social effort on their behalf. The adoption of 
children left by their parents in circumstances where a strong 
and virtuous manhood cannot grow without a miracle, would 
be more general were it not for this fear. But is this fear 
justified ? Biological science has investigated with great 
thoroughness the problem of the transmission to offspring of 
the acquired characters of parents; and its verdict is ‘ Not 
proven.” Nevertheless in our social practice the truth of this 
doubtful hypothesis is taken for granted. It is assumed that 
the children of depraved parents are not only physically inferior 
to others and afflicted with an unstable nervous disposition 
(which is probably true as a rule), but also that they are 
charged with definite propensities towards a degraded life. 

This view, however, is not endorsed by those social 
reformers who have had most to do with placing ill-treated 
and neglected children in happier surroundings. The Poor 
Law Inspector in Glasgow, Mr J. R. Motion, sends every 
year to Kirkcudbrightshire in the south of Scotland, to Ross- 
shire and Inverness-shire in the North, and to the remote 
islands of Iona and Islay, numbers of little children found in 
the streets, “ picked up selling newspapers between the knees 
of drunkards in public-houses.” On being asked by the writer 
how far these children, born almost invariably of the worst 
parents, suffered from their inheritance, his startling reply was, 
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«Provided you get them young enough, they cannot be said 
to suffer at all from that cause.” He supported his conclu- 
sion by statistics which showed that out of some 630 children 
sent out and kept under close observation for years, only some 
23 turned out bad. “A smaller proportion,” it was playfully 
added, ‘than if they had been the sons of ministers or pro- 


fessors.” 
*‘ Thraw the willow when it’s green 
Between three and thirteen,” 


says an old Scotch educational maxim. Mr Motion would have 
the child in his hands earlier : “ At any age from a fortnight 
to ten years. After ten, unless the child has had one, at least, 
decent parent, the results are long in coming and uncertain.” 

I have no doubt that the risks of a tainted heritage are 
exaggerated. So also, I believe, are the dangers of lowering 
the sense of parental responsibility amongst the poor. The 
obligations of parentage will not be loosened on the hearths 
of the respectable poor by any state regulations. A working 
man’s son may well believe these obligations to be closer 
on such hearths than on any others. The children of the 
poor are not made over to the care of nurses, nor sent from 
home in order to be educated. They are brought up around 
the mother’s knees, and learn early to bear their share in the 
daily cares of the home, and to brighten them with their 
sunshine ; and they are apt on that account to mean the more 
for their father and mother. On the other hand, where the 
obligations of the parents are easily loosened, it seems to be 
time for the state to interfere on behalf of its coming citizens. 

But even if the danger were considerable I should still 
say, after Plato and Aristotle, that the first, the paramount 
care of the state, is to educate its citizens, and that the state 
itself is, in the last resort, an educational institution. In 
performing this function towards the children, it can afford 
to run risks, for these risks are run in a great cause. 

HENRY JONES. 


University or GLascow. 





CHRISTIANITY AND SCIENCE. 


Part I—THE MATERIAL ELEMENT IN 
CHRISTIANITY. 


Sir OLIVER LODGE. 


TuHose men of science who make a life-study of the material 
world alone, and habitually close their minds to the influences 
of poetry and of emotional and religious and even philosophical 
literature generally, are apt to grow into the belief that the 
material aspect of the universe is the only aspect which matters, 
—sometimes going so far as to hold that it is the only aspect 
which is truly real. 

Theologians and mystics, and even men of letters, are 
liable to err in a similar though complementary manner, and 
by exclusive attention to one region of human nature become 
so imbued with its supreme importance that they ignore and 
despise the universe of matter, force, and energy ; regarding 
with complacence not only their own ignorance, but the 
ignorance also of teachers of youth. 

This distinction between schools of thought on the intel- 
lectual plane is fairly obvious ; and a similar distinction holds 
also in the religious sphere :— 

There are those, on the one hand, who hold that “God” and 
“spiritual beings” and “guidance” and “intelligent control” 
are words of only superstitious meaning—that the world, as 


revealed by our senses, is the sole reality, our bodily life our 
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true and only existence, and the world of poetry and religion 
but a dream. 

There are those, on the other hand, who so immerse 
themselves in spiritual contemplation that the things of 
sense shrink into nothingness, and our present life, with all 
that pertains to bodily and terrestrial activity, becomes in- 
significant, or even acquires a negative value, since material 
things are a snare and a temptation, tending to divert our 
feet from the true path, and apt to fill our souls with clogging 
and vicious trifles. 

The extreme in the one case has been called roughly 
materialism or naturalism or positivism; its religion is a 
practical religion of human nature and earthly service, its 
god a glorified humanity, and its immortality merely racial, 
being one of sentiment and memory. 

The extreme in the other case has been called spiritualism 
or mysticism or asceticism or puritanism, for it has many 
phases; its religion is largely occupied with. worship, some- 
times in the form of contemplative awe and ecstasy, sometimes 
of labour for the glory of God; its God is a high and holy 
personality of illimitable perfection, far removed from the 
struggles and trials of this mortal life, which is a mere 
episode or probationary discipline before men’s souls are 
lapped for ever in the peace of the' Eternal, or are tortured 
by exclusion from His presence for all eternity. 

Between the extremes comes the religion which we 
know as Christianity. Looked at cosmically, this aims at 
being a comprehensive and inclusive scheme, capable of em- 
bracing the essential elements of both the other systems,— 
recognising and worshipping God in the Highest, loving and 
serving man even at his lowest, accepting the facts of nature 
and despising nothing ¢hat exists, desiring to utilise the oppor- 
tunities of this present life to the uttermost, and yet believing 
that it is possibly not the beginning, certainly not the end, of 
our existence ; rejoicing in the objects of sense, realising also 
the beauty and truth of things only reached now by studious 
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contemplation, rejecting the idea of any ultimate conflict 
between matter and spirit, and, when they appear to conflict, 
giving supremacy to the spiritual. 

It is the mission of the Priest to emphasise one of these 
aspects ; it is the business of the Naturalist to emphasise the 
other; it is the desire of the Philosopher to realise the 
element of truth in both departments, to grasp truth in its 
breadth and comprehensiveness; while it is the duty of the 
Religious man to apply the truths, so recognised, in the con- 
duct of practical life. 

But the task of the unifier is not an easy one; it is not to 
be supposed that every exuberant utterance of the mystic is 
true, that every balanced limitation of the naturalist is true, 
and that it only remains to understand and accept both. His 
task is much harder than that: he has to exercise discrimina- 
tion, to scrutinise and weigh carefully, not letting himself be 
over-persuaded by the enthusiasts on either side, and so gradu- 
ally to evolve for himself a system of thought which is as true 


and helpful as may be possible to a being in his present state 
of development. This is the task which lies before us all, and 
this is the task upon which the great prophets of humanity, 
each in his day and generation, have been engaged. This work 
absorbs the attention of many leading Christian theologians 
at the present time—men who exhibit welcome breadth of 
knowledge and are imbued with scientific method. 


I.—TuHrE CorRRESPONDENCE OF SPIRITUAL AND MATERIAL. 


First of all, then, the whole doctrine of “ Incarnation” 
exhibits an idea of the interaction between the spiritual and 
the material. Just as man has at least a dual nature—the 
material organism and the dominant mind—so it was felt must 
God be thought of as interacting directly with this material 
scheme, and must be supposed incarnated or clothed with a 
material body, subject to growth, disintegration, and death, 
like our own. An extraordinary and bold conception, mani- 
festly symbolic or pictorial of something, not literal nor 
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reducible to any simple formula,—it nevertheless involves a 
great truth: the kinship between spirit and matter. Any 
divine revelation, to be accessible to us, must have an acces- 
sible and bodily form. So must a ghost or vision; however 
objectively unreal it may be, it must appear in the likeness 
of man and will usually have garments such as we have been 
accustomed to associate with human beings: it must appear 
in material accessories, or it could not appear at all. That 
is the essence of revelation; and even in the most sublimated 
case, even if no outward form or voice were subjectively con- 
structed, yet something in the brain must be affected, else not 
only could there be neither speech nor language, there could 
not be any definite impression, not even the vanishing impres- 
sion of a dream. 

But the materialising tendency of the human race has gone 
further than that. Given the incarnation of a divine spirit in 
a mortal frame, they have not been content with that already 
sufficiently difficult idea; they have pressed further to ask how 
that body was produced, and what ultimately became of it ; and 
so we have legends of abnormal birth and of bodily resurrection. 

But the latter difficulty is not a problem raised by the 
phenomena associated with Christ alone; it is a difficulty 
which has troubled all humanity. We are all supposed to 
be spirits endowed with immortality,-as taught the ancients ; 
but we all have bodies—the apparently necessary medium of 
manifestation and of individuality,—what becomes of them ? 
Socrates was content to suppose that the body remained 
behind, sloughed off, and was restored to the elements of this 
material world. But the early Christians were not satisfied 
thus to get rid of their material part: a vein of materialism 
ran through their Christianity ; they supposed that the bodies 
were only temporarily discarded, and would ultimately rise 
and rejoin their divorced spirits at the sound of some future 
signal: a grotesque idea which, strange to say, still survives in 
the thoughts of unimaginative persons and in some portions of 
the liturgy. 
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But, it is contended, this is an essential part of Christianity, 
however it be interpreted; the mere persistence of existence 
was a pagan idea and existed long before Christ. The special 
feature of Christianity was not the survival or persistence of 
existence, even of individual existence, but the resurrection of 
the body; and hence this doctrine is rightly emphasised in 
the creeds. 

And so, throughout, it will be found that Christianity has 
a definitely materialistic side ; and it becomes a question for 
us what is to be the modern interpretation of all this medieval 
doctrine, and how far it is to be accepted as in any sense 
corresponding to reality. For that it is not to be accepted in 
a crude form, such as that in which it is preached by ignorant 
persons to-day, was obvious to the New Testament writers, 
and doubtless to the most enlightened saints of all time; but 
that it contains some element of truth, enshrined in its 
strange formalism, is to be strongly maintained. 

The purely spiritual side of religion, so far as it contents 
itself with positive assertion and is not occupied with denying 
material facts, does not now concern us. It is the material side 
which I wish to consider, especially whether religion should have 
a materialistic basis, and how far its excursion into materialism 
may be warranted by experience. It is plain that for our 
present mode of apprehending the universe a material vehicle 
is essential; that which has no contact with the world of 
matter cannot be directly apprehended, and has for us no 
effective existence. A purely spiritual agency may be active, 
and the activity may be guessed at or inferred, and may be 
believed in, but the only evidence of its existence that can be 
adduced is the manifestation of that activity through matter, 
and the only moments when a glimpse can be caught of the 
activity are the moments at which action on matter occurs. 

Dreams, visions, thoughts, inspirations, all things known to 
us—no matter how intangible and subtle their essence—are 
enabled to enter what we call our present consciousness solely 
by some action on, or action in, the brain. They may act on 
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other material particles too, but on the matter of the brain 
they must act, or they give no sign. 

A whole world may exist beyond our senses, may exist 
even in space and close to us for all we can tell, and yet if it 
has no means of connection, no links with the material world, 
it must remain outside our consciousness ; and this isolation 
must last until we grow a new sense, or otherwise develop 
fresh faculties, so that intercommunication and interaction can 
begin. Whether there is any interaction at present between 
this and a supersensual world is a question that may be 
debated, but the above assertion that some such interaction is 
an essential preliminary to our recognition of such a world is 
hardly susceptible of debate. 

Now, this dependence of the spiritual on a vehicle for 
manifestation is not likely to be a purely temporary condition : 
it is probably a sign or sample of something which has an 
eternal significance, a representation of some permanent truth. 

That is certainly the working hypothesis which, until 
negatived, we ought to make. Our senses limit us, but do not 
deceive us: so far as they go, they tell us the truth. I wish 
to proceed on that hypothesis. ‘To suppose that our experi- 
ence of the necessary and fundamental connection between 
the two things—the something which we know as mind and 
the something which is now represented by matter—has no 
counterpart or enlargement in the actual scheme of the 
universe, as it really exists, is needlessly to postulate con- 
fusion and instrumental deception. | 

Philosophers have been so impressed with this that they 
have conjectured that mind and matter are but aspects, or 
modes of perception, of one fundamental comprehensive unity ; 
a unity which is neither exactly mind nor exactly matter as we 
conceive them, but is something fundamental and underlying 
both, as the ether is now conceived of as sustaining and in some 
sense constituting all the phenomena of the visible universe. 

This monistic view, if true at all, is likely to be perma- 
nently and actually true; and, though it by no means follows 
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that mind is dependent on matter as we know it, it will 
probably be still by means of something akin to matter— 
something which can act as a vehicle and represent it in the 
same sort of way that matter represents it now—that it will 
hereafter be manifested. 

This probability or possibility may be regarded as one form 
of statement of an orthodox Christian doctrine. Assuming 
that Christianity emphasises the material aspect of religion, 
as its supporters assert that it does, it supplements the mere 
survival of a discarnate spirit, a homeless wanderer or melan- 
choly ghost, with the warm and comfortable clothing of 
something that may legitimately be spoken of as a “ body”; 
that is to say, it postulates a supersensually visible and tangible 
vehicle or mode of manifestation, fitted to subserve the needs 
of future existence, as our bodies subserve the needs of terres- 
trial life—an ethereal or other entity constituting the persistent 
“ other aspect,” and fulfilling some of the functions which the 
atoms of terrestrial matter are employed to fulfil now. 

Not only the authority of St Paul, but the influence also 
of poets, can be appealed to as sustaining some truth under- 
lying the crude idea above formulated. To them the highest 
feelings have, and appear necessarily to have, a material out- 
come or counterpart associated with them. Take “ love,” for 
instance: many have been the attempts to spiritualise it into 
a discarnate entity ; and doubtless it is in its highest form the 
purest and least gross of all the emotions; yet it must ulti- 
mately be recognised that it has a sacramental or material side, 
wherein the flesh and the spirit are united and inseparable, 
and where neither can be discarded without loss to the other. 
It has been always easy to deride and condemn the bodily side 
of our nature, but by the highest seers this has not been done. 
The glorification and transfiguration, not the reprobation, of 
the body has been the theme of the highest prophets and 
poets, and those who in “matter” detect nothing but evil are 
essential, though well-meaning, blasphemers. It has been 
easy also to tilt the balance the other way, and, by discarding 
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or ignoring the spiritual side, to wallow and blaspheme in a 
far more degraded and degrading manner. This tendency 
in times of decadence has been dominant, and nations and 
individuals have had to struggle with the overweight of 
their animal ancestry, and some have succumbed ; but, shorn 
of its exaggeration, there is a truth to be perceived on the 
material side too, and we must be careful that in spurning 
the exaggeration we do not lose some of the essential truth 
embodied in it. In so far as the mis-called “fleshly school 
of poetry,” for instance, is not fleshly in any low sense but 
inspired, the permanence and importance and dignity of the 
side now known as material is the truth which is being 
preached." It may happen that in some cases the message 
is too dazzling for the messenger, and he may succumb to the 
enchantment of his vision, so that he lose the jewel itself 
and be left blindly grasping only its empty setting; but the 
message itself must not be unduly discredited on that account. 

Assuming then—as consonant with, or even as part of, 
Christianity—the doctrine of the dignity and necessary 
character of some quasi-material counterpart of every spiritual 
essence, it becomes our duty to inquire what part of this con- 
nection is essential, and what is accidental and temporary. 

Take our present incarnation as an example. We display 
ourselves to mankind in the garb of certain clothes, artificially 
constructed of animal and vegetable materials, and in the 
form of a certain material organism, put together by pro- 
cesses of digestion and assimilation, likewise composed of 
terrestrial materials. 

The identity of the corporeal substances and chemical 
compounds is evidently not of a permanent and important 
character. Whether they formed part of sheep or birds or fish 
or plants, they are assimilated and become part of us, being 


1 I regret to have to refer, even for the sake of illustration, to this 
discredited and noxious criticism of the poetry of Rossetti, but I hope that 
the lofty character of the thing criticised is sufficiently manifest to enable 
every reader to perceive the beauty of the message and the inspiration of 
the poet. 

Vor. IV.—No. 2. 21 
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arranged by our subconscious activities and vital processes into 
appropriate form, just as truly as other materials are con- 
sciously woven into garments, no matter what they originally 
sprang from. Moreover, just as our clothes wear out and 
require darning and patching, so our bodies wear out; the 
particles are in continual flux, each giving place to others, and 
being constantly discarded and renewed. The identity of the 
actual or instantaneous body is therefore an affair of no 
importance: the individuality lies deeper than that, and 
belongs to whatever it is which put the particles together in 
this shape and not another. 


II.—TuHE RESURRECTION OF THE Bopy. 


When, therefore, at what we call death, this controlling 
entity leaves the terrestrial sphere of things—assuming that 
it does not promptly go out of existence, a thing which it 
would be very surprising for any existing entity to do—it is 
unnecessary to suppose that it will continue in a wholly dis- 
carnate condition for a time, until presently it becomes able 
to resume the poor decayed refuse which it left behind on this 
planet. 

The idea of rejoining the corpse in this sense is unthink- 
able and repulsive: it could only arise in ages of ignorance. 
The identity of the material particles does not constitute the 
identity of the person, nor is it essential to the identity of the 
body. What is wanted to make definite our thoughts of the 
persistent existence of what we call our immortal part, is 
simply the persistent power of manifesting itself to friends, 2.¢. 
to persons with whom we are in sympathy, by means as plain 
and substantial in that order of existence as the body was here 
—though the manifestation need not be of so broadcast and 
indiscriminate a character as it is now ;'—we may surmise that 

1 This sentence probably requires amplification: its meaning is this :— 
Present human bodies bring us into contact with strangers and make us aware 


of people in whom perchance we take no interest. Hereafter our acquaintance- 
ship may perhaps be limited to those with whom we are linked by ties of 
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any immortal part must have the power of constructing for 
itself a suitable vehicle of manifestation, which is the essential 
meaning of the term “ body.” 

The question whether the individuality and personal iden- 
tity and consciousness and memory, and all that constitutes 
an ego, are preserved, is worthy of examination and research : 
the fate of the terrestrial residue is of no great consequence— 
not much more than if it consisted solely of old clothes. 

To those who stigmatise this as dualism, and say that it is 
contrary to the ultimate identity of matter and spirit, I reply 
No. Monism does not assert that atoms of matter are any 
aspect of me. ‘The penholder is an instrument subservient to 
my will, and it may be made to express my thought, but it is 
no part of me—I can throw it down when done with, and 
when worn out I can burn or bury it, but I do not thereby 
lose the power of taking another, nor of learning to write with 
a different instrument and in another language if I travel to 
other countries. There may be a sense in which all matter is 
evidence of, and an aspect of, the thought of some World- 
Mind ; but most of it is certainly neither evidence nor aspect 
of my mind. Matter divorced from all Mind whatever may 
possibly thereby cease to exist; but the furniture certainly 
does not cease to exist when I leave the room,—nor would it 
be affected if all humanity were to perish off the planet. 

Those who press monism to these absurd lengths will find 
a difficulty in preserving the clearness of their thoughts; and 
in self-defence they will take refuge in a narrow and illiterate 
and most unscientific variety of dogmatic scepticism, or agnostic 


dogmatism. 
Soul and Body. 


The phrase “resurrection of the body” undoubtedly dates 


affinity and affection—the mode of communication being probably of a more 
sympathetic or telepathic character, and less physical, than now. If so, this 
planetary episode is a great opportunity for enlarging our scope and for making 
new friends ; so that the emphasis laid by great prophets on “ love,” and their 
condemnation of selfishness as a deadly vice specially destructive of fulness of 
personality and wealth of existence, becomes amply intelligible. 
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back to a period when it was thought that the residue laid in 
the grave would at some future signal be collected and resus- 
citated and raised in the air: and superstitions about missing 
fragments and about the permissibility of cremation, even to 
this day, are not extinct. But all this is clearly infantile, and 
has long been discarded by leaders of thought; and it were 
good if the phrases responsible for the misunderstanding could 
be amended also. 

*“ Resurrection of a body” would be but little improvement, 
for the body that hereafter “shall be” is not that body which 
was planted in the ground, and the future “body” can hardly 
be said to have risen from the grave. Nor does the Nicene 
version “resurrection of the dead” give much assistance, for 
that which survives is just that which never was dead ; it did 
not cease to be, and then arise to new life; its existence, if 
persistent at all, is necessarily continuous ; the whole argument 
for persistence of existence depends on continuity,—on the fact 
that real existence does not suddenly spring into being out 
of nothing, and then suddenly vanish as if it had not been. 

Perhaps the word “resurrection” may be interpreted as 
meaning revival or survival, and “death” can be defined as a 
definite physico-chemical process occurring to the body or 
material vehicle of manifestation. So far as the spirit is con- 
cerned, the teaching of Socrates holds to this day: “ Let them 
bury him if they could catch him: but he himself would be 
out of their reach.” 

It is all very well to stigmatise this as pagan teaching, and 
to hold it in light esteem,—it is teaching to which multitudes 
to-day have not risen; and a real and vital belief in such a 
doctrine could not but have a beneficent influence on conduct. 
It may be true to say that Christianity assumes all that, and 
supplements it with the Pauline doctrine of a resurrection- 
body, or spiritual body, but it is likewise true that the phrases 
of the Church do not assist people to grasp even the truth 
underlying the Socratic doctrine of immortality, and so, when 
they perceive the falsity of corporeal resurrection, they are apt 
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to lose faith even in persistence of existence. Having been 
accustomed to associate personality with a buried corpse, the 
manifest decay and dissipation of the body destroys, in the semi- 
educated, the whole idea of immortality ; and with it is apt to 
go religion too. “ Resurrection” is itself a misleading word: 
the phrases which suggest that the person himself is entombed, 
the phrases about waiting till the last day, and about the 
general resurrection, even the habit of burying with the face 
to the east, and the custom of burying relatives together, are 
all misleading or are liable to misinterpretation. Some of 
these customs are legitimate and humanly intelligible; and 
so strong a hold have these ideas on mankind, that even the 
greatest poets, who have shaken themselves loose from the 
thought, cannot, and possibly do not wish to, shake themselves 
loose from the time-honoured language in which it was 
embedded, for even Tennyson says: 


“in the vast Cathedral leave him.” 


But God forbid that I should presume to pragmatise or 
dogmatise as to the language which ought to be employed : 
let us get our thoughts clear, and the language of devotion 
and of poetry may continue to be employed in due season. 
Words and ancient phrases can touch the emotions, as music 
can, without being too closely scrutinised by the intellect ; 
the formule of centuries must be respected, and a priggish 
precision of expression may be quite unsuited to worship. 


I1I1.—TuHe RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 


Let us then, in a spirit of orthodoxy, now approach the 
person of Christ—the Christ long recognised by Christendom 
as a Divine Person in human form: let us assume that in 
order to display himself to the inhabitants of this planet he 
was provided with a body like our own, eating and drinking 
and sleeping and suffering and dying, like any of us: what 
should we expect to happen to his body when it was done 
with ? 
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That he should survive death, that he should be able to 
appear to worshippers, that he would exert a perennial and 
vivifying influence on his disciples of all time—all this is 
orthodox, and all this is not repugnant to science as I conceive 
it. Is anything more necessary? That a historical legend 
should have grown up concerning the disappearance of the 
body from a tomb is almost inevitable, considering the state 
of belief at the time. If an apparition of someone recently 
deceased appeared now to ignorant people, I imagine that 
most of them would expect the corpse to have been utilised 
for the purpose, and to have been either temporarily or per- 
manently disturbed in its grave. And to disprove a continued 
existence it might be held sufficient, among ignorant people, 
to point triumphantly to a tomb not empty. 

But then, Christ by ecclesiastical hypothesis was unique: 
he was not as one of us, his appearance was likely to 
transcend ours, and his body was likely to be differently 
constituted from ours: so it has been maintained. 

I think it may be argued that, thus conceived, the 
Incarnation would hardly sustain the complete and efficient 
character which orthodox creeds claim for it. The whole 
idea of the Manhood is that he was a man like our- 
selves, subject to human needs, open even to temptation 
obedient to pain and death. That his spirit was superior to 
ours few deny, but that his body was essentially different I 
confess seems to me like superstition. His raiment at any 
rate was made in the ordinary way, yet it too shared in the 
glory of the transfiguration. The Transfiguration was a 
splendid episode, typifying the dignifying and dominating of 
matter by the indwelling spirit. The shining in the eye of 
genius, the almost visible glow pervading the body in moments 
of exaltation, this, raised to a higher power, permeated and 
suffused the poor human body and travel-worn peasant gar- 
ments of Christ, till the few privileged witnesses had to 
shade their eyes. 

So it is reported concerning Moses after his solitary com- 
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munion with Jehovah ; so it may have been with Joan of Arc ; 
so it may be again from time to time with the most exalted 
saints. These things are legends, it is true, but they are more 
than legends ; they bear on their face the signs of hyperphysical 
truth—not in detail of narration, perhaps, but in essence. So 
it was with Saul’s vision at Damascus; so it may have been 
with the scene at the Baptism; so, it is not inconceivable, 
may there be some foundation of truth even for the legendary 
appearances to Magi and to shepherds at the Nativity. 

The mental and the physical are so interwoven, the possi- 
bilities of clairvoyance are so unexplored, that I do not feel 
constrained to abandon the traditional idea that the coming 
or the going of a great personality may be heralded and 
accompanied by strange occurrences in the region of physical 
force. The mind of man is competent to enchain and enthrall 
the forces of nature, and to produce strange and weird effects 
that would not otherwise have occurred. Shall the power 
be limited to his conscious intelligence? May it not also be 
within the power of the subconscious intelligence, at moments 
of ecstasy, or at epochs of strong emotion or of transition ? 

That there should be storms and earthquakes at the Cruci- 
fixion is sure to be legendary, but that it was likewise true is 
not in the least inconceivable. We know too little to be able 
to dogmatise on such things: we must observe and generalise 
as we can. 

Hence if the historical evidence is strong and definite for 
the disappearance, not of bodies from tombs, but of that one 
Body from its tomb—the exception being justified on the 
ground of its having been inhabited by an exceptionally 
mighty Spirit—I am not one to seek to deny it on scientific 
grounds. But I submit that for the purposes of religion at 
the present day no exceptional treatment of the discarded 
human body is necessary; and the difficulties introduced by 
the effort to contemplate the circumstances of anything 
approaching physical resuscitation, or re-employment of the 
same body, are very great. 
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The appearances during the forty days are not inconsistent 
with the legends of apparitions the world over; and a farewell 
phantasmal appearance—described as an Ascension—is credible 
enough. The presence of the wounds also is quite consistent 
with what is observable in apparitions as known to us: they 
by no means establish physical identity. The body notoriously 
had not its old properties, for it appeared and disappeared and 
penetrated walls; and ultimately this supposed compound of 
terrestrial particles ascended into another order of things, “ and 
sat down for ever at the right hand of God.” We are out of 
the region of physics here, and attention to the details of any 
actual body in such an atmosphere introduces strangely inappro- 
priate considerations : the very atoms of which it was composed 
would not last for ever, the chemical compounds would soon 
decay: surely we need not assert such a thing of the body 
which was buried in the tomb, any more than we assert it 
of the four or five previous bodies which, during the Incarna- 
tion, had been worn and discarded, particle by particle. 

Moreover, it is depressing to the ordinary Christian, who 
knows or ought to know that his own flesh, bones, and other 
appurtenances will assuredly not rise, to have to think of 
Christ’s Resurrection as a unique occurrence; for the express 
Pauline doctrine of the Resurrection is that it is the type 
or pattern of our resurrection; and the more normally we 
can regard the human side of Christ, and everything con- 
nected with his body both before and after death, the better 
and more hopeful is it for us his brethren. 

May I suggest that the mystical spirit, which is the vital 
essence of any church or religious fellowship, though it may 
be incarnate for a time in a creed, should not be for ever 
fossilised therein, but should continue open to the fertilising 
influences of reason and expanding knowledge, and, like any 
other spirit, should dominate and survive its material body ¢ 

OLIVER LODGE. 


[Part II., “The Divine Element in Christianity,’ will appear in the April 
number.—En. | 
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FAITH, REASON, AND RELIGION. 


F. C. S. SCHILLER, 
Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


THE nature of religion, and the extent to which what is 
vaguely and ambiguously called “faith,” and what is (quite as 
vaguely and ambiguously) called “reason” enter into it, rank 
high among the problems of perennial human interest—in part, 
perhaps, because it seems impossible to arrive at.any settlement 
which will appear equally cogent and satisfactory to all human 
minds. Of late, however, the old controversies have been 
rekindled into the liveliest incandescence, in consequence of a 
purely philosophic development. This movement, though it 
appears to affect immediately nothing but technicalities of 
the theory of knowledge, has been extensively taken as an 
attempt at a revolutionary reversal of the relations of faith and 
reason. ‘The new philosophy is freely accused of aiming at 
the oppression, nay, at the subversion, of reason, of paving the 
way to the vilest obscurantism and the grossest superstition 
with the ruins of the edifice of truth which its scepticism has 
exploded; in short, of attempting to base religion on the 
quicksands of irrationality. But, it is urged, the dangerous 
expedients which are used recoil upon their authors: the 
appeal to the will-to-believe ends by sanctioning the arbitrary 
adoption of any belief any one may chance to fancy, and 
thus destroys all objectivity in religious systems; religious 


sentiment is freed from the repressive régime of a rigid 
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rationalism only to be ignobly dissipated in excesses of 
subjective license.’ 

Now, the first thing that strikes one about such denuncia- 
tions is their premature violence. The opponents of the new 
Humanism, instead of meeting it on the logical, and still more 
on the psychological, ground whence its challenge proceeded, 
have hastened to extract from it religious applications which 
have certainly not been made, and possibly were not even 
intended, by its authors, and which there is, as yet, hardly a 
sign, in this country at least, that the spokesmen of the 
religious organisations are willing to welcome. And until the 
leaders of the churches show more distinct symptoms of interest, 
both in the disputes of philosophers in general and in this 
dispute in particular, it seems premature to anticipate from this 
source the revolution which is decried in advance. ‘Theo- 
logians, in general, have heard “ Wolf!” cried too often by 
philosophers anxious to invoke against their opponents more 
forcible arguments than those of mere reason, they have found 
too often how treacherous were the specious promises of phil- 
osophic support, they are too much absorbed in historical and 
critical researches and perplexities of their own, to heed lightly 
outcries of this sort. And so it seems more likely that this 
whole commotion has really been provoked, not by any direct 
influence which a philosophic controversy can as yet be said to 
have on the religious life of the world, but by fears lest it should 
finally demolish one of those philosophic “interpretations” 
of religion which has persistently claimed to be alone tenable, 
and long concealed the illusory character of its eirenicon. 

The controversy, then, has not yet descended from the 
study into the market-place, and it seems still time to attempt 
to estimate philosophically the real bearing of Humanism on 


1 Cp. Professor H. Jones, in this Journat for January 1903, and Mr L. T. 
Hobhouse, in the Aristotelian Society’s Proceedings, 1904. I feel bound to add, 
however, that the latter, after attributing to us views he would often find it 
impossible to substantiate, ultimately arrives at positions which seem very nearly 
identical with our actual contentions. 
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the religious problem, and to define the functions which it 
actually assigns to reason and to faith. It may reasonably 
be anticipated that the results of the inquiry will be found to 
justify neither the hopes of those who expect an explicit 
endorsement of any sectarian form of religion (if such there 
are), nor the fears of those who dreaded a systematic demolition 
of the reason. 

Perhaps a brief historic retrospect will form the best ap- 
proach to the points at issue. Thoughtful theologians have 
always perceived, what their rationalistic critics have blindly 
ignored, viz., that religious truths are not, like mathematical, 
such as directly and universally to impose themselves on all 
minds. ‘hey have seen, that is, that the religious attitude 
essentially implies the addition of what was called “ faith” for 
its proper appreciation. It was unreasonable, therefore, on the 
part of rationalists, to ignore this specific character of religious 
truth or to treat it as irrational. And it was this perception 
which prompted a Pascal to array the “reasons-of the heart” 
against those of “the head,” a Newman to compile his 
“Grammar of Assent,” and a Ritschl to spurn the pseudo- 
demonstrations of (a Hegelian) philosophy, and to construct an 
impregnable citadel for the religious sentiment in the exalted 
sphere of “judgments of value.” 

Accordingly, when that great student of the human 
soul, William James, proclaimed the right of inclining the 
nicely-weighted equipoise of intellectual argumentation by 
throwing into the scales a will-to-believe whichever of the 
alternatives seemed most consonant with our emotional nature, 
it might well have seemed that he was merely reviving and 
re-wording a familiar theological expedient which philosophy 
had long ago discredited as the last desperate resource of an 
expiring religious instinct. It turned out, however, that there 
was an important novelty in the doctrine as revived. It re- 
appeared as a philosophic doctrine, firmly resting on psycho- 
logical and epistemological considerations which were, in- 
trinsically, quite independent of its religious applications, and 
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took the field quite prepared to conduct, on purely philosophic 
grounds, a vigorous campaign against the intellectualist pre. 
judices of the current rationalism. In other words, by con. 
ceiving the function of “faith” as an example of a general 
principle, the religious applications, through which the prin. 
ciple had first been noticed and tested, were rendered derivative 
illustrations of a far-reaching philosophic view. It ceased, 
therefore, to be necessary to oppose the reasons of the heart 
to those of the head; it could be maintained that no 
“reasons” could be excogitated by an anemic brain to which 
no heart supplied the life-blood ; it could be denied that the 
operations of the “illative sense” and the sphere of value- 
judgments were restricted to religious truths. And so the 
indications of emotional influence multiplied throughout 
the realm of truth until the apparently dispassionate pro- 
cedure of mathematics ceased to seem typical and became 
a paradox.’ Thus, throughout the ordinary range of what 
mankind esteems as “truth,” the function of volition and 
selection, and the influence of values in all recognition of 
validity and reality, have become too clear to be ignored, and 
there has resulted the curious consequence that, by the very 
process of working out the claims of faith fairly to their 
logical conclusion, “faith” has ceased to be an adversary 
of and a substitute for “reason,” and become an essential 
ingredient in its constitution. Reason, therefore, is incapaci- 
tated from systematically contesting the validity of faith, 
because faith is proved to be essential to its own validity. 

The sweeping nature of this change was at first obscured 
by the accident that the new philosophy was first applied in a 
paper written for a theological audience, and promulgated as a 


1 Of course, the discrepant character of mathematical truth, as “ self-evi- 
dent ” and ‘‘independent” of our arbitrament, is only apparent. It arises mainly 
from the ease with which its fundamental postulates are made and rendered 
familiar, from the general agreement about their sphere of application, from 
the complete success of their practical working, and from the obvious coherence 
of truths which are tested in whole systems rather than individually. Cp. 
Humanism, pp. 91, 92; and Personal Idealism, pp. 111-17, and 70 note. 
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« Will-to-believe,” without sufficient emphasis on the corre- 
sponding attitudes of a Will-to-disbelieve or to play with 
beliefs, or to suspend belief, or to allow belief to be imposed 
by what had already been accepted as external “fact.” Thus 
it was the special character of the first application that led the 
less discerning to overlook the general character of the prin- 
ciple and the universal scope of the method. But in itself 
the new doctrine was perfectly general and impartial in its 
application to all cognitive states. It proceeded essentially 
from the simple observations that, on the one hand, pure 
cognition was not an actual process in any human mind, but 
at best a fiction for theoretic purposes (of the most dubious 
character); while, on the other, all actual mental procedure 
was permeated through and through with purposes and aims 
and feelings and emotions and decisions and selections, even in 
such cases where these features were ostensibly abstracted from. 

Fundamentally, therefore, the new Humanism is nothing 
but an attempt to dismiss from psychology. fictions which 
have been allowed to engender a brood of logical monsters, 
which in their turn have tyrannised over human life, 
and driven back the healthy human instinct to experiment, 
and thereby to know, from what they perniciously pro- 
claimed forbidden ground. And as, so far as I am aware, 
this fundamental position has never directly been impugned, 
does it not become an easy and inevitable inference, that the 
attitude of the denier, the doubter, and the believer cannot be 
discriminated by the “pureness” of the thought, by the test 
of the presence or absence of emotion? If no thought is ever 
“pure,” if it is neither “ self-evident” nor true in point of fact 
that the more nearly “pure” it is the better it is for all 
purposes,’ if emotion, volition, interest, and bias impartially 

1 What emotions, etc. must be repressed, to what extent, for what purposes, 
depends, of course, on the character of the particular inquiry and of the particular 
inquirer. Thus, the anger which leaves one man speechless will add eloquence 
and effect to the speeches of another; and the desire to prove a conclusion, 


which impairs the judgment of one, will stimulate another to the most ingenious 
experiments and the most laborious efforts. 
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accompany all cognitive procedures, is it not preposterous to 
treat the concrete nature of the mind, the personal interests 
which give an impulse to knowledge and a zest to life, merely 
as impediments in the search for truth? Surely it must be 
futile to protest against the normal functioning of the mind; 
it must be rational to recognise influences which affect us, 
whether we approve of them or not. For how can they be 
estimated and treated rationally, unless we consent to recognise 
their potency? Has it not then become necessary to examine, 
patiently and in detail, how precisely these forces act; how, 
when, and to what extent their influence may be helpful or 
adverse, how they may be strengthened and guided and 
guarded or controlled and disciplined? And is it not a 
strange irony that impels a purblind rationalism to denounce 
as irrational so reasonable an undertaking ? 

Let us therefore neglect such protests, and proceed with 
our inquiry. Like most terms when scrutinised, neither 
reason nor faith are conceived with sufficient precision for 
our scientific purpose, and it would be hard to say which of 
them had been misused in a more flagrant or question-begging 
way. Keason to the rationalist has become a sort of verbal 
fetish, hedged round with emotional taboos, which exempt it 
from all rational criticism. It is credited with supra-mundane 
powers of cognition a priori; it is sacrosanct itself; and when 
its protecting «gis is cast over any errors or absurdities, it 
becomes blasphemy and scepticism to ask for their credentials. 
Hence it is only with the utmost trepidation that we can dare 
to ask— What, after all, does reason mean in actual life? When, 
however, we ask this question, and ponder on the answer, we 
shall not be slow to discover that, in the first place, reason is 
not a faculty. It stands for a number of habits which men 
(and to some extent some animals) have acquired, and which 
we find extremely useful, nay necessary, for the successful 
carrying on of life. Among these habits may be mentioned 
that of inhibiting reaction upon stimulation, i.e. of checking 
our natural and instinctive tendencies to act, until we have 
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reflected what precisely it is we are dealing with. To deter- 
mine this latter point, we have developed the habit of analysis, 
ie. of breaking up the confused complex of presentations into 
“things” and their “attributes,” which are referred to and 
“identified ” with former similar experiences, and expressed in 
judgments as to what the situation “ really is.” This enables 
us to re-arrange the presented connections of attributions, and 
the whole reasoning process finds its natural issue and test in 
an action which modifies and beneficially innovates upon the 
original habit of reaction. 

In other words, thinking or judging is one of the habits 
that make up man’s “reason,” and thinking or judging is a 
highly artificial and arbitrary manipulation of experience. 
The “rational” connection of events and the “rational” 
interpretation of experiences are very far removed from our 
immediate data, and are arrived at only by complicated pro- 
cesses of thought. Now, thinking involves essentially the use 
of concepts, and depends ultimately upon a number of prin- 
ciples (identity, contradiction, etc.), which have long been 
regarded as fundamental, but which reveal themselves as 
postulates to a voluntarist theory of knowledge which tries 
to understand them. 

Now, a postulate is not a self-evident “necessary” truth— 
it ceases to be necessary so soon as the purpose which called 
it into being is renounced. Neither is it a passively received 
imprint of experience. It is an assumption, which no doubt 
experience has suggested to an actively inquiring mind, but 
which is not, and cannot be, proved until after it has been 
assumed, and is often assumed because we desire it, in the 
teeth of nearly all the apparent “facts.” It is therefore a 
product of our volitional activity, and initially its validity is 
uncertain. It is established ea post facto by the experience of 
its practical success. In other words, it is validated in just the 
same way as are the other habits that make up our “ reason.” 
In so far as, therefore, reasoning rests on postulates, and 
postulates are unproved and open to doubt at the outset, our 
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attitude in adhering to them implies “ faith,” .e. a belief ina 
‘verification ”” yet to come. Must we not say, then, that at 
the very roots of “reason” we must recognise an element of 
“faith”? And similarly it would seem that as the fundamental 
truths of the sciences are attained in the same way, they all 
must presuppose faith, in a twofold manner, (1) as making use 
of reasoning, and (2) as resting upon the specific postulates of 
each science. 

That the principle of faith is commonly conceived very 
variably and with great vagueness has already been admitted, 
though its critics seem unfairly to incline towards the school- 
boy’s definition that it is “ believing a thing when you know 
it’s not true.” Even this definition would not be wholly inde- 
fensible, if it were only written “ believing when you know it’s 
not true,” and if thereby proper attention were drawn to the 
fact that a belief sustained by faith still stands in need of 
verification to become “true.” On the whole, however, it 
would seem preferable to define it as the mental attitude which, 
for purposes of action, is willing to take upon trust valuable 
and desirable beliefs, before they have been proved “true,” but 
in the hope that this attitude may render possible their veréfica- 
tion. About this definition it is to be noted (1) that it renders 
faith pre-eminently an attitude of will, an affair of the whole 
personality and not of the (abstract) intellect ; (2) that it is 
expressly concerned with values, and that the worthless and 
unimportant is not fitted to evoke our faith ; (3) that it involves 
risk, real stakes, and serious dangers, and is emphatically not a 
game that can be played in a casual and half-hearted way; (4) 
that a reference to verification is essential to it, and that there- 
fore it is as little to be identified with, as to be divorced from, 
knowledge. Now, verification must come about by the results 
of its practical working, by presuming the “truth” of our 
faith and by acting on its postulates; whence it would appear 
that those theologians were right who contended that real 
faith must justify itself by works. On the other hand, we 
might anticipate that spurious forms of faith would fall short 
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in one or more of these respects, and so account for the con- 
fusion into which the subject has drifted. 

Such, then, being the nature of the faith which is said to 
envelop and sustain reason, and to engender knowledge, can it 
be fairly charged with forming a principle of unbridled indi- 
vidualism which abrogates all distinctions between subjective 
fancy and objective reality? Nothing surely could be further 
from the truth. At first, no doubt, it looks as though to 
recognise the psychological necessity and logical value of the 
will to believe opened the door to a limitless host of individual 
postulates. But the freedom to believe what we will is so 
checked by the consciousness of the responsibility and risk 
attaching to our choice, that this part of the doctrine becomes 
little more than a device for securing an open field and a fair 
trial to every relevant possibility. Furthermore, all such 
subjective preferences have to submit to a severe sifting in 
consequence of the requirement that our postulates must stand 
the test of practical working, before their claim to truth can be 
admitted. Whatever our faith, it must be confirmed by works, 
and so prove itself to be objectively valid. 

Alike, therefore, whether it is applied to knowledge or to 
faith, the pragmatic test is a severe one. It allows, indeed, 
the widest liberty to experiment: but it inexorably judges 
such experiments by the value of their actual achievements, 
and sternly withholds its sanction from insincere phrase- 
mongering, from ineffectual aspiration, from unworkable con- 
ceptions, from verbal quibblings and dead formulas. 'Through- 
out the intellectual world the pedantry of the past has heaped 
up so much rubbish which the application of this pragmatic 
test would clear away, that it is not always easy to repress a 
suspicion that much of the philosophic alarm at the conse- 
quences of applying our test may have been inspired, more or 
less unconsciously, by an unavowed dread lest it should insist 
on pensioning off some of the more effete veterans among 
philosophic traditions. 


For really the pragmatic value of much that passes for 
Vor. IV.—No. 2. 22 
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philosophy is by no means easy to discern. Metaphysical 
systems, for instance, hardly ever seem to possess more than 
individual value. They satisfy their inventors, and afford 
congenial occupation to their critics. But they have hitherto 
shown no capacity to achieve a more general validity or to 
intervene effectively in the conduct of life. Again, it is inevit- 
able that the pragmatic inquiry as to what difference their 
truth or falsehood can be supposed to make should be raised 
concerning many metaphysical propositions, such as that the 
universe is “one” or “perfect,” or that truth is “eternal,” or 
that “substance” is immutable, which, in so far as they are 
not taken as merely verbal (and this is all they usually profess 
to be when criticised), seem only very distantly and doubt- 
fully connected with life. Their prestige, therefore, is seriously 
imperilled. 

Now, similar dogmas abound in religion, and are not 
wholly absent even in the sciences. But their occurrence 
is outbalanced by that of assertions which carry practical 
consequences in the most direct and vital way. Hence the 
pragmatic importance and value of science and religion can 
hardly be contested. And as tested by their material results 
in the one case and by their spiritual results in the other, they 
both indisputably “ work.” It is inevitable, therefore, that we 
should regard them as resting on conceptions which are 
broadly “true,” or “true” at all events until superseded by 


something truer. They have nothing, consequently, to fear | 


from our method of criticism: if anything, its application may 
be expected to invigorate their pursuit, and to relieve them of 
the burden of non-functional superfluities with which an 
officious formalism has encumbered them. 

Selection, then, of the valuable among a plurality of alter- 
natives is essential to the life and progress of religious, as of 
secular, truth. Truth is not merely “ what each man troweth,” 


but (in its fulness) also what has stood its tests and justified j 


our trust. 
But experience would seem to show that (at least while 
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the winnowing process is still going on) the results of this 
testing are not so decisive as to eliminate all the competitors 
but one. Over an extensive range of subjects the most various 
opinions appear tenable, and are successfully maintained. 
But why should this astonish us? For (1) what right have 
we to expect final results from an incomplete process? (2) 
What right have we to assume that ultimate “truth ” must 
be one and the same for all? The assumption is no doubt 
convenient, and in a rough and ready way it works; but does 
it do full justice to the variety of men and things? Is the 
“sameness” we assume ever really more than agreement for 
practical purposes, and do we ever really crave for more than 
this? And provided we achieve this, why should not the 
“truth,” too, prove more subtly flexible, and adjust itself 
to the differences of individual experience, and result in an 
agreement to differ and to respect our various idiosyncrasies ? 
(3) It is difficult to see why a phenomenon, which is common 
in the sciences and normal in philosophy, without exciting 
indignation, should be regarded as inadmissible in the religious 
sphere. It is a normal feature in the progress of a science 
that its “facts” should be established by engendering a multi- 
tude of interpretations, none of which are capable, usually, of 
covering them completely, and none so clearly “ false” as to 
be dismissible without a qualm. Why, then, should we be 
alarmed to find that the growth of religious truth proceeds 
with an analogous exuberance? (4) Anyhow, whether we like 
or dislike the human habit of entertaining divergent beliefs, 
the plurality of the opinions which are held to be “true” is 
an important fact, and forms one of the data which no 
adequate theory of knowledge can afford to overlook. 

It is useless, therefore, to close our eyes to the fact that 
faith originates in individual options, in choices on which men 
A set their hearts and stake their lives. If these assumptions 
. prosper, and if so by faith we live, then it may come about 
that by faith we may also know. For it is the essential basis 
of the cognitive procedure in science no less than in religion 
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that we must start from assumptions which we have not 
proved, which we cannot prove, and which can only be 
“ verified” after we have trusted them and pledged ourselves 
to look upon the facts with eyes which our beliefs have 
fortunately biased. Of this procedure the belief in a causal 
connection of events, the belief which all natural science pre- 
supposes and works on, is perhaps the simplest example. For 
no evidence will go to prove it in the least degree, until the 
belief has boldly been assumed. And I find it hard to under- 
stand why a religious assumption, such as, e.g., the existence 
of a “God,” should require a different and austerer mode of 
proof, or why the theologian should be debarred from a pro- 
cedure which is always reputable, and sometimes heroic, in 
a man of science. 

We start, then, always from the postulates of faith, and 
transmute them, slowly, into the axioms of reason. The pre- 
suppositions of scientific knowledge and religious faith are 
the same. So, too, is the mode of verification by experience. 
The assumptions which work, 7.c. which approve themselves 
by ministering to human interests, purposes, and objects of 
desire, are “ verified” and accepted as “true.” So far there is 
no difference. But we now come to the most difficult part 


of our inquiry, viz., that of applying our general doctrine to the | 


religious sphere, and of accounting for the different complexion 
of science and religion. For that there exists a marked differ- 
ence here will hardly be denied, nor that it (if anything) will 


account for the current antithesis of faith and reason. It | 
must be, in other words, a difference in the treatment of | 


the same principles which produces the difference in the 
results. 

Now, it is fairly easy to see that certain differences in treat- 
ment are necessarily conditioned by differences in the subjects 
in which the verification of our postulates takes place. In 
ordinary life we deal directly with an “external world” per- 
ceived through the senses ; in science with the same, a little less 
directly : in either case our hypotheses appeal to some overt, 
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visible, and palpable fact, by the observation of which they 
are adequately verified. 

But the data of the religious consciousness are mainly 
experiences of a more inward, spiritual, personal sort, and it is 
obvious that they can hardly receive the same sort of verifi- 
cation. The religious postulates can hardly be verified by a 
direct appeal to sense, we think; and even if theophanies 
occurred, they would not nowadays be regarded as adequate 
proofs of the existence of God. But this difference at once 
gives rise to a difficulty. The opinion of the great majority 
of mankind is still so instinctively averse from introspection, 
that it is not yet willing to treat the psychical facts of inward 
experience as facts just as rightfully and in as real a way as 
the observations of the senses. It consequently rules out as 
irrelevant a large and essential part of the evidence on which 
the religious consciousness has everywhere instinctively relied. 
It hesitates, moreover, to admit the historic testimony to the 
“truth ” of a religious synthesis which comes from the experi- 
ence of its working through the ages, even though it does not, 
like the old rationalism, dismiss this outright as unworthy of 
consideration. It suspects or disallows many of the verifica- 
tions to which the religious consciousness appeals. And this 
is manifestly quite unfair. The psychological evidence is 
relevant, because in the end there is a ‘psychological side to all 
evidence, which has been overlooked. The historical appeal is 
relevant, because in the end all evidence is historical, and the 
truth of science also rests on the record of its services. The 
controversy, therefore, about the logical value of religious 
experience will have henceforth to be conducted with consider- 
ably expanded notions of what evidence is relevant. Nor must 
we be more severe on religion than on science. But it is plain 
that we are. We ought not to be more suspicious of the 
religious than of the many scientific theories which are not 
capable of direct verification by sense-perception. But even 
though the ether, ¢.g., is an assumption which no perception 
can ever verify, it is yet, in scientific theory, rendered so con- 
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tinuous with what is capable of perceptual verification that 
the discrepancy is hardly noticed. The system of religious 
truths is much less closely knit; the connection of the 
postulates with our spiritual needs and their fulfilling experi- 
ences is much less obvious; the methods and possibilities of 
spiritual experiment are much less clearly ascertained. 

And the reason no doubt partly is that in the religious 
sphere the conceptions for which the support of faith is 
invoked are much more vaguely outlined. It would be a 
matter of no slight difficulty to define the conception of 
religion itself, so as to include everything that was essential, 
and to exclude everything that was not. And it would not 
be hard to show that at the very core of the religious senti- 
ment there linger survivals of the fears and terrors with 
which primitive man was inspired by the spectacle of an 
uncomprehended universe. Again, consider so central a 
conception of religion as, e.g. “God.” It is so vaguely and 
ambiguously conceived that within the same religion, nay, 
within the same church, the word may stand for anything, 
from the cosmic principle of the most vaporous pantheism 
to a near neighbour of the most anthropomorphic polytheism. 
And it is obvious that while this is so, no completely coherent 
or “rational” account can be given of a term whose meanings 
extend over almost the whole range of philosophic pos- 
sibilities. But it is also obvious that there is no intrinsic 
reason for this state of things, and that theologians could, if 
they wished, assign one sufficiently definite meaning to the 
word, and then devise other terms as vehicles for the other 
meanings. It may be noted, as a happy foretaste of such a 
more reasonable procedure, that already philosophers of various 
schools are beginning to distinguish between the conceptions 
of “God” and of “the Absolute,” though it is clear to me 
that the latter “conception ” is still too vague and will in its 
turn have to be either abolished, or further analysed. 

It must be admitted, thirdly, that a wide-spread distrust 
of faith has been, not unnaturally, provoked by the extensive 
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misuse of the principle in its religious signification. Faith 
has become the generic term for whatever religious phenomena 
co-existed with an absence of knowledge. Under this heading 
we may notice the following spurious forms of faith :—Thus 
(1) faith may become a euphemism for unwillingness to 
think, or, at any rate, for absence of thought. In this sense 
faith is the favourite offspring of intellectual indolence. It is 
chiefly cherished as the source of a comfortable feeling that 
everything is all right, and that we need not trouble our 
heads about it further. If we “have faith” of this kind, no 
further exertion is needed to sustain our spiritual life; it is 
the easiest and cheapest way of limiting and shutting off 
the spiritual perspective. (2) It is not uncommon to prefer 
faith to knowledge, because of its uncertainty. There is a 
cold cramping certainty about matters of knowledge: the 
possibilities of faith are gloriously elastic. (3) Our fears for 
the future, our cowardly shrinkings from the responsibilities 
and labours of too great a destiny, nay, our very despair of 
knowledge itself, may all assume the garb of faith, and 
masquerade as such. (4) “Faith” may mean merely a dis- 
ingenuous disavowal of a failure to know, enabling us to retain 
dishonestly what we have not known (or sought) to gain by 
valid means. To all these spurious forms of faith, of course, 
our humanism can furnish no support, though it is alert to 
note the important part they play (and especially the first) 
throughout our mental life. 

A fifth form of faith is not so much fraudulent as in- 
complete ; its fallacy consists in allowing itself to be stopped 
short of works, and to renounce the search for verification. 
This is especially the temptation of the robuster forms of 
faith: if our faith is very strong, it produces an assurance to 
which, psychologically, no more could be added. Why, then, 
demand knowledge as well? Does not this evince an un- 
worthy distrust of faith at the very time when faith has shown 
its power? To which it may be replied that we also can and 
must distinguish psychological assurance from logical proof, 
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even though the latter must induce the former, and the former 
must lay claim to logical value as it grows more nearly 
universal. Moreover, our motives are easily misread; the 
faith which is strong enough to feel no need of further 
proof is interpreted as too weak to dare to aspire to it. And 
so a properly enlightened faith should yield the strongest 
impetus to knowledge: the stronger it feels itself to be, the 
more boldly and eagerly should it seek, the more confidently 
should it anticipate, the more probably should it attain, the 
verificatory experiences that recompense its efforts. 

It must be admitted for these reasons that the mistaken 
uses of the principle of faith have retarded the intellectual 
development of the religious view of life. It has lagged 
so far behind the scientific in its formal development that 
theologians might often with advantage take lessons from 
the scientists in the proper use of faith. But intrinsically 
the religious postulates are not insusceptible of verification, 
nor are religious “evidences” incapable of standing the 
pragmatic test of truth. And some verification in some 
respects many of these postulates and much of this evidence 
may, of course, be fairly said to have received. The question 
how far such verification has gone is, in strict logic, the ques- 
tion as to the sphere of religious “truth.” The question as to 
how much further verification should be carried, and with what 
prospects, is, strictly, the question of the sphere of the claims 
to truth which rest, as yet, only upon faith. 

How, in detail, these principles may be applied to a great 
religion like the Christian, is obviously too large a question for 
the spatial limits of this article. But it will have more than 
accomplished its purpose, if it succeeds in making clear (1) the 
fundamental unity of all our human methods of grasping and 
remoulding our experience ; (2) the general validity of the reli- 
gious attitude towards the facts, or seeming facts, of life ; (8) the 
imperishable foundations of that attitude in the psychological 
nature of the human soul; and (4) the rigour with which the 
pragmatic method is able to discriminate between valid and 
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invalid uses of faith, and the sufficiency of the guarantees 
which it offers, on the one hand, against the wanderings of 
individual caprice, and, on the other, against the narrownesses 
of a doctrinairism which would confine our postulates to a 
single type, those of the order falsely called “‘ mechanical.”* It 
is not “faith” to despise the work of “reason,” nor is it 
“reason” to decline the aid of “faith”; and the field of 
experience is so wide and rough that we need never be ashamed 
to import religion into its cultivation in order to perfect the 
fruits of human life. 


F. C. S. SCHILLER. 


Corpus Curist1 CoLLEGE, OxrorD. 


1 Strictly interpreted the word confirms the humanist position which it is 
so often used to exclude. For a “ mechanism” is, properly, a device—a means 
to effect a purpose. And, in point of fact, it is as a means to ordering our 
experience that “ mechanical” conceptions are in use. To abstract from this 
teleological function of all “mechanism,” therefore, is to falsify the metaphor : 
a device of nobody’s, for no purpose, is a means that has no meaning. 





WHO MAKES OUR THEOLOGY? 


Proressor E. ARMITAGE, M.A., 
Yorkshire Independent College. 


It may be feared that the theologian has fallen on evil days, 
and that men do not now take him as seriously as their fathers 
did. He is suspected of talking of things that he does not 
understand, and of seeking, with his solemn face, to impose 
upon the simple. Instead of being regarded as an exponent 
of the Queen of Sciences, he is curtly told that his lore has no 
scientific value at all, and that by no pains that he can take 
will it ever acquire any. 

But on the other hand the world never loses its deep 
interest in religion. Perhaps even it increasingly feels that 
the questions that most closely affect life are religious ques- 
tions. For life derives character and value from the relation 
which it bears to the great realities that hedge it about, so 
that the most vital question for every serious person is— 
What are those realities, and what is this great Power that 
is shaping all things and that some men call Fate and some 
call God ? 

Let, then, the reputation of the professed theologian be 
what it will, the man who has anything convincing to say in 
answer to this great question of religion gets the world’s ear. 
And if, after all, the theologian has in truth no other aim 
than to answer this very question, then men are everywhere 
theologians, and the search after the answer is carried on by 


no narrow class of professional students but by the human 
346 
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race in all its differing ranks of faith and blood, of age and sex, 
simple and wise. 

The appeal of the patriarch Jacob to his mysterious 
antagonist by the brook Jabbok, ‘Tell me, I pray thee, thy 
name,” is that of humanity in every land and age. And the 
reply is ever one that seems to evade the questioner : “ Where- 
fore is it that thou dost ask after my name?” It evades him 
even whilst enriching him: ‘“ And he blessed him there: and 
Jacob called the name of the place Peniel; for he said, ‘I 
have seen God face to face.’” And as Israel has travelled on 
through the centuries, many Peniel altars have been raised 
and many new visions gained, but still the journey’s end has 
not been reached, the hard riddle has not been read. Men 
have still repeated their appeal: “Tell us, we beseech thee, 
thy name.” They repeated it through all the dispensation of 
Law and Prophets. They were repeating it still when Jesus 
stood in their midst. And the teaching which he gave them 
still left them uncertain. The name which he gave to the 
great power above them seemed to bring them no rest, and in 
some confusion of mind they said, “ Show us the Father and 
it sufficeth us.” And when they received his reply to this 
fresh appeal, their confusion was deeper than before. But 
Jesus does nothing to remove it except that he bids them 
trust in God and trust in him and in the teaching of God’s 
Spirit in the coming days. And those days are coming still! 
The end of Truth is not yet: but a better thing is ours, 
namely, an ever-widening, ever-deepening ‘Truth as the Spirit 
leads God’s Israel on. We say that we hold the faith. And 
surely this is true. The faith that we have received is a 
precious heritage, and we gladly publish it abroad. And yet 
is it not at the same time true that we are seeking the faith, 
reaching out towards it, and reaching often through the 
Shadows? For we are still seeking to know His name, 
seeking to apprehend Him of whom we are aware in the 
fulness of the Universe and in the fulness of the Soul. It is 
in Soul and Universe that we have found Him, and because 
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our souls change and grow, and because the universe is 
changing and growing about us and for us, therefore our 
thoughts of Him must change and grow also. No altered 
view of the heavens above us leaves unaltered our thought of 
Him who fashioned them. No break-up of the radium atom, 
with liberation of stored-up energies, but affects all our 
thoughts of His relation to the things around us. Knowledge 
is one as the Universe is one: no change in any part of it 
but the effect is felt in the most remote. Emerson said: 
“I strike the rock with my hammer and the jar is felt in 
Neptune.” 

We are aware of this continual adjustment of the world’s 
theology to its growing knowledge as we read history, and 
we are not less aware of it as we look around to-day. How 
quickly schools of thought rise and wane, how soon new views 
become old-fashioned. A single man’s influence may affect 
his whole generation and make men think of God as they had 
not thought before. We easily name such men in one field 
of activity after another. An English thinker wakes Immanuel 
Kant from his dogmatic slumber, and there results a book 
which blots out Space and Time and makes God inscrutable 
to thought. But a fellow-countryman of Kant straightway 
takes men in his strong hands and makes them find God in 
the very pulse of thought itself, till the world is broken into 
camps of hostile theologians. And still they come: Goethe 
and Carlyle, Newman and Ward, Maurice, Robertson, and 
Kingsley write and lecture and preach, and new thoughts are 
born in men’s hearts concerning God and eternal things. Or 
the workers come from a wholly different field: Wallace and 
Darwin simultaneously send papers to the Royal Society, and 
lo! all men’s thought on all great themes are changed. Truly 
it is as when the woman of the parable cast her leaven into 
three measures of meal until the whole was leavened. 

At times, no doubt, we fain;would have it otherwise, and 
we pronounce our age restless, unstable, and even faithless. 
And there may often be a measure of justice in such charges. 
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But, looking broadly at the matter, is it not plain that, with 
growing knowledge about man and the world, our thoughts 
about God must grow too? This will not mean that we must 
be restless at heart. We are sojourners as all our fathers were 
and we have no continuing city ; but we have the Leader whom 
our fathers had, and manna still falls about our tents. How, 
moreover, if—rightly viewed—the journey be indeed the goal, 
and if—with Lessing—we would rather have search after truth 
than truth itself? How if we are so constituted, and if God 
is such as that for ever we shall still be moving on, still reach- 
ing larger truth and higher heights? How if heaven means 
this: the zest of the march, the open road for ever ? 

But without discussing such questions, here we seem to 
see the world unceasingly engaged in the search of which I 
have spoken. All the religions of all the lands have arisen as 
aresult. There is a sense in which the most backward savage 
is as truly engaged in this search as the wisest philosopher, for, 
until he knows what or who it is that is hedging him in before 
and behind, that has launched him into being, and that holds 
the future in his hand, all other knowledge is trivial. Earth 
is not his until you give him heaven as well: Home is not 
home unless behind it stands the larger house: Man is not 
man, but only the highest offspring of the brutes, and more 
perplexed than they, until he finds his God and Father in the 
heavens! In response, then, to deep constitutional needs man 
asks to know the secret at the heart of the universe. How 
is he to conceive of it ?—how must he behave towards it ?—what 
is its name ¢ , 

Every kind of answer has been given to this question. ‘The 
hidden mystery has been proclaimed to be power or even 
cruelty, to be wisdom or caprice, darkness or light, hatred 
or love. What name has not been tried? To what name have 
not temples and altars risen? And the clash and conflict of 
religions has made much of the tragedy of history. It makes 
it still where Mussulman meets Hindu in the riots of Bombay, 
or Tartar falls on Armenian in the defiles of the Caucasus. 
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But though religions divide mankind, Religion is at bottom the 
great reconciler. No tie binds men together as does a common 
faith. The very wars of religion are passionate endeavours 
after such a faith, and beyond all other promises of final peace 
on earth is that which springs out of a common humanity with 
its common religious needs. 

The history of the course which religion has taken in the 
world looks at first bewildering enough. What a kaleidoscope 
of restless change and inconsistent elements it presents! Is 
there any law, any principle to be discovered in it? Here is 
the African savage cowering in the Equatorial forests, which 
he sees peopled with baleful spirits who are seeking to bring 
ruin on hut and fold. But into his forest there comes the 
Arab intruder, who is at once preacher and slaver, and who 
forces upon him both yoke and creed; and behold the forest 
spirits go, and there has come in their place a name at once 
terrible and merciful, the Allah of Mohammed. But the 
student of history sees that name carried north and east from 
Mecca as well as south and west. He is bewildered to see it 
quench the name of Christ in the cradleland of Christendom 
as it does that of Zoroaster in Persia, and of Brahma through 
large sections of the population of India. Why, he asks, 
does this come and that go, this name stay and that pass out 
of memory? Are warrior hands the only true church-builders, 
or does the aimless drift of races across the globe fix the 
confines of religious creeds? Is it the lesson of history that 
there is no such thing as a standard of truth, a criterion of 
judgment, to guide men in the most vital matter of all ? 

If such a student were to carry his question to the repre- 
sentatives of any of the warring creeds he would, of course, be 
met by them with confidence. For each of them claims the 
highest credentials, and presents them as being at once indis- 
putable and exclusive of all others. But this very fact arrests 
him afresh, and he argues that this appeal to the Buddha, to 
Jesus, Mohammed, or other of the supreme names of history 
is plainly not final ; for the question at once arises—What has 
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made these names supreme and by what authority do they 
rule men? How is it that Mohammed’s name inspires rude 
hosts who, century after century, break past the frontiers of 
other faiths, Koran and sword in hand ¢—or why is it that the 
untiring enthusiasm of the Christian missionary is kindled by 
the name of Jesus? Mohammed was an obscure camel-driver 
and the men of the Koreish despised him. Jesus was a man 
of the people and scorned by the accredited religious class. 
This question of the student’s plainly goes behind all the 
answers of religious tradition with their theories of inspired 
book or authoritative council. It demands a more funda- 
mental reply, and there is no resting-place for the questioner 
until he confronts the individual disciple who for himself has 
heard this Mohammed or this Jesus, and who has adjudged 
him true. The student, in short, is brought into relations with 
the direct spiritual intuitions of the hearer. The preacher has 
called to the hearer to hear, and “faith cometh by hearing.” 
The man cries: “I believe, for I have heard for myself and am 
persuaded.” 

There is nothing so elementary, so simple, as this man of 
the common people who will pass his verdict and who will 
decide whether the message that is spoken shall abide or shall 
fall to the ground. His authority will not be disputed. 
Grave councils and authoritative assemblies will, in due course, 
arise to sustain his judgment and to cast it into binding forms. 
But how came the plain man by it? What was the method 
by which he reached these tremendous conclusions? Again 
the answer is of the simplest kind though it is an answer 
which provokes the scorn of the Scribes. For the man has no 
other account to give of why he proclaims this true and that 
false except that so they seem to him! He cannot reason the 
matter: he does not attemptit. All that he knows is that there 
is within him a movement of assent towards the one and of 
dissent from the other. The former seems to sustain, and the 
latter to contradict all that he knows of life and reality. He 
brings the teaching, in fact, to the touchstone of experience— 
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of his own experience first of all, and then to the experience of 
those who stand nearest to him and whom he best understands, 
The test no doubt is a hard one to apply, for experience is 
many-sided and conflicting; but he must make the best that 
he can of it, for he has nothing else to turn to. He can only 
correct a narrow experience by a wider one, and the wider by 
a wider still. He is an empiricist through and through, and 
he acts by rule of thumb. But this is only to say that he is 
being led like a blind horse by the deeply implanted instincts 
of his humanity, and that his course is marked out for him by 
the fundamental facts of his own nature. 

When a moment ago I so boldly named the word empiri- 
cist, it was with a view to exposing the beggarliness which the 
position I am taking must have for the philosopher. I do not 
attempt to guard it from his scorn. If he is bent on finding 
in experience a core richer than experience itself, I am not of 
his company, however august its claims. If he thinks that 
the essential significance and value of experience can be dis- 
tilled into rationalised thought, then it appears to me that he 
is holding an error that has often made lean the domain of 
philosophy. He drops the substance to grasp the shadow; 
he loses the unity of the living person to seek the unity of 
thought, which, in truth, is not a unity at all but only a 
fragment of such unity and an abstraction from it. For it 
is ever the man in the integrity of his consciousness and 
experience that is the unity and reality before us. Only for 
logical purposes can that consciousness be broken into feelings 
and thoughts and the rest. Each thread runs through each 
other in the web of life—each holds the other and is held by it. 
The premisses of our thought are not earlier thoughts more 
than the emotions of our hearts and the purposes of our wills. 
We think at our finger-tips as truly as in our brains, and in 
our whole activity we are wholly engaged. And it is through 
this unbroken unity of our personal life that we lay hold on 
the Divine Person. Deep answers unto deep, and, within the 
deeps of man, man finds the deeper deeps of God. Life pro- 
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claims Life, soul Soul, person Person! These great words are 
all meaningless to science and philosophy whenever these are 
strictly interpreted. They are a continual offence to it! But 
this is because science and philosophy are abstractions from 
life, and can never deal with life as a whole or with those great 
words which integrate experience. And just because the 
professional theologian has often sought a science and philo- 
sophy of religion, and has dealt in definitions of terms and in 
logically systematised thought, he has often lost the clues of 
reality and built unsubstantial fabrics in which no human 
being could make a home. He has sought a beginning in 
some so-called First Principles instead of in the beating hearts 
of living men, and he has fancied that he would more surely 
reach the Kingdom of Truth if he turned his back on the eager 
life of the world with all its love and hate, sorrow and sin, 
than if he sought it in the home and in the street. But he has 
laboured in vain! And may we not agree to say that it is 
well that he has been found out, and that our. time will have 
nothing further to say to him? For, surely, there are no such 
things as First Principles from which to make a start. As 
Mr Schiller has well said, what we call First Principles are but 
mutilated fragments of our experience, and from such frag- 
ments we shall never deduce any large or vital conclusions. 
We must have life in our premisses if we are to reach life at 
our finish. And in the logic of every-day life we of course 
have this, for we inevitably make our start from our own 
living experience. 

I venture to think that it augurs well for philosophy in 
Kurope and America that strong schools have arisen which 
insist that here, and nowhere else, must the foundations be 
laid. They call to us to quit a priori methods and to study 
Man, and man’s life and aspirations, his failures, sin, and 
salvation. I rejoice in all that I see of this in Germany, and 
for theologians there who preserve in their professorial chairs 
a piety which they learnt in a father’s manse, and who bring 


to the interpretation of Christian history their own personal 
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Christian experience. I rejoice, too, in the large humanist 
teachings of certain distinguished American theologians, and 
in their quest after religious truth through a catholic study of 
religious experience. I am glad that England is not without 
thinkers of the same order. 

But, in the meantime, we have the Preacher, and the 
preacher is pre-eminently a man rooted in the race and in its 
experience. He is a son of man speaking to the sons of men 
in the language of their needs and sufferings and desires. He 
is no preacher if he is not bone of their bone and flesh of their 
flesh, rejoicing with them that do rejoice and weeping with 
them that weep. And neither is he a preacher until he brings 
Heaven’s answer to earth’s cry, and Heaven’s medicine to earth’s 
pain. But how is he in each new age to do this? The pain 
of his age may grow out of new-felt needs. The times, 
perhaps, are out of joint with all the current conceptions of 
life, with its social and economic theories, with its ethical 
standards and ideals. There is a deep sense of their in- 
adequacy and even falseness, and a longing for light and higher 
guidance. And what does it all at bottom mean but that 
men long for the light and guidance which there is for them 
in a truer knowledge of the great Power that has fashioned 
all things? They dimly feel that it is through that knowledge, 
and through that alone, that they can come to true knowledge 
of themselves and of the life in which they are plunged. It 
is for the preacher at such grave times to fill the office of 
theologian and proclaim to troubled men the name of the 
Lord. Thus did the prophet-preachers of Judah and Israel 
discharge their great task, and, as we review their age, we see 
that through them God carried forward His great purpose of 
self-revelation in human history. The sins and needs of Israel 
forced the preacher more closely upon God, until God yielded 
to him the answer to the people’s need. It is thus that the 
Old Testament shows us Moses in the hour of Israel’s apostacy. 
The prophet is at the end of his resources save as these are 
replenished in a new and larger sight of God. And therefore, 
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going apart from the people, he urges in supplication his 
pressing need: “Show me, I beseech Thee, Thy glory.” 
And in spiritual wrestling, to which as preacher the sin and 
peril of his people have driven him, he wins the vision. 
Sanctifying himself for their sakes, the eyes of his spirit are 
opened and the glory of the Goodness of the Lord passes 
before him. It is as the minister of the Covenant to the 
people, as their spiritual servant and mediator, that he con- 
strains Heaven and that the Kingdom of Truth suffers violence 
at his hands. And as we read the story of his proclamation 
to Israel we recognise that another great forward step has 
been taken. 

Should I err if I said that in age after age, and land after 
land, it has been at the preacher’s word that these forward 
steps in the world’s spiritual progress have been taken, that— 
in other words—it has been the preacher who has proved the 
progressive and constructive theologian? How conspicuously 
would this seem to be the case in our own religious history. 
Was it not as a preacher that Jesus delivered to the world his 
great transforming declarations about God? It was for men’s 
sakes that he spoke: he “had compassion on the multitude.” 
He saw them “as sheep not having a shepherd, and he began 
to teach them many things.” His word addressed itself to 
the needs and sins of men; it was drawn forth by them, and 
received its shape and significance from them. As we 
follow the story we see that that significance was only dimly 
realised whilst yet Jesus was in their midst. Its immense 
content was still unexplored, and in the centuries immedi- 
ately following his death we see the things of Christ gradu- 
ally brought to the apprehension of his disciples. But it 
is the preacher still who is the theologian, precisely because 
it is the preacher who is forced by the needs of men to 
discover the supply for these needs which Jesus had brought. 
Paul, the untiring missionary, is the great constructor of 
the new theology, though other apostolic hands are also 
engaged. And still through all the formative years of 
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the first four centuries the Christian thinker is the Christian 
preacher. The great Fathers of the Church—whether Greek 
or Latin—are ministers of the word to their harried flocks, 
preaching it often up to the very threshold of the blood-stained 
arena. And should I not have the same story to tell if I 
followed the course of the Church on to the great times of 
later theologic reconstruction, whether in the sixteenth century 
or at the Evangelical Revival at the close of the eighteenth? 
It is the preacher rather than the student recluse and the 
philosopher who has welcomed the fuller light and heralded the 
larger truth. 

But if this be really the case, does such theological 
construction rest on solid foundations? And will not the 
philosopher, to whom history thus gives the go-by, have his 
revenge as he points out that such construction is all highly 
subjective and relative? For does not man thus seem to be 
spinning a doctrine of God out of his own spiritual require- 
ments, and to be fashioning a theology that may bring him 
the comfort, the pardon, and the promises that he longs for? 
The preacher, it may further be urged, is the last man to see 
truth in a dry light. He is biassed by his affections and by 
his profound compassion for men, lost to themselves and to 
God, and by his eager desire to speak some word of immediate 
helpfulness to them. His regard is fixed on them rather than | 
on pure truth, and this fact is pronounced to be absolutely 
disqualifying. But such criticisms are the attempt to draw 
us back into the realm of abstractions. We know nothing 
about pure truth but only about relative truth, about truth 
that is for living men and concrete action. Knowledge of 
truth is all my knowledge, or another man’s knowledge, and 
the subjective note is inevitably audible in it. But the 
presence of that note does not discredit it, for our confidence 
in the subjective element is as immediate as it is in the 
objective. We necessarily place trust in the validity of our 
constitution, the evidence of our senses, and the cogency of 
our thoughts. It is not for us to speak apologetically of our 
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human nature, and to deprecate the subjective element in 
knowledge as though we had fashioned it and obtruded it into 
God’s universe. Weare no more responsible for it than for the 
solar system, and we should look upon the moral and spiritual 
universe within us with as deep an awe as that with which we 
look into the starry vault of heaven. For man is the great 
object presented to man’s contemplation, and he has no line 
long enough to plumb its depths. He stands in his momentary 
consciousness upon the shore of his own spirit and looks out 
towards its infinite horizons, and as he lays the measuring- 
rod of his own nature upon the universe he is measuring 
infinity against infinity! If man does not find God in his 
own soul he will find Him nowhere; if there is no testimony 
to Him in the very structure and constitution of his spirit, 
there will be none in the architecture of the heavens. 

The preacher is the man who reads God’s name wrought 
into the very substance of human nature, and the deep 
experiences of life which bring that nature into clearer light 
reveal at the same time to his eye the name that is inscribed 
within it. There is nothing subjective here in the illegitimate 
sense. Life’s experience has brought into view deep aspects 
of humanity which are objective and real in every sense of 
those terms, and which reveal the character and the purpose 
of their Author. 

It will not, I think, be denied that, whether legitimate or 
not, man has proceeded in this manner and built up his belief 
in God and his thought about God’s nature from what ex- 
perience has shown to him in himself. From the earliest dawn 
of human life to which we can get back, man has been, as a 
French writer has said, incurably religious. And there is no 
explanation of this fact to be given except that man consti- 
tutionally needs religion, and that out of such need flow 
religious affirmations. It is to put the cart before the horse to 
ascribe his religion to miraculous revelations or authoritative 
prophets. The man accredits these because his nature was 
already crying out for them. And what man was doing from 
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the first he continues to do. The touchstone that he brings 
to every revelation, to every word of the Buddha, of Jesus, 
Mohammed, or other, is the touchstone of his own nature and 
experience. Whether he is entitled to do so or not, he will 
obstinately affirm that what deeply accords with these is true, 
and that that is false which clashes with them. All references 
to divinely sent teachers, to authoritative church or book, are 
secondary and derivative, for these themselves stand only as 
they bear this test. If the Buddha spoke a word that swept 
through India like flame through stubble, it was not that he 
rested it on a higher than its own intrinsic authority. It is 
notorious that he set the accredited authorities upon one side 
and appealed only to the verdict of the candid hearer. If Jesus 
overruled the Law of Moses in a teaching that, in truth, 
fulfilled it, he did not base himself on Law or Prophet but 
stood among the common people, crying, “‘ He that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear.” His declaration of the Father came 
with power just because it was implicitly in the spirit of man 
already, so that when Jesus spoke “the thoughts of many 
hearts were revealed.” Men had often tried to utter that 
name before his day. Those early prophets of India who came 
over the Northern mountains singing the hymns of the 
Rig-Veda had tried to do so as, looking upward, they said 
*« Dyaus-pitar ”—“‘ Heaven-father.” The Greek had scarcely 
transliterated the name or the aspiration as he cried “ Zeus- 
pater,” or the Latin as he repeated it, “ Ju-piter.” Here, surely, 
are the ages calling for Jesus; this is the “ Christianity as old 
as Creation,” this is the age-long human need ; and authority 
flows at once into the words of Jesus as the common people 
find that need satisfied by them. 

Need is more than desire, and the religious procedure of 
mankind does not lie open to the criticism that it takes desire 
to be the clue to reality. The teaching of the Father by 
Jesus has not laid its deep hold on men merely because 
human nature craves for such a doctrine, but rather because 
it needs it in order to a worthy self-realisation. Out of that 
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doctrine there flows order and strength into human life; pain 
and failure are transfigured, and this unintelligible world 
becomes a home in which sons and daughters may dwell in 
peace and in hopefulness. And where such results as these are 
reached men speak with confidence. They know no higher 
guaranties of truth than these, and they ask for conviction 
of no other kind. Whether they be pronounced right or 
wrong they will still believe them trustworthy, and will obstin- 
ately persist in moving forward as they always have moved. 

The philosophers, it is true, have generally been against 
them. They have objected that a doctrine that is guaranteed 
only by its relation to human experience and need is tainted 
with relativity through and through. But philosophers of 
this order need to be firmly asked what they mean by their 
derogatory words about the relative. What do they ever 
expect to reach that is not relative? And what value for any 
living soul would it have if they could reach it? The search 
after the absolute, if by that term be meant something which 
is out of all relations, is the search for the Void, and not for 
Truth and Reality. That which is true and real is true and 
real for somebody; it stands in relation to their perceptive 
minds. Indeed, it zs the relative which alone is real, and the 
realities of religion are all relative to the percipient souls of 
men. It is thus that the Bible presents the matter. Religion 
is in the Bible a human experience. God is known and 
apprehended in His relations to man: His character is set 
forth in the category of human virtues. He purposes, He 
acts in time, He loves and saves. The bold anthropomorphism 
of the Bible is only so far qualified as to check the inferences 
of a crude experience by appeals to a more mature one. But 
it is ever within the framework of experience that it moves, 
and outside that framework religion cannot live. Philosophy, 
it is true, aspires to soar into purer heights; but in land after 
land—in India, in Greece (dare I say in Germany ?)—it has 
been asphyxiated in the thin air in which it has lost touch with 
the rich, full-blooded realities of human experience. 
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It is the preacher’s happiness to dwell among those realities. 
He is at home in the Bible as he is at home among the vivid 
experiences of spiritual religion. He does not seek to discover 
its essence and reality in some rationale of it all. He knows 
that a rationale of life is but a thin ghost of the reality, a 
single aspect of it, which may have great interest in itself but 
which needs to be set alongside other and wholly different 
aspects of it. Of the most central things in religion the pure 
philosopher can make nothing. He stumbles, as I have already 
said, at all the big words—FPerson, Life, Liberty, and the rest. 
Leave him to himself and he will analyse them out of exist- 
ence! For they are all opaque to thought, they all involve 
antinomies of the Reason. The thinker as such, the man, that 
is, who aims at consistent logical procedure, is paralysed in the 
field of Religion. He can construct nothing. The materials 
are not in his hands, and they never can come into them. 
But the preacher’s method is wholly other. He believes in 
man as having proceeded from the hand of God, and he 
accepts each man’s experience as that man knows it. Not 
that he does not see man’s sin, man’s error, and man’s folly; 
but beneath these he reads, still unobliterated, the lines upon 
which his nature has been laid and detects the lineaments of 
the Father's face. Looking upon man, the preacher sees as in 
a glass the glory of the Lord, and he proclaims the glory that 
he sees. He does not cease to be a student of books, because 
his proper study is seen to be man. He more truly understands 
his book than before. For books, rightly seen, ave men, and the 
man who comes to the world’s great library with his eye ever 
fixed on human life brings the true key with him. Theology 
can never be safely studied apart from the active service of 
men, and schools of theologians that are not at the same time 
schools of prophets stand in danger of deadly heresy. But if 
the theologian is a preacher he will not present God as being 
the conclusion to which Reason conducts so much as being 
the Companion and the Saviour upon whom man in his need 
lays hold. He will courageously set Him forth in all the 
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concrete forms which are relative to man’s necessities. The 
man of pure thought has little help to give the preacher here, 
as he has little criticism to pass. F. H. Bradley, in his 
Appearance and Reality, finely teaches that a religious 
man, who is walking humbly with his God but who would 
fain further strengthen his religious assurance by turning to 
philosophical studies, would make a mistake. For whatever 
value such studies may have, they have no such value as 
that. Harnack is not saying a very different word when, in 
speaking about a true knowledge of Jesus, he says: “ Let the 
plain man continue to read his New Testament as he has read 
it, for, in the long run, the critic can read it no otherwise.” 
And Professor F. Loofs, of Halle, in speaking about the 
attempts of early Greek theologians to build up a system of 
accurate Christian Knowledge, says: “ Knowledge is indeed 
associated with faith. There is an intellectual element in 
faith which can, to some extent, be treated by itself, and yet 
there is always a danger in such abstractions: for the know- 
ledge which is implied in Christian faith is not a knowledge 
about the subject of faith, but is rather the certitude of faith 
itself, and so it is a religious or spiritual knowledge not safely 
to be separated from the religious and spiritual life.” 

It is in no spirit of obscurantism that Bradley and Harnack 
and Loofs speak, for they are but vindicating the whole against 
the part when they vindicate the man and his faith against 
that single aspect of his life which we call Philosophy. It is 
in the service of man and in the fellowship of faith that the 
preacher’s office and opportunity as a theologian lies. 


KE. ARMITAGE. 
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CHRIST AND CASAR—THE RIVAL 
SAVIOURS OF THE SECOND CENTURY. 
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Principal, and Professor of Apologetics and Dogmatics, United Free 
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WHEN we look back to the second century of our era, we 
find two great institutions face to face, distinguished from 
each other in many ways. The one is dominant, powerful, 
organised, with means and resources of all kinds at its com- 


mand. Men fear, trust, obey the Emperor: his word is law 
from the Elbe to the Sahara, and from Persia to Britain. He 
is, in fact, the head of the administrative, the judicial, and the 
legislative powers of the Empire. All men and all institutions 
centre in him, and he is thought of as the providence of the 
people. All kinds of sanctions buttress his authority, and 
enhance his power. His government, too, was warmly sup- 
ported and highly valued, specially by the provinces. The 
advent of the Empire was a boon to the provinces of no 
ordinary kind. It set them free from the dominion of a class 
of governors who had been wont to seek a provincial govern- 
ment mainly to repair their fortunes, wasted by the luxuriance 
and extravagance of Rome. Many of these provinces were 
taken over by the Emperor himself, and were ruled by officers 
responsible directly to him alone. So those provinces which 
had been plundered, racked by extortion, ruined through the 
greed and rapine of governors, were ruled justly, according to 


method and law, and the governors knew that the governed 
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might appeal to Cesar. The provinces were loyal to Cesar, 
were devoted to him, served him with ardour and loyalty, 
and finally worshipped him. Even those Emperors who were 
cruel, tyrannous, suspicious, and arbitrary to the Roman people, 
were usually fair to the provinces, and ruled them according to 
the precedents set by Augustus. The Pax Romana brooded 
over those provinces, and the people could live and work with 
calm and easy minds, secure in the thought that they might 
trust in the fairness of Roman justice, and in the might of 
Roman protection. 

There was toleration also for all religions which had been 
professed by the conquered peoples. ‘The peoples were free to 
continue in the practice of their own religions, and to worship 
the gods of their fathers in the ways in which their fathers 
worshipped. Nay, the Romans offered to the gods of the con- 
quered peoples the hospitality of the pantheon; and, on cause 
shown, these gods might be worshipped by any person within the 
bounds of the Empire. Egypt might continue to worship Isis 
and Osiris, Syria might continue to be enthusiastic in the service 
of the Mother of the Gods, and Greece might think of him 
whom they called the father of gods and men, and adore Apollo, 
the god of insight and of foresight, and Athena the wise, and 
the imperial authority made no sign of disapproval; nay, it 
might condescend to approve and encourage. Judea too might 
abide in what appeared to the multitude to be their strange faith. 
For as that worship was manifested in the Diaspora it must 
have appeared strange to the peoples in the midst of whom 
they dwelt. If we remember that every act, every thought 
almost, of the ancient peoples had a religious reference and a 
religious significance, we shall begin to appreciate the strange- 
ness of the Jewish religion to the Gentiles. For the Gentiles 
began the day with a religious act ; they continued the day in 
a succession of religious acts. As they passed along the streets 
they made a sign of reverence to the images of the gods ; they 
paused before an anointed pillar, or some fane counted sacred 
to make the proper religious gesture of reverence. Then the 
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slaying of animals for food was a sacrifice to the gods; the 
eating of food was accompanied with the offering of part of it 
to the household gods, and libations were poured forth to 
them whensoever one drank. ‘The work of the year; ploughing, 
sowing, tilling the fields and reaping them, had their appro- 
priate service. So was it also with public associated action. 
It was openly, ostentatiously religious. But the Jewish people 
of the Diaspora, to the nations who viewed them from the 
outside, appeared to be a people without a religion. They 
had no temple, no priest, no altar, no sacrifice. They met 
once a week, or perhaps oftener, and even when they met 
they had few ceremonies; they had a ritual of praise, prayer, 
reading from a book, and exhortation. They made no sign in 
recognition of the gods as they walked along the streets; but 
still they were a people, and their ways of religious observance, 
however strange they might have appeared to the Roman 
government, were tolerated. Their religion was a licit religion. 

As we read the history of Rome in the first centuries, we 
find universal religious toleration: the peoples were free to go 
their own way in the religious sphere, unless their religious 
acts disturbed the public peace; but then these were prohibited 
not as religious acts but as disturbances of the peace. There 
was one exception, however, to this almost universal toleration. 
This was the continued attitude of the imperial government 
towards the Christian Church. From an early period—pro- 
bably from the time of Nero, certainly from the time 
of the Flavian family—the Christian religion was an illicit 
religion. Christians were out of law. They were condemned 
without trial. As soon as they confessed that they were 
Christians they were condemned, their goods confiscated, 
themselves sent to prison or to the stake. The evidence 
is abundant, in Pliny’s Letter to Trajan, in the writings of 
the apologists from Justin Martyr onwards. Of the fact 
there can be no doubt: what is the explanation? In the 
Acts of the Apostles you find that the Christian Church 
was as yet a body unrecognised by the Roman government, 
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not distinguished from the Jews. To Gallio the difference 
between Jew and Christian was a difference within “ your 
law.” In the Apocalypse we are in the time when the dis- 
tinction was well recognised, and the Christian Church was 
deemed to be the enemy of the Roman law, constitution, 
scheme of life and conduct. Again we ask, what was the 
reason of this thoroughgoing antagonism? In answer, we must 
look at the organisation of the Roman Empire from another — 
the religious—point of view. Remember the result, the 
inevitable result, of the advancing power of Rome. She had 
proceeded on her conquering career for centuries; she had 
spared the humble and had subdued the proud, until 
the known world was under her dominion, or, at all events, 
within her influence. She had attained to visible and tangible 
power, a power the greatest known to men. But her dominion 
tended to draw all sources of power within itself. The sub- 
duing of the nations tended to cast into the background all 
that the nations were in possession of. Remember that the 
nations and the national gods were closely bound together, 
and whatever brought the nations into disrepute tended to 
place the gods in a position of powerlessness. So the pro- 
gress of the Roman power tended to dwarf the gods. The 
visible powers tended to thrust the invisible into the back- 
ground. If this was true of the ‘national gods, it was 
so far true of the gods of Rome itself. The religious ideas 
of the Roman people were not sufficiently elastic to stretch 
wide enough to cover the new area of the Roman dominion. 
The problems of the city-state were few and small when 
compared with the problems of a world-dominion. The 
gods who once called forth the loyalty and fidelity and 
devotion of their votaries became unequal to the demand 
made on them. 

On all hands there was the need of something new. There 
must be a symbol of unity to represent the unity of the 
Empire. Polytheism was clearly inadequate to meet the new 
situation. Gradually there grew up such a symbol of unity, 
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and as it grew it drew to itself sanctions not merely political, 
military, and civil, but sanctions which were in their nature 
and scope religious as well. There were conditions which were 
necessary to be observed by those who served the Empire, or 
exercised power in name of the Empire. The sacramentum or 
military oath which the soldiers took, the oath of allegiance 
which holders of office were bound to take on assuming office, 
were indeed always regarded as religiously binding ; but they 
soon took a definitely religious meaning, and extended to people 
who did not serve in the army or hold office. The distinctively 
religious element came to be known as emperor-worship. 
This tendency appeared in the first place in the provinces, and 
appeared very early in the history of the Empire. Evidence of 
this appears abundantly in the inscriptions, of which we now 
have so many, and of which the value for historical investigation 
is so great. Here is one of them, dating from the year 9 B.c. 
It refers to the birthday of Augustus, and the occasion of it is 
likely connected with the introduction of the Julian Calendar 
into the province of Asia. This is the inscription :—‘ This day 
has given the earth an entirely new aspect. The world would 
have gone to destruction had there not streamed forth from 
him who is now born a common blessing. Rightly does he 
judge who recognises in this birthday the beginning of life and 
of all the powers of life; now is that ended when men pitied 
themselves for being born. ... From no other day does 
the individual or the community receive such benefit as from 
this natal day, full of blessing to all. The providence which 
rules over all has filled this man with such gifts for the 
salvation ,of the world as designate him the Saviour for 
us and for the coming generations; of wars will he make 
an end, and establish all things worthily. By his appearing 
are the hopes of our forefathers fulfilled; not only has 
he surpassed the good deeds of men of earlier time, but it 
is impossible that one greater than he can ever appear. The 
birthday of God has brought to the world glad tidings that are 
bound up in Him. From His birthday a new era begins.” 
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It is a striking inscription, and it does not stand alone. 
Echoes of it, or something like it, appear in Virgil and in other 
literature of the period, and other inscriptions are extant show- 
ing that in all Asiatic cities men could read and mark such 
sentiments as these. The sentiments of the inscriptions would 
have an educative and persuasive effect on the popular mind, and 
we need not be surprised to think or find that Cesar-worship 
became popular, widespread, passionate, and devoted. Space 
will not permit me to trace the growth of this tendency in 
detail, but may [ refer to Bishop Westcott’s article on the 
World and the Church in his Commentary on the First 
Epistle of St John, to Ramsay (treatise on Letters to the Seven 
Churches), and to Dill’s work on Roman Society from Nero to 
Marcus Aurelius. I refer only to literature easily accessible 
and recent. Friedlinder’s Sittengeschichte may also be referred 
to, not so much for this particular topic as for the light it casts 
on the moral state of the pagan peoples in the second century. 
The main thing I have in view is to show that the Roman 
system was a system that gathered into itself all the sanctions 
which appealed to man as such. The reverence and obedience 
due to authority, the gratitude due to the power that pro- 
tected, ruled, guided, and helped, and so on, were strengthened 
and fortified by the religious devotion due to the power they 
regarded as in every way divine. The emperors, too, were 
trained to a high estimate of their function. We may refer 
to the picture of the imperial function which Seneca drew for 
Nero. He reminds Nero that he has succeeded to a vice- 
gerency of God on earth. He is the arbiter of life and death, 
on whose word the fortunes of citizens, the happiness and 
misery of the peoples depend. His innocence raises the highest 
hopes. The Emperor is the one bond that holds the world- 
empire together; he is its vital breath. The imperial task is 
heavy, and its perils are great. Man, the hardest of animals 
to govern, can only be governed long by love, and can only be 
won by beneficence and gentleness to the frowardness of men. 
In his godlike place, the prince should imitate the mercy of 
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the gods. Wielding illimitable power, he is the servant of all, 
and cannot usurp the licence of the private subject. He is 
like one of the heavenly orbs, bound by inevitable law to move 
onward in a fixed orbit, unswerving and unresting. 

So we paraphrase the teaching of Seneca to his pupil, Nero; 
and though Nero disregarded it, other emperors, like Ves- 
pasian in a measure, and more fully Trajan, Hadrian, and the 
Antonines, strove to realise that they were to their people in the 
place of an earthly providence. More and more, however, did 
the emperors come to look on their office as divine, and divine 
not merely as a trust given them by the gods, but divine in 
some inherent meaning, till Domitian caused himself to be 
spoken of as “‘ Dominus et Deus noster.” All offices, civil and 
ecclesiastical, were really in the possession of the Emperor. 
He was Consul, Imperator, Pontifex maximus ; or if any other 
was allowed to obtain these offices, it was only for a time. 

This was the power which in the early centuries fronted 
the Church. It was a power behind which was a long history, 
for the Empire had succeeded to the inheritance of the Republic, 
and had all the prestige of that unrivalled history. It had also 
the might of possession, and all the visible forces of the world 
were at its command. The subject peoples found in it their 
earthly providence. The Empire, and its visible embodiment, 
the Emperor, were the symbol of all that was great and good. 
At first the name of the Emperor was placed on the altar or 
written in inscriptions along with the name of the tribal or city 
god ; soon it occupied the only place. But Czsar-worship was 
not considered to be opposed to the worship of the gods of the 
land. On the contrary, whatever the peoples attributed to the 
gods came to be ascribed to Cesar. 

Space will not allow me to deal with the revival of earnest 
religious feeling, with the renewed aggressive religious fervency 
of philosophy, in the second century. We have allowed 
literature to rule our conceptions of the moral and religious 
condition of the first and second centuries far too much. We 
have read Juvenal, Tacitus, Ovid, and others too much, and 
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other evidence too little. No doubt the pictures of the life of 
Rome and of the highest society there are lurid enough, and 
purple with all the colours of decay ; but there were provincial 
cities in which an earnest life was possible, and there were 
rural communities in which the old Roman ideal persisted. 
Friedlander, in his Sittengeschichte, has gathered the evidence 
and marshalled it with convincing power, and shown us that 
it was not a decrepit, sceptical, moribund society with which 
the Church came into conflict ; nay, we see paganism gathering 
its forces, renewing its faith, fortifying itself with all the 
resources of civilisation to grapple with the Church, and to 
fight with this its great battle. 

But I have to take much of this for granted, and cannot 
describe the revival of moral and religious life in the second 
century within the pagan sphere. Philosophy became earnest, 
eager, and aggressive. Belief in the ancient gods quickened into 
life; the gods of Egypt, Syria, Persia, helped to deepen the 
more abstract conceptions of the Divine held. by the Roman 
people ; and the religious feelings of the people were fervid, and 
influenced action. 

But the main thing is that the Czsar-worship, fortified so 
far by the attribution to them of the functions and qualities of 
the Divine, had become to the peoples—specially to the pro- 
vinces—a real religion of salvation. It was the Cesar-Saviour 
that they worshipped, and the salvation which Cesar gave was a 
very real salvation of akind. He was their defender, their ruler, 
their deliverer from oppression from their immediate rulers ; 
he defended them from enemies beyond their borders ; he gave 
them a peaceful time in which to live and work; he enabled 
them to provide for their wants, to possess property without 
the haunting dread that the possession of property would 
only serve to make them the mark for the envy and 
oppression of those in possession of power. An earthly 
providence, which grew ever greater in the imagination, a 
power about which fancy played, on which imagination 


brooded, regarding the greatness of which intelligence de- 
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lighted to play, and on the power and beneficence of which 
philosophers delighted to dwell, until heart and mind kindled 
into something like adoration—this is what confronted the 
Church. The Empire had its ideal, an ideal not without 
grandeur, into which many elements entered, and which men, 
both emperors and private citizens, took very seriously. But 
perhaps the shortest description of it is summed up in the phrase 
of the Cesar-Saviour, and the religious devotion directed 
towards him. 

Let us picture, then, that organised society, with its 
sanctions and its ideal, with its far-reaching power, its long and 
varied history, its splendid achievement, its political system, 
its magnificent body of law, and its concatenated administration, 
all now invested with a religious interest as wide as the Empire, 
and set over against the Christian Church. Two Saviours 
stand over against each other, the Christ-Saviour and the 
Cesar-Saviour: two different ideals of salvation, different in 
what. they promised to save men from and to save them for; 
two different ideals of life, and two different sets of values to 
be fought for and obtained. Their ideals in all these respects 
were different from one another ; in fact, they were the reverse 
of each other. Christianity is the reversal of ordinary human 
ideals ; it sets up a different set of values, judged by different 
standards and enforced by sanctions which men had not 
discovered before. 

Then the history of Christianity had been short, and it 
could not point to many triumphs, certainly to nothing 
which in the visible sphere could compare with Rome. It 
arose among a subject race, in one of the smallest and most 
despised of the peoples over whom Rome held power. It was 
not even a religion held by all of that despised race. Its 
apostles and teachers, its adherents and followers, were not of 
the class which ordinary judgment counts worthy and mighty. 
The Founder of it was one crucified; and we, to whom the Cross 
is a symbol of all that is great, awe-inspiring, worthy of rever- 
ence, can scarcely realise what a death on the cross meant to 
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those generations. To the Jews it meant degradation, to the 
Romans it meant a kind of punishment which told them at 
once that he who bore it was outside the pale of Roman 
citizenship. From faith in this Crucified One arose the 
Christian Church. It had no visible power, no wealth, no 
learning, no armed throngs at its back; the weapons of its 
warfare were such as the world always held in contempt. 
But there was enthusiasm, there was zeal, there was devotion; 
men lived for Christianity, died for it, worked for it, compassed 
sea and land in order to communicate to others what they 
deemed to be glad tidings. It grew and multipled, it passed 
out of Palestine, it went into the cities of Asia Minor, passed 
into the cities of Greece, and in less than half a century it 
was an organised body, with a religion, an ethic, a mode of life 
well recognised from within itself, and recognisable by all 
other people. 

It used the facilities for rapid communication from centres 
which Rome had created for its own purpose. The Churches 
in different places were in frequent communication with one 
another ; there was a common feeling of brotherhood among 
them, a common loyalty to their Saviour, and a common 
interest in the common salvation. True, they had no arms 
in their hands, no wealth behind them, and in their sacred 
literature there were inculcated reverence and obedience to the 
ruling powers, and no thought of rebellion was in their minds. 
Why, then, was there this antagonism, this feeling of opposition 
reaching over the whole of the points of contact between 
Church and Empire ? 

The first element of the answer is found in the attitude 
which Christians felt bound to take up towards those principles 
on which the Roman Empire was based. The Christians 
believed in God, and belief in the One God meant that they 
should worship and serve Him alone. That meant that they 
could take no part in the common life of the community. 
For every participation even in the family life of the time— 
much more taking part in the common life of the city—meant 
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participation in religious acts which involved a recognition 
of the divinity of the gods of the nations. It meant that 
Christians could not take their part in military service, for 
that meant that they acknowledged the divinity of the Emperor. 
It meant that they could not hold civil office, for that implied 
the same thing. They could not go with their neighbours to 
the games, sports, gladiatorial shows, nor share with them in 
the pursuits which made up so much of their life. It became 
plainer and plainer that these communities were based on 
different principles, were influenced by different ideals, and 
inspired by different hopes. The one was subversive of the 
other, and the emperors early recognised the antagonism. 
From this point of view we can understand the paradox that 
it was the best emperors, both as emperors and as men, who 
were the most severe persecutors. They were those who took 
their office seriously, who saw what faithfulness to their con- 
ception of the State demanded, and they determined that the 
Church should obey and conform. 

Two ideals are in conflict. It was not the conflict between 
civil and religious obedience, nor a conflict between civil and 
ecclesiastical power. It was a conflict between incompatible 
religious ideals. It was not a conflict between ideas drawn from 
Greek literature, art, and philosophy on the one hand, and 
Christian dogma on the other. Those who, like Harnack and 
his imitators nearer home, make the history of the second 
century represent the conquest of the dogmas of Christianity 
by Greek philosophy, have missed the greatness and significance 
of the real conflict. For the dogmas of the Church grew mainly 
through the necessity of a statement which declared that 
attempts to rationalise her beliefs and to express them in the 
language of philosophy had always left out some essential ele- 
ment of her creed. So the definitions of her creed in relation to 
the doctrine of God, in relation to the Person of Christ, were 
always prompted by attempts on the part of some to give what 
they thought a complete statement, which the Church declared 
to be incomplete. But that must not be entered on now. 
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More particularly it was a conflict between two kinds of 
Saviours and two kinds of salvation. On the one hand, the 
Empire provided a salvation from the oppression, tyranny, 
anxiety, and weariness arising from the hazards and worry 
of an uncertain future. On the other hand, the Church was 
trained to believe in a salvation for sin, and from the evil that 
arose from sin, in a salvation that was for righteousness, holi- 
ness, eternal life. In the one case the salvation was one that 
referred to evils which culminated in a state of misery within 
space and time. Eternity fell into the background, and 
another life was left out of view. In the other case the 
eternal issues of salvation were never lost sight of. Evil was 
not temporary, nor were the issues of sin exhausted within 
time. Salvation from sense and sin, salvation from the thral- 
dom of the body, of sin and death, freedom to be good, to be 
able to choose, will, and effect the good, to estimate all 
dispositions, attitudes, and goods according to their eternal 
worth—this had become the spirit of those who followed Christ. 
Nor was that attitude one of other-worldliness; on the 
contrary, it was the attitude of those who came to see the 
eternal in the temporal, who saw that deeds done here and 
now, feelings and emotions felt here and now, and actions 
done in this life had not merely eternal issues, but were in 
their essential nature eternal. For the Christians, eternal life 
had become a fact of their religious experience, and they lived 
their life in fellowship with God. 

Again, as there were antagonistic ideals of salvation, so 
there were antagonistic ideals of the Saviour. There were 
the emperors, and there was Christ. And the difference 
was great. Here was One who did not strive nor cry nor 
cause His voice to be heard in the streets. Here was One who 
saved others and did not save Himself, who came to minister 
and not to be ministered unto, who when He was reviled did 
not revile again. But His were not merely passive virtues. 
He was the only One who in this world of men went about 
doing good. Of none else could that be said. But we do 
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not need here to paint the character of Christ. It need only 
be said that He showed what human nature ought to be, and 
what by the grace of God it may become. He translated into 
fact a new type of humanity, and made it current among men. 
He taught men to revere human life, and to save and sanctify 
it. He showed what love and service mean. He taught men 
to believe that this life was a sphere in which the will of God 
could be done. Christians believed that Christianity saved 
for this life and for the life to come, and that these two lives 
were really one. So the apparently unequal conflict went on. 
And the power visibly organised, apparently irresistible, grew 
weaker and weaker, and the power which had no visible 
resources grew stronger and stronger, until it won the mastery. 
On that I do not dwell, but I may say that paganism died 
hard. Go forward a few centuries, and look at the last 
attempt to organise the Roman world on a heathen basis. 
Look at the strenuous and earnest attempt of Julian to revive 
the older conception of the gods, to make philosophy living, 
earnest, and practical and missionary, to root out the religion 
of Christ; read the struggle and the various phases of it, and 
you will find a new significance in the phrase which, as it is 
said, was the last spoken by his dying lips, “Thou hast con- 
quered, O Galilean.” 

I am not to draw a moral, but is there not something 
in the story I have sought to tell that appeals to all of us, 
as to our ideals, as to our estimate of values, our measurement 
of forces, and specially as to our ideals of a Saviour and 
of salvation? Is the salvation I seek for mainly negative, 
or is it positive? is it measured by those things and states 
from which 1 desire to be saved, or by those things I desire 
to be saved for? The salvation which the Roman world 
desired, which the Cesar-Saviour could give, was mainly 
negative: the salvation of Christ, while it included salvation 
of the present life, included also the other. 

JAMES IVERACH. 


ABERDEEN. 





DO I BELIEVE IN THE RESURRECTION? 
F, STORRS TURNER. 


AT morning and evening prayer and in the holy communion 
the congregation reciting the creeds does not say, “‘ We believe” ; 
but each one professes his or her own personal faith by the 
solemn utterance before God of the words “ I believe.” The 
Quicunque vult, purporting to be a statement of what must 
be believed, is drawn up in another form: it speaks as an 
external voice of an authority claiming to impose belief upon 
us—an authority far from being universally acknowledged. 
The more ancient confessions in daily use in the Roman, the 
Greek, the Anglican, and the other Churches maintaining the 
old custom, are declarations which the individual makes on 
his own behalf and for which he is thus personally responsible. 
He can be silent; his neighbours will not notice; he pro- 
nounces the words; God, to whom all hearts are open, all 
desires known, and from whom no secrets are hid, knows 
whether the utterance is sincere or formal, whether the 
worshipper expresses the real state of his soul, or thoughtlessly 
repeats words printed in his prayer-book. Do I believe? Is 
there any other question of equally profound importance ? 
Many, it may be, secretly cry, “Lord, I believe; help thou 
my unbelief”; many, perhaps, do not rightly know whether 
they believe or not; and others may sincerely believe in God 
the Father and in Jesus Christ His Son, while yet uncertain in 
some respects as to what they believe concerning them. To 


these let me offer some thoughts derived from the personal 
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experience of one whose memory goes back to a time when 
Bishop Colenso had not yet startled the Church by his pro- 
mulgation of the “higher criticism,” when Herbert Spencer 
had not begun to publish his synthetic philosophy, and Darwin’s 
Origin of Species was still in the future. Really to under- 
stand the state of religious thought in England in those days, 
one must be over seventy years of age, I think. However that 
be, I can recall a time when I no more thought of putting the 
question now proposed, than of asking—Does the earth move 
round the sun? We had our difficult questions then—Am I 
one of the elect? Why does God elect some and not others ? 
Is the Deity three persons and only one?—and many more. 
But that Jesus rose from the dead seemed as surely plain 
historical fact as that He was crucified. A long road has 
been trodden since then, through sore trials, through mental 
conflicts which I shall not describe. But some results of this 
experience, it seems to me, may be helpful to minds distressed 
by the perplexed thinking of the present day. 

The marvellous uprising and overwhelming onrush of the 
scientific way of thinking in the sixties and seventies of last 
century seemed to sweep away all the old landmarks, and to 
bury deep under its waters every foot of solid ground on which 
thinking religious minds had been in the habit of building for 
centuries. The scientific exaltation of mental veracity to 
almost the highest place among the virtues; its stern demand 
for evidence, proof, verification as indispensable to justify 
belief; its reverence for fact; its laudation of doubt; and 
chiefly, its doctrine that a cold, passionless indifference to 
results is the only right spirit in which truth must be sought, 
were, taken together, a torture to a mind deeply influenced by 
religious feeling, and, at the same time, keenly sympathetic 
with intellectual veracity. That phase of the conflict has now 
passed away—for some of us at least. Science has made 
enormous progress during the last thirty years, and has had 
time to think about itself in its newer stages, the result of its 
wider outlook being a conspicuous change in tone and temper. 
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We see now clearly enough that the indifference to results 
upon which science prided itself is wholly out of place in the 
moral and religious sphere—right and useful in physics, it is 
wrong and misleading in religion and ethics. We see that 
“the will-to-believe” in truth, in goodness, in the ultimate 
victory of right over wrong, in the supreme good—that is, in 
God, in God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ—is nothing 
to be ashamed of; it is a mental bias indeed, but a bias for 
which we thank God, a bias towards truth and right, not 
against them. Science, if unconsciously, is equally under the 
influence of this bias—apart from which it would strive in vain 
to justify its glorying in veracity. No rational mind can push 
its investigations even in physical science with a calm resolve 
not to be deterred by any possible consequences, except as it 
in secret believes that all things work together for good, on 
the whole, and in the long run. To see this clearly is some- 
thing gained out of past struggles. 

Although a strong personal bias towards morality and 
religion is not a reproach, but a virtue and a duty, never- 
theless we need a safeguard against abuse of this excellent 
quality. Intellect also has its rights which must not be 
ignored. Instead of that indifference which we have rejected, 
is there any substitute by which we may attain the mental 
calm and self-possession so helpful to right judgment? The 
religious man finds this safeguard in the feeling of personal rela- 
tion to God, which is expressed in the utterance “I believe.” 
In this transaction he has to do with God. What matters 
it to him whether his fellow-men approve him as orthodox, 
or condemn him as heretical? ‘They do not and cannot know 
whether he believes or not: only God knows. What can it 
advantage a man to profess a faith which he does not possess ? 
Why should he be so utterly cast down, if he cannot altogether 
believe as the Church teaches? God knows. It may be that 
the will to believe, which is hindered from its full fruition by 
intellectual difficulties, is accounted to him for righteousness 
by the great Searcher of hearts. He sometimes cannot him- 
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self tell whether he believes or not. His intelligence may be 
dissatisfied, while his inmost soul, his sub-conscious self, is 
rooted in the substantial verity. What is this verity? God 
knows. While the believer in God is sure that he himself 
is willing to believe the truth as God knows it, he can be 
patient even though he is troubled by doubts, and can comfort 
himself in the assurance that in due season all will be made 
plain. He hears a voice saying, “ What I do thou knowest not 
now, but thou shalt understand hereafter.” Surely perfect trust 
in God is a far better security against self-delusion than the 
scientific trust in its own indifference to consequences. 

Coming now to our special question—the resurrection of 
Jesus from the dead—this is an article of the Christian creed, 
the acceptance of which is hindered by grave difficulties. 
And these difficulties are brought to a climax by those 
theologians who assert that this one historical fact is the 
foundation of the Christian religion. If this be so, then of 
course we must believe it, or we are not Christians. And 
since it is the foundation, we cannot argue that it is true 
because it is taught by Christianity; for the truth of 
Christianity rests upon the truth of this fact; and until the 
truth of the fact is demonstrated, we cannot legitimately take 
the Christian doctrine as true. This isahard saying. History 
in general is the region of probability rather than of certainty. 
And whatever measure of probability it possesses is due to 
the principle of continuity; that is, to our assumption that 
past events were governed by the same natural laws as those 
which we now experience. Under these circumstances, to 
demand a demonstrative proof of a miraculous occurrence 
which happened near two thousand years ago, before we shall 
be justified in believing the truth of Christianity, is almost a 
denial of the possibility of being Christians at all. Happily 
no great effort is required to remove this form of the difficulty. 
The historical fact of the resurrection is not the foundation of 
the Christian religion. Jesus Christ Himself is the foundation. 
We know this from the Sermon on the Mount. Those who 
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hear His words and do them are “likened unto a wise man 
which built his house upon the rock.” “Come unto me ”— 
Trust in God, trust also in me ”—*“I am the resurrection and 
the life”—these sayings assure us that the teaching and the 
person of Jesus, and not one event in His biography detached 
from the rest, constitute the real foundation of our faith. So 
St Paul taught. ‘“ Other foundation can no man lay than that 
which is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 

The exaggeration of the difficulty is not countenanced by 
the creeds; it has rather been purposely created by irre- 
sponsible theologians, who have used it to terrorise their 
fellow-Christians. But the difficulty is not of their making ; 
it is inherent in the facts. The Christian system, it is right- 
fully said, is a whole; and of this whole the resurrection is a 
vital and indispensable part. “If Christ hath not been raised, 
your faith is vain.” If, therefore, we are to retain our 
Christianity, we must hold fast our faith in the resurrection ; 
and to hold fast that faith we must be able to give reasons for 
it. The difficulty remains, but it is not the same; it is not 
now a fundamental difficulty. We do not now say, Jesus 
Christ rose from the dead, therefore Christianity is true; but 
reversing the order of the argument, we reason, because 
Christianity is true, therefore the resurrection is credible. 
That no man has the right in the name of science to pronounce 
miracles impossible is freely admitted by leaders of scientific 
thought ; but nevertheless, to believe a miracle is difficult ; 
in every case it is a question of evidence. . Seeing that the 
evidence we have does not suffice to convince a large number 
of persons, among whom are many whose intellectual ability 
and moral character are of high order, the believer is in a 
difficulty because he feels that he ought to be able to convince 
them, but cannot. This, again, may react on his own belief, 
and produce a tendency towards doubt. That truth is one 
and the same for all men is axiomatic; how, then, can I be 
right in believing that for which I can produce no proofs 
convincing to my brother ? 
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The first necessity is to meet and overcome this tendency. 
There is a resource open to all, the efficacy of which many 
have proved in their own experience. The Christian religion 
is a whole or system of many parts. It is still better, perhaps, 
to conceive it as a life, a spiritual development of the soul ; 
but for intellectual criticism the concept of a system is more 
convenient, and permissible if not pressed too rigidly. This 
religious system is expressed (imperfectly) by a number of 
propositions, some of which can be put to the test of ex- 
perience; others cannot. For instance, the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ is a past fact—and past facts are beyond our 
reach: we cannot travel back along the stream of time to 
watch, to see, to hear, to feel what happened before we were 
born. So our own resurrection and the judgment to come 
are unverifiable, because we cannot now live in the future. 
But a great part of Christian truth falls within the range of 
our present life, and is therefore verifiable by experiment. 
‘* Ask and ye shall receive ”—“ Give and it shall be given unto 
you "—* Ye must be born again (or anew) ””—‘‘ Come unto me 
and I will give you rest ”—“I am the light of the world: he 
that followeth me shall not walk in the darkness, but shall 
have the light of life”—‘ My teaching is not mine, but his 
that sent me. If any man willeth to do his will, he shall 
know of the teaching, whether it be of God, or whether I 
speak of myself”—‘ And why even of yourselves judge ye 
not what is right?”—“If a man love me he will keep my 
word ; and my Father will love him, and we will come unto 
him, and make our abode with him”—*“ Wherefore if any 
man is in Christ, he is a new creature: the old things are 
passed away; behold, they are become new.” It is not too 
much to say that our Lord himself relied mainly, if not solely, 
upon this process of verification for the success of His gospel. 
The way is open: any and every man can for himself and 
in himself make the crucial experiment. No one need remain 
in suspense. The process of verification is continuous and 
progressive and never-failing. We who submit ourselves to 
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the life-giving operation sometimes fail of attaining perfect 
results, because we sometimes shrink back and partly with- 
draw from the experiment. Nevertheless, this practical 
verification of the truth of Christianity is always going on in 
innumerable souls, and suffices to give them a full assurance 
that it is the divinely-revealed religion. It is significant that 
in the Scriptures this process is described as a resurrection— 
“ Awake thou that sleepest and arise from the dead, and 
Christ shall shine upon thee”—* We know that we have 
passed out of death into life, because we love the brethren ”— 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that heareth my word, 
and believeth him that sent me, hath eternal life, and cometh 
not into judgment, but hath passed out of death into life.” 
It seems to me that the first and the imperative need is to 
experience this resurrection; and that those who have ex- 
perienced this will need no other proof of the resurrection 
of the Lord. When the human soul has accepted the teaching 
of the Sermon on the Mount, has followed: the Master to 
Gethsemane and Calvary, has entered into the meaning of 
the crucifixion, and closed with it as his own death to sin 
and rising again into the new life of the children of God, 
then the resurrection of the Lord is to him the natural and 
necessary sequence of His death. There is no difficulty in 
believing it: on the contrary, it seemis to him that he could 
and would believe the resurrection, though there were no 
historical evidence for it. The Son of God could not be 
annihilated by the death of His body. The Eternal Life 
which was with the Father, and manifested the Father to us, 
could not possibly be holden in the grasp of death. One 
knows what will be said against this—‘ it is mysticism ; it is 
idealistic philosophy ; it is not common-sense, and it is mere 
subjectivity. For the purpose of convincing those who do 
not already believe, it is useless. It misses the point alto- 
gether. For an historical event, the scientific mind demands 
historical evidence—and you would persuade him by your 
subjective imaginings!” But the Christian mind is not devoid 
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of common-sense ; it is intensely practical; and the argument 
it brings to bear upon the sceptic is not—believe because I 
have experience; but it is—make the great experiment for 
yourself. 

My contention is that the issue of the experiment is not 
doubtful; but at the same time I admit the existence of the 
historical difficulty, and that looked at abstractly, apart from 
the person, the teaching, and the present spiritual effects of 
the teaching of Jesus Christ, the difficulty is formidable. 
Instead of shutting our eyes to awkward facts, and filling 
chasms by imagining facts for which there is no evidence, let 
us frankly acknowledge that the historical certainty which we 
possess is not that Jesus rose, but that the disciples believed 
that He rose. This, as I have set forth, is supplemented by 
our own personal experience, and because we are sure that 
Christianity is true, the passage from the historical certainty 
of the faith of the apostles to the truth of the event itself is 
possible and easy for us. But to those who have not our 
reasons for belief, and who look at the history as if it described 
an event which occurred to a common man, the evidence that 
the event actually took place is comparatively weak. While 
there is no doubt that the great majority of the first generation 
of Christians believed in the resurrection, the oldest document 
referring to it, St Paul’s letter, shows that in the Church 
at Corinth there were some who doubted the future general 
resurrection, and this involved apparently some doubt as to 
Christ’s resurrection: and the gospels show that, at the time, 
there were some who doubted ; again in the pastoral Epistles, 
a denier of the resurrection is named. It seems that there was 
an internal conflict, more or less considerable, before the belief 
of the whole Church was unanimous. The history, as we have 
it, gives a meagre and second-hand report of the testimony of 
the original eye-witnesses ; the only eye-witness whose written 
evidence we possess is St Paul. The gospels and the other 
writings of the New Testament affirm the truth of the resurrec- 
tion; but it is one of the certain facts which we have to consider, 
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that those who during the forty days had the Lord manifested 
to them did not take pains at the time to write an account of 
it for posterity. The writings we have date from twenty to 
fifty and more years later than the event. And the narratives 
we have are not only few and scanty in detail, but are con- 
fessedly somewhat mysterious. In contrast to this it is con- 
ceivable that the apostles and other witnesses might have written 
their descriptions of what they saw and heard and perceived, at 
what times and in what circumstances; and that the docu- 
ments might have been published then and there, while the 
event was fresh, in such a way as to have led to their testimony 
being, as far as possible, corroborated by contemporary non- 
Christian writers. As the case stands, they appear to have 
given only oral testimony; and we owe the transmission of 
this to the pens of a few Christian writers. 

Let us not shrink from a full and fair consideration of the 
actual case. If we hold that the whole Christian religion 
depends upon certain knowledge of this one historical event, 
it does not seem unreasonable to expect that the event should 
be established by evidence placing it beyond the possibility of 
doubt. When Jesus was hanging on the cross, the priests and 
scribes challenged Him to prove His divine mission—“ Let the 
Christ, the king of Israel, now come down from the cross, that 
we may see and believe.” He could not so vindicate Himself: 
the cup which His Father put into His hands He must drink 
to the dregs. But after He was raised from the dead, what 
prevented His showing Himself alive to Annas and Caiaphas, 
to Pilate and Herod? Could He not have visited the pre- 
torium, and the palace, and have taught in the temple daily as 
before the crucifixion? Could He not have presented Himself 
before the assembled Sanhedrin and have compelled belief in 
His resurrection? Nothing of this kind happened, so far as 
the history tells. If our minds to-day are perplexed by the 
seeming inadequacy of the evidence we possess, may not the 
dwellers in Jerusalem and the people of Galilee have felt in 
the same way when the first proclamation of the event was 
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made in their hearing? On and after the day of Pentecost, 
thousands readily believed the gospel; but to these were 
opposed tens of thousands who doubted or denied. 

What shall we say in the face of these facts? Instead of 
looking only on one side and ignoring the other, let us have 
faith in God, and study all the facts as they were and are. 
None of these things happened by chance. Everything was 
done, or not done, by the determinate counsel and foreknow- 
ledge of God. To our limited human reason, it seems certain 
that God could have compelled all Jerusalem to see and know 
that Jesus was raised from the dead, and could have so 
arranged that everyone in London to-day should have abso- 
lutely irresistible evidence of the historical fact. The facts are 
otherwise. What is the reasonable and right inference? That 
Jesus did not rise? Assuredly, no. ‘There is evidence of His 
resurrection, and we believe and are sure that He is risen. 
The reasonable and right inference is that it was not the will 
of Gud to force proof of the fact upon the minds of un- 
believers, but, on the contrary, only to reveal the risen Saviour 
to those who trusted and loved Him before the crucifixion. 
When we observe that, with the exception of Saul of Tarsus, 
all those to whom the risen Lord manifested himself were 
those who had become His disciples, who had followed Him 
living and loved Him when dead, surely the facts suggest a 
law—though the nature of the law we do not know. Even 
the exception might prove the rule, if we could understand it ; 
for Saul the persecutor may have been sub-consciously greatly 
influenced by the witness borne to Jesus by those whom he 
scourged and imprisoned. I said that to our small intelligence 
it seems certain that the facts might have been different ; it 
may be, however, that to a somewhat larger intelligence it 
would be quite clear that they could not but be just what they 
were. We are too apt to suppose that we have knowledge 
which we do not really possess. A great part of our difficulty 
in believing the resurrection arises from our notion that we 
know all about death; whereas, the truth is we know nothing 
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about it. If we had had experience of death, and thus knew 
what it is, possibly the story of Our Lord’s re-appearances 
might be quite clear to us: and, then, we might see that it 
was just as impossible for Annas and Caiaphas to see Him 
risen as for a stone-blind man to see the sun. This is mere 
conjecture. But the fact that the history reports only appear- 
ances of Jesus to His disciples is certain; and it is equally 
historical fact that in every generation since, only those who 
have sincerely believed in Him as their teacher and Saviour 
have had a genuine faith in Him as their risen Lord. There 
have been so-called “ages of faith” both in Catholic and in 
Protestant lands, where the Christian religion has been gener- 
ally accepted and believed in a superficial way by the whole 
of society; but of a merely nominal faith we need take no 
account. ‘The real believers have been the men and women 
who loved Him and kept His commandments, and attained to 
a spiritual union with Him—these have had no doubt that He 
is their living Saviour: and we have no reason to think that it 
is the will of God, or the natural law of the spiritual life, that 
any others should have the certainty of His resurrection. 

Is there any solid ground for dissatisfaction with the view 
of the facts which has been described? That it does not 
include reference to the infallibility of the letter of Holy 
Scripture on the one side, nor to that of ecclesiastical councils 
and the Pope on the other, will be occasion of dislike by the 
adherents of these dogmas; but this independent way of 
arriving at the truth should be the more welcome to the truth- 
seekers who are unable to accept the said dogmas as the foun- 
dation of their faith. At the same time this view is not 
expressly hostile to the two dogmas; it simply does not make 
use of them, and while leaving them to stand on their own 
merits, it is a necessary part of any argument which is con- 
structed for the defence of the dogmas. ‘This naturally 
suggests the possibility that when Christians generally come 
to see that they can attain and maintain belief in the essential 


verities of their religion, without laying stress on either of the 
Vor, 1V.—No. 2. 25 
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infallibilities, these will no longer be so tenaciously held, and 
may become obsolete. But we are not obliged by our argu- 
ment to anticipate future developments. It is better to point 
out that the argument from Christian experience is common 
ground, where all may, and in fact do, meet, and are united 
in a common faith. Let us only become more Christ-like, and 
love one another more, then discord will cease. 

In the meantime it is vain to shut our eyes to the existence 
of two diverse opinions as to the nature or manner of the 
resurrection—which may be designated, the material or bodily, 
and the spiritual—as there are likewise two opinions in respect 
to the incarnation. In the present state of the controversy, 
one cannot pen a line on these themes without fear and 
trembling—not only of giving offence, but still more of being 
misunderstood. ‘To avoid, or rather to try to avoid, miscon- 
ception, let the writer state plainly that, in his belief, in his 
meaning, the facts or realities themselves—that is, the incarna- 
tion and the resurrection—are safely outside the range of the 
controversy. They do not come into the debate. Jesus is 
the Son of God, the Word who became flesh, the eternal life 
which was with the Father, and was manifest to us. He died 
and was buried, and arose from the dead, and ascended into 
heaven, into the glory which He had with the Father before 
the world was. This is the Catholic faith. What room, then, 
is there for diverging opinions? The student of the Bible, 
whose eyes are not blinded by prejudice, cannot miss seeing 
traces of two distinct views of the incarnation in the New Testa- 
ment. In the gospel of Luke, and in its two chapters called the 
gospel of the infancy, which teaches the Virgin-birth, we have 
the words of His mother, Mary—“ Son, why hast thou thus 
dealt with us? behold thy father and I sought thee sorrowing.” 
And in the genealogy it says—*“ Jesus himself . . . . being the 
son (as was supposed) of Joseph.” The references to the 
resurrection in the gospels and the Acts seem to mean, and I 
think did mean, the resurrection of the body of Jesus; but St 
Paul seems, in the letter to the Corinthians, to assert that the 
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body was not raised. . . . “Thou sowest not the body which 
shall be . . . . it is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual 
body .... flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God.” His whole argument implies that what our resurrection 
will be, Christ’s resurrection was. What shall we say to 
these things? Surely it is best to say the truth, and the truth 
is that we do not understand the manner and the nature of 
these mysterious events. In the account of the birth it cer- 
tainly appears quite impossible to conceive a theory which shall 
harmonise the two opinions. And yet—is not birth ultimately 
an inexplicable mystery ? And there are the words of Jesus, 
“That which is born of the flesh is flesh ; and that which is born 
of the spirit is spirit.” Death and resurrection, on the other 
hand, are so entirely beyond our present experience, that we 
cannot even fancy that we feel or perceive any contradiction 
between them. We have no conception of what it is to die. 
Our Lord’s resurrection was an extraordinary event, in so far 
as it was made evident to His disciples—whether it was extra- 
ordinary in any other respect we do not know. If by 
“miracle” we mean a violation of or departure from the order 
of nature, we have no justification for pronouncing Christ’s 
resurrection miraculous, because we are ignorant of the natural 
order on the other side of death. The widow's son, the 
daughter of Jairus, and Lazarus were restored to life, and we 
suppose that they resumed the earthly life which had been 
broken off. But Jesus rose again from the dead, not as they 
did, but as we expect to rise; and the narratives seem to 
indicate that His body was no longer as it was in the normal 
life of this world. 

There is mystery, impenetrable mystery, in the manner 
and nature of the fact ; but this does not affect its reality, nor 
our belief of its reality. Why, then, should those who do not 
altogether agree about what no one can perfectly understand 
feel bitter against each other ? 

F. STORRS TURNER. 
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GiorDANo Bruno is said to have been the first to conceive 
the idea of infinite stellar space. Of course he was not. 
It is a wise idea that knows its own father. The only thing 
that can be said with safety is that any given idea is not 
the natural, but only the adopted offspring of him to whom 
it is credited. If you hear a man belauded as the parent of 
an idea, be sure it was a foundling. However, without 
going into the authorship of this notion, which had, it may 
be, no other author save the Eternal Power that framed 
our minds, we may, I think, say with truth that the idea of 
infinity is more vividly present to the modern mind than it 
was to that of the Ancients, by whom I mean the Greeks. 
Not that it was absent from their minds, for it could not be, 
but they deliberately shut their eyes to it. Td dzepov, or the 
infinite, was their béte noire. They classed it along with 
crookedness and darkness, with the left side and woman and 
other uncanny things, on the list of evils—in a word, they 
ascribed it to the Devil. To the modern mind, on the other 
hand, the Infinite is but another name for God. 

The universe was conceived of by the Ancients as vast 
indeed, but still as a whole rather than as infinite ; whereas 
with us its infinity is taken for granted. Parmenides sang 
of it as 


“ Like to the bulk of a well-rounded sphere, 
Equal in all ways from the centre : so 
Not greater here nor smaller there ‘twill be.” 
388 
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It was this perfect balance of the universe, conceived of as 
a sphere, that kept the earth steady at its centre, since there 
was no reason why it should move towards one point in the 
circumference rather than another. It is a corollary from 
this that the earth itself should be a sphere, and that 
corollary was boldly drawn, the existence of Antipodes not 
being felt as a difficulty, since in a spherical universe there 
could be no absolute up or down. Ovid is only echoing the 
established theory of science when he talks of the earth as a 
ball that exists unsupported in the air (Fast. vi. 269, 270)— 


Terra pile similis, nullo fulcimine nixa, 
Aére subjecto tam grave pendet onus. 


It was this belief in the roundness of the earth that led 
Numa Pompilius to build the temple of Vesta, the earth- 
goddess, round.’ 

Let it not be imagined however that, because the earth 
occupied the centre, it therefore held the position of honour 
in the universe. Rather it was the lowest of all things, in 


whatever direction you might look. To it tended all that 
was gross and coarse and heavy, and rested there as a sort of 
residuum, the very dregs and feces of the universe. Above 
earth was water, for you never find water without earth under 
it; above water was air, and above air fire: whether there 
were a quintessence, which surpassed even fire in purity, 
seems to have been a matter of surmise and dark conjecture. 
Now each of the four elements has its natural home in the 
universe, and it requires force to separate any one portion 
of each from the rest. But we find, as a matter of fact, that 
this force has been exerted, and that a portion of one element 
is often imprisoned, as it were, in the natural home of another. 
When this is the case, the imprisoned portion of the alien 
element is always struggling to escape to the mass of its 

1 Rutundam edem Vestee Numa Pompilius rex Romanorum consecrasse 
videtur, quod eandem esse terram, qua vita hominum sustentaretur, crediderit : 


eamque pile forma esse, ut sui simili templo dea coleretur.— Festus, Miiller, 
p. 262. 
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kindred nature. Thus a stone, if raised above the earth, in 
either air or water, tends to fall back to it; while fire, on the 
other hand, is always struggling up—that is, away from earth, 
to its natural home in heaven. If you raise a stone in your 
hand above the earth, you feel its weight, because of its 
reluctance to part from its kindred nature; while fire is here 
light, because it is trying to escape. But if you could place 
yourself in the natural home of fire, and then try to separate 
a portion of that element from the rest, you would encounter 
the same resistance; so that fire would there be heavy and 
a stone on the contrary light, because it would be making 
an effort to get away from there. This is Plato’s theory of 
gravitation, and a very ingenious and far-reaching theory it 
is, applying as it does impartially to all the elements. Further, 
man was conceived of as a microcosm, reflecting in miniature 
the great universe of which he formed so insignificant a 
portion. In his body there is a portion of all the four ele- 
ments—earth in his bones and the coarser parts of his frame 
generally ; air permeating his lungs; water in abundance in 
the various humours which pervade his frame, and an internal 
fire, which manifests itself in the form of animal heat: but 
beyond and above all these there is something of a nature 
which transcends them all. What happens at death is that 
the force which held these diverse constituents of man in un- 
natural cohesion is withdrawn, and then each part seeks its 
own kindred—earth goes to earth, and the spirit returns to 
God who gave it. 

But I have lingered too long on this subject, when my 
only purpose in introducing it was to show that the Ancients 
did not trouble themselves much about the infinity of the 
universe, but thought of it rather as a whole and as a sphere. 
Outside this sphere there was nothing, since all the four 
elements were used up in its composition, and this was one 
of the reasons why the universe was imperishable, since no 
force could affect it from without. 

Now however this ancient view of things, which was after 
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all a somewhat narrow one, has gone for ever. The tidy 
universe, complete in all its parts, which, like Horace’s good 
man, was “totus, teres, atque rotundus,” has passed away 
from men’s minds, and its place has been taken by an infinite 
expanse of star-strewn space. The earth, round which the 
whole heavens moved as on a pivot, has now been relegated to 
its very minor place in the dance of the planets round our sun 
—that sun so vast that into a single fiery chasm of it you 
might pour worlds of the size of our earth, as you might pour 
peas into a pint pot;* and yet this sun, for all its vastness, 
only one among the millions of its fellows, each with its 
separate system, which we call the fixed stars. Without 
being an astronomer, one may say that there is some one star 
visible from this earth which is furthest of all, or at least as far 
as the furthest. Let us imagine ourselves endowed with the 
power of moving at will through space at whatever velocity 
we please, and let us assume that we have reached this furthest 
star—what do we suppose would meet our view? What but 
an endless vista of new stars? And there is some one star 
which is furthest from our new point of view, when the heavens 
are swept by telescopes, which we will say are a million times 
more powerful than any that are known to us. Let us ply 
our unwearied wings until we reach this new point a million 
times more remote from our secorid starting-point than this 
was from our earth. Have we got any nearer to the end of 
space? Not one jot; nor should we, if we were to spend 
endless ages in travelling forward at an inconceivable velocity. 
And there is no reason why we should suppose that all this 
endless space is not as full of worlds as the tiny fraction that 
we know of it. Hitherto however we have regarded ourselves 
as advancing only in a single line; but we must remember that 
space is infinite in three dimensions, and therefore that from 
any given point there are six main directions in which we may 
go without ever finding an end: we may go forward or back- 
ward, to right or to left of us, upward or downward, to say 
1 The illustration is from Sir Robert Ball. 
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nothing of the infinite directions which arise from mixing two 
of these main ones; we may search the heavens in their length 
and in their breadth and in the height and depth thereof, and 
yet never come to an end of our endeavour. And what meets 
our view on this age-long voyage? Who can tell? Perhaps 
worlds studded everywhere, like the myriad islets that fret 
the Baltic coasts, or else interspaces of black void which it 
might take some millions of years to travel. Such are some 
of the thoughts that crowd into our minds when we look up 
at the starry heavens, if we do not recoil from them staggered 
at their immensity. ‘ When I consider thy heavens, the work 
of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which thou hast 
ordained ; what is man, that thou art mindful of him? And 
the son of man, that thou visitest him?” If the Psalmist of 
Israel, who, if he followed Moses in this matter, considered the 
sun, moon, and stars as mere lamps and timepieces for the use 
of earth, had the insignificance of man borne in upon his mind 
by the spectacle of the starry heavens, what must be the effect 
upon ourselves, upon whom there has dawned so stupendous a 
conception of its meaning? But let us not be crushed by the 
thought, but rather believe that the mind of man which enter- 
tains these ideas, though we rightly call it finite, has still a 
touch of the infinite about it. ‘ Homo est deaster quidam,” 
said Bacon—that is, he is a sort of wild god, who has to be 
cultivated into conformity with a higher type by the “holy 
spirit of education” (Wisd. i. 5). “ Know ye not,” says St 
Paul, “that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of 
God dwelleth in you?” And Philo before him said that “the 
mind of the sage is the true palace and home of God.” From 
Philo it is but a step back to Plato, whose doctrine was that 
the inmost core of our being was divine, and that the portion 
of vows that dwelt within each of us was our daiuwv, who was 
charged by God with the care of our welfare. Suppose these 
hints and surmises that man is in some sense a part of God, 
to be something more than the inflations of vanity, and we 
can see a reason why man’s tiny personality should not be 
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neglected even amid “the crash of systems and the wreck 
of worlds.” 

Sometimes we are told that it is equally impossible to 
think of space as finite and to think of it as infinite. But this 
is clearly a misstatement. It is true that we have no positive 
notion of infinite space, since our minds are not of a capacity 
to entertain it, but we have a negative notion. We are forced 
by the very structure of our intellect to deny that there can be 
an end to space. 

Space for us is of three dimensions: it is impossible to 
imagine a fourth. When I say this, I mean that we can form 
no mental picture of the thing, just as we can form no mental 
picture of two straight lines inclosing a space. But the limits 
of our powers of imagination are no measure of the possibilities 
of being: there is no reason why there should not be a fourth 
dimension of space, although we are powerless to depict it to 
our vision. We are thus powerless, because for us there is no 
fourth dimension of space; we have no faculty whereby to 
apprehend it. Now our power of imagination is rigidly limited 
to the range of our experience. ‘To unite, compare, or separate 
the ideas presented by experience—that is all that the most 
daring imagination can achieve. Colours may be absolutely 
innumerable in nature; there is no reason why there should 
not be worlds blazing in vivid hués or suffused with soft 
splendours undreamed of by man; and yet no poet has power 
to imagine a colour other than those which have been presented. 
to him in experience. But though our sensuous imagination 
is thus limited, our reason is not. We can think of a fourth 
dimension of space without contradicting any law of thought ; 
and our reason seems to assure us that, granting that assump- 
tion, things would be easy and intelligible which seem ab- 
solutely impossible and miraculous in space as we know it. 
Let us take an excursion into Flatland." Let us imagine 
existence reduced to a plane, as though the reflexions in a 


1 The allusion is of course to the mathematical romance published under 
the above name, of which a new edition would be a boon to many. 
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looking-glass were to assume a life and movement of their own. 
In such a world you can go forward or backward, to right or 
to left, but there is no longer an up and down. The inhabitants 
of such a world, who move always in the same plane, have no 
more notion of an up and down than we have of a fourth 
dimension. Their bodies are plane figures according to the 
nature of the world in which they live, just as ours are solid 
figures according to the nature of our world. And just as our 
bodies are bounded by surfaces which present a barrier against 
other bodies, so are their bodies bounded by lines, which form 
as effectual a barrier relatively to them, so that they can neither 
see nor pass beyond them. Thus two creatures in Flatland can 
no more occupy the same space at the same time than two solid 
bodies can do so here. Hence one of them never sees the 
inside of another. Now, suppose a man to visit this region of 
existence. He could manifest himself to its inhabitants, to 
begin with, only by that outline of his person which intersected 
their plane, and consequently the notion they would have of 
him would certainly be far from adequate ; and this necessarily 
so. But imagine how he would appal them by his knowledge ! 
While the outline of each was impervious to the gaze of the 
other, he could look down from his third dimension upon the 
insides of all of them: the hearts of all Flatlanders would be 
open to his view in a physical, not a metaphorical sense. In 
the same way if a fourth-dimensional being were to visit us, 
our realisation of him would necessarily be as imperfect as that 
of the Flatlanders was of us; and he could see into our insides. 
Such a being moreover would have a power of instantaneous 
appearance and disappearance among us, just as we could 
render ourselves invisible at will to the Flatlanders by simply 
rising above or dropping below their plane. It is no part of 
our purpose, however, to follow out the ingenious speculations 
that have been made on this subject. Our present interest in 
the fourth dimension is because of the vista which the idea 
opens up of an infinity beyond all the infinities that can be 
presented to the imagination. Things in our world throw a 
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shadow only in two dimensions; and in the same way our 
three dimensional world, which we regard as so solid a reality, 
would be no more than a shadow in comparison with one of 
four dimensions. And so we come round to Plato with a 
difference. Plato regarded the things of sense as but shadows 
and images of intellectual verities, while this theory would 
reduce our world to a shadow by the side of one of a more 
substantial physical reality. But in talking of a fourth dimen- 
sion we have only placed our foot on the first rung of the 
ladder. Once grant the possibility of four dimensions of space, 
and there is no reason why we should deny five or six, or, in 
fact, any number of dimensions ; so that our own world, with 
all its eternities and immensities, becomes only an initial term 
in a series of ever-increasing and overpowering complexity. 
One of the arguments used by mathematicians to establish 
the existence of a fourth dimension of space is based on an 
analogy between algebraical and geometrical quantities. A 
square number and a cube number have something in space 


to correspond to them. May there not then be something in 


space which answers to the fourth power of a number? a’ 


represents a line of the length a, a’? a square described on 
that line, a*® a cube erected on that square. Then a* should 
represent something in space to which a thing of three dimen- 
sions serves as a mere basis or point of departure; it should 
transcend a* in meaning by all the difference between a solid 
and a surface, or between a surface and a line. But this 
argument, if it is valid at all, holds as good for a’, or any 
subsequent term, as it does for a‘, so that we have to accept 
a". Space then, we conclude, is infinite in infinite dimensions. 

From the infinite let us now turn to the infinitesimal— 
that is, from the infinitely great to the infinitely little. We 
are forced by the constitution of our mental faculties to regard 
matter as infinitely divisible. An atom or indivisible body 
may have been a good-working hypothesis for the physicist, 
but metaphysically it is a contradiction in terms. For any 
body, however small, must occupy space in three dimensions, 
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and therefore must have an upper and an under surface, with 
some amount of body between ; and therefore we can imagine 
it to be cut in twain, and two bodies to take the place of one. 
The same mental process may be performed on these two 
bodies, and so on for ever. It follows that, however small a 
body you take, say the very smallest speck of coloured matter 
that can be discerned by the aid of the most powerful micro- 
scope, since it can be thus infinitely divided, there must be 
other bodies relatively to which it is as large as our globe 
is relatively to the minutest animal that crawls on its surface. 
And, since size is a mere accident of being, and in no way 
affects the intrinsic importance of things, all these worlds 
within worlds in the illimitable range of the infinitely little, 
may contain the same miracles of intelligence and the same 
dramas of pain and pleasure that so absorb our interest in 
our own scale of being. 

Pass we now from space to time, from the warp of being 
to the woof thereof. Difficult as space is to grapple with, 
time is far more so. The idea of time is as fugitive as the 
reality: we can hardly fix it in our minds or reason about 
it consistently. ‘ When I think not of it,” said St Augustine, 
“T know what it is: but when I think of it, I know not.”? 
But, if we are powerless to define, at least we can divide time. 
As space consists for us of three dimensions, so time is appor- 
tioned into three periods, which we call the past, the present, 
and the future. These are the three natural tenses: all others 
are devices of grammarians, and are got by viewing one event, 
not in itself, but in its relation to another. Of these three 
divisions of time all that we really know is the present. For 
the past we depend on memory, which may deceive us, and 
on mere belief and conjecture for the future. And yet the 
present—-what is it? A mere tide-line ever advancing, never 
receding, on which the infinite ocean of the past beats in upon 
the shores of an unknown future. But though for us there 


1 Conf., lib. xi. c. 14: “Quid est ergo tempus? Si nemo ex me querat, 
scio; si querenti explicare velim, nescio; fidenter tamen dico, scire me.” 
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are but three tenses, it seems a legitimate speculation that 
for beings differently constituted there may be other modes 
of time. As an extra dimension of space renders things 
possible which are impossible without it, so in a world with 
a spare time or two our power of action might be less cramped 
than it is. It might be perfectly feasible, for instance, for 
me to say to a pupil, “I am sorry I cannot take you now; 
but if you will kindly go to me last term, you will find me 
disengaged.” But if we are going to add one or two new 
tenses to the possibilities of existence, there is no apparent 
reason why we should stop short of infinite tenses, so that 
infinity of duration looms upon us with the same unimaginable 
complexity which we have already found to attach to infinity 
of expansion. 

Nor is time less infinitely divisible than space. Besides 
which it would seem to be infinitely compressible. I have read 
somewhere a story of a man dipping his head into a basin 
of water, and passing through whole ons. of existence, in 
the time that elapsed before it was natural for him to raise 
it out again. 

We have touched on the infinity of space and time ; there 
remains the infinity of number. Just as it is impossible fo 
our thoughts to reach an end of space and time, but there 
must still be time and space beyond; so it is impossible for us 
to imagine a number so vast, that we cannot add one more to 
it; and if we can add one, then we can ‘add two and more, 
and so on to infinity. 

But beyond all these infinities there remains another which 
transcends them all, and which I must endeavour briefly to 
indicate before closing this paper. Suppose you had the 
misfortune to be deprived of sight, one great portion of the 
world around you would be blotted out; then suppose you 
were to become stone deaf, the world of sound would be 
closed to you as well as the world of colour; next let us 
imagine that a blow of paralysis deprives you of smell and 
taste, your hold on the world would be loosened still further 
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by that part of it which consists of odours and savours. You 
would now be reduced to the elementary sense of touch— 
colours, sounds, odours, savours all gone, and nothing left but 
“feels.” But now a second blow comes which cuts off this 
last resort of sensation. You have not ceased to exist, for 
you can still carry on a train of thought; you have still a 
mind working according to its own laws and stored with the 
images of past experience. But you and the outer world 
have parted company. Your body is still before us, but it 
does not enable you to receive impressions from without : it is 
therefore nothing to you now. But now let us suppose that 
the same power which once endowed you with the senses we 
know should open new inlets into your soul through which 
new sensations stream in: you may in this way find yourself in 
a world as real and substantial to the new faculties as this was 
to the old, and this, be it observed, without change of place, 
for your soul never occupied any place. But if two wholly 
different universes may thus co-exist, there is no reason why 
an infinite number should not do so; nor need these universes 
be conditioned like ours by space and time: each may be 
fashioned on a new ground-plan unimaginable to minds 
constructed like our own. 


ST GEORGE STOCK. 


Oxrorp. 





RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE AS A 
SCHOOL SUBJECT. 


Miss A. S. FURNELL, M.A. 


Owi1nc to the friction between Church and Dissent, the 
ordinary Englishman is apt to take a somewhat one-sided 
view of religious training. He is not, as a rule, anxious to 
eliminate “religious knowledge” from the school curriculum, 
but fears lest this subject should be presented to the minds 
of his children with an accompaniment of what he calls 
“wrong doctrine.” Religion to him is a concrete dogmatic 
conception. In questions religious, the ancient Roman is his 
spiritual ancestor. Whether religion, as such, can be made 
a matter of instruction at all, is a question which he, not 
being of a metaphysical turn of mind, has never seriously 
considered. 

John Bull’s German cousins, however, being a nation of 
schoolmasters, and prone to philosophy, have lately been 
overhauling their ideas on the subject denominated “ religion” 
on their school programs. Last May, two mass meetings 
of Bremen teachers astounded the German educational world 
by unanimously voting that the teaching of “religion” in 
schools should be suppressed. The “ Denkschrift” or official 
memorandum embodying the principles of the Bremen move- 
ment is an interesting and significant document, laying stress, 
as it does, on the purely educational view of the matter, too 
often overlooked in this country. 


That the movement is not an atheistic or materialistic one 
399 
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may be judged from the fact that it is led by more than one 
Lutheran pastor, as well as by many men of known religious 
sympathies. 

Let us, following the example of the Bremen teachers, 
judge “ Religious Knowledge,” as taught in our schools, by 
the criterion of its pedagogical value. The worth of any 
subject, it will be generally admitted, is the exact equivalent 
of its character and mind-producing capacity. When judged 
by this standard, is religious instruction, as given in the majority 
of our schools, of any use? As given in Germany, it has been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting; and yet, there it 
has had the advantage of being treated by trained teachers 
only. 

The fact is, that “ Religious Knowledge” is a misnomer 
for the mass of Bible History and Catechism taught with such 
poor moral and intellectual results throughout Great Britain. 

Religion is a personal matter. In its essence it cannot be 
made a subject of instruction, much less can truly religious 


knowledge be tested by examinations. ‘There may be more of 
the latter given in a single botany lesson than in a complete 
course of teaching in the book of Genesis or Acts. If we 
reverently lead the young mind to the brink of the Great 
Mystery of life, are we not training it more religiously than 
if we filled it with details about the patriarchs, or the journeys 
of St Paul ? 


We have been told that the highest attainment of modern 
thought is the recognition of an immanent Divinity, working 
through Nature in accordance with laws which He has pre- 
scribed unto Himself. In his nature knowledge lessons, in his 
national history, this is the God which the child learns to 
know. But the God of the Bible stories which form his first 
so-called “ religious ” instruction is an extra-mundane God, who 
interferes with His own creations. Thus, from the beginning, 
the educational principle that “all knowledge should form a 
system” is violated. If the child would fain assimilate the 
new stories to the old fairy-tales which he loves, and which 
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appear so like them, he is told that he is making a very big 
mistake—that these stories are true; the people in them are 
holy people, who live in a holy land, and the book that tells 
about them is a holy book. So the natural assimilating process 
is stopped, and the child feels that instead of bread he has been 
given a stone. 

Now, there is much in Bible story that falls upon the child 
mind as the “tender dew upon Mount Hermon”; much that 
is all the more stimulating to the imagination in that it deals 
with a remote period, an eastern clime. The harm consists 
not in merely telling the child these stories, but in making him 
learn them as lessons and answer questions on them—in 
making him put them in a specially reserved compartment of 
his consciousness. 

We still find people to-day who keep their religious views 
hermetically sealed from the contamination of their common- 
sense. Is it possible to train the rising generation to do so? 
The children of to-day are not the children. of twenty, nay, 
even of ten years ago. They are not “docile.” Rightly or 
wrongly, the personality of man is now on the warpath, and 
it waxes strong even in the youngest. Is it wise, therefore, to 
continue putting new wine into old bottles ? 

Knowledge and belief are not independent of each other. 
The myths of the Old Testament correspond to the paucity of 
contemporaneous scientific knowledge. When interpreted as 
allegories, true to the soul-life of all ages, it is possible to 
harmonise them with modern conceptions of nature. But 
children have not yet turned the soul’s eye inward, and the 
outer story which they grasp is often inferior in its primary 
sense to many a spiritual fairy-tale of Teutonic folk-lore. 
Indeed, in Germany such fairy-tales of moral import form the 
religious instruction of the first school-year. It is, then, even 
more difficult to little Germans to place an artificial barrier 
between Red Riding Hood and our first parents. The moral 
of obedience is the same in both cases. 


A corollary to the principle that “ All knowledge should 
Vou. IV.—No. 2. 26 
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form a system ” is, “ proceed from the known to the unknown ; 
from things near at hand and tangible, to the more abstract 
and far-off.’ Why, then, force children to remember the 
customs of Syrian Bedouins at an age when they ignore those 
of British society? In many schools children who scarcely 
know who Queen Victoria was, much less the names of all the 
kings of England, are expected to learn those of Israel and 
Judah. What possible religious or educational value can be 
attached to repeating a list of Jacob’s sons, or of the towns 
visited by St Paul on his journeys? Yet not only is such 
information demanded, but a fictitious value is assigned to 
knowing the names in order ; and it would mean a serious loss 
of marks in an examination, to plague Egypt with locusts 
before she had suffered from the frogs. It can scarcely be 
credited that such anachronisms in methods of teaching still 
exist in English public secondary schools. 

Many who readily recognise the uselessness of cramming 
Biblical details, still favour the learning by heart of texts, 
catechism, or hymns. While the memory is nimble, they say, 
let us store it with treasures for reflection in after-life. By 
all means, if the children understand the words they learn; 
but how often are they taught to repeat abstract expressions, 
which can mean nothing to them, even if they have learnt to 
patter off a glib definition of the difficult terms ? 

Is it not like doing evil that good may come—to violate 
the laws of the child-mind, in order that the man-mind may 
profit in later years? Besides, the profit is problematic, as 
the man will probably either gabble over or detest what he 
was forced to learn at school. Worse than this, repeating 
without understanding becomes a habit, and the gates of the 
mind may remain for ever closed to the beauty and significance 
of the words babbled as a child. 

But, it will be urged, the morality of the future will suffer 
if religion be not taught in schools. In how far, then, is 
religion, as so taught, in accordance with those precepts of 
morality to be inculcated in every future citizen ? 
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Moral instruction loses rather than gains by its connec- 
tion with the “religious knowledge” of a school curriculum. 
Indeed, were the child to take his Bible history seriously, the 
greatest possible moral confusion of his mind would ensue. 
Sacrifice, vicarious punishment, acts of cruelty and licence are 
defended as part of the “plan of salvation,” or of the theory 
of the “chosen people.” Jacob, David, Solomon are the 
“anointed of the Lord.” In the struggle between Samuel and 
Saul, as a cultured student of history the teacher’s moral 
sympathies must be with the latter; but as a teacher, it is 
understood that he shall whitewash the former. Were he to 
take it upon himself to criticise those whom the Church elects 
to consider heroes, he would be held guilty of a breach of 
etiquette, to say the least of it. 

Here again, then, we have the “system of knowledge” 
principle broken by the “religious instruction” class, for the 
moral ideals therein acquired cannot be assimilated to the 
moral “ apperceptions-mass” acquired outside, and this is the 
case also when the moral ideals presented by the Bible are 
loftier than those of our modern world. The foundations of 
our moral life are no more laid upon Scripture texts than on 


quotations from the classics. Indeed, we may say they are 
more in accordance with the classical ideal than with the 


precepts of pure Christianity. 

The planlessness of moral instruction in schools is also an 
educational disadvantage which arises from its connection 
with religion. 

The different relations in which our moral nature is 
active, such as in seeking the good of others, of the family, 
of the State, in the knowledge of “mine” and “thine,” 
in freedom, honour—all these find in Biblical history no 
systematic consideration. 

Are we, then, to substitute “moral instruction” for 
“religious,” as has been done in France? To do so 
would, indeed, be the escaping of Scylla by falling into 
Charybdis. Moral instruction at set hours would develop 
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into as dry a mental pabulum for youth as catechism or 


collects. 

True religious and moral education can be better realised 
without dogmatic instruction. It should be based upon an 
understanding of the happenings, conditions, and thought 
of our own times, and on a knowledge of their significance 
and process of growth from former times. Reading lessons 
could be arranged on such a plan as to afford systematic 
moral instruction. Beginning with the small world of the 
schoolroom and the home life, we should train the child to 
stand the tests of the more complex world around him. 

Let our teaching imitate that of the great Teacher, who 
drew His moral object-lessons from the flowers of the field, 
from the daily occupations of fisher-folk and farmer. Had 
He modern children to teach, He would probably point to 
the sister of mercy at their doors, instead of telling them of 
Jerusalem and Jericho; the priest, the levite, and the 
Samaritan. It is well that the children should know of 
both stories, but the knowledge of the near should precede 
the consideration of the far; and, as the child grows older, 
the readings should be selected from the spiritual treasures of 
world literature. 

As religious ideas appear in works of genius, they should be 
explained and discussed in the upper forms. All the noblest 
passages of the Bible would find their place in the literature 
class at an age when the boy or girl is capable of appreciating 
their excellencies. Such Bible readings will not suffer con- 
tamination by proximity with extracts from Shakespeare and 
Goethe. A reverent feeling of joyous awe becomes us when 
face to face with any revelation of Truth and Beauty. So the 
growing mind may gather for itself a treasure of things new 
and old, whence it may draw strength in the struggles of the 
inner and of the outer life. 

Above all, let us not be anxious to impress upon children 
our conceptions of God and the Universe. We must not 
teach them thoughts, but how to think; and in doing so, per- 
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haps we shall find, with Wordsworth, that they are nearer than 
we to the golden gates, whence 


“ Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home.” 


A Bremen teacher, realising the truth of this conception, 
began the “ Religion” lesson by asking a small child, ‘‘ What 
dost thou think of God? Who is He?” The reply came 
after awhile, “He must be a Spirit.” The teacher then, 
holding out the chalk, said: ‘“‘ Here, show me what He seemeth 
like to thee.” The child took the chalk broadwise and drew 
on the blackboard a mighty mist, then dotted it all over with 
points. Was it anebula, or the star-lit sky ? Whence had the 
child the marvellous image? We cannot tell, but this one 
thing we know—we should listen to the children’s talk, even 
should it seem strange or untrue. We may learn from it.’ 

A. S. FURNELL. 


DENBIGH. 


1 The article, previously announced, by the Rev. H. B. Gray, D.D., Head- 
master of Bradfield, on the “Teaching of the Christian Religion in Public 
Schools,” will appear in the April issue of the Journal.—Enprror. 





ARE THE CLERGY HONEST? 


Rev. W. MANNING, M.A., 


Vicar of St Andrews, Leytonstone. 


THE writer of this article would repudiate any assumption 
of arrogance, in venturing to discuss the question, and 
entertains not the least desire to do despite to an order of 
which he is one of the least-known and most unimportant 
members. The question is forced upon us by the exigencies 
of the hour rather than sought out by personal choice. A 
claim is being made by a small, though not unimportant, 
number of the clergy, for greater freedom in dealing with the 
origin and interpretation of those scriptures and documents 
which are at the base of their position. In answer to this 
claim comes the suggestion of dishonesty. As Mr Hutton 
says in his Ecclesia Discens, “in a great community there is 
inevitably a minority of ill-informed, fussy, and narrow-minded 
people, who delight to stir up strife in writing to the 
newspapers, if they can, in regard to what they call the dis- 
honesty of clergymen, who, they say, receive the pay of the 
Church, while they deny its doctrines.” And even in the house 
of our friends we are wounded by the tacit assumption that a 
clergyman should not be pressed to the logical conclusion of 
any statement, because he is professionally bound by statutory 
obligations, and committed by professional caution to a parti pris. 

The question, which has remained for a long while a 
general one, has now entered an acute stage, owing to recent 


events. About two years ago inflammation set in, when the 
406 
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Dean of Ripon gave expression to some theories as admissible 
in the interpretation of one of the articles of the Creed. The 
mutual regard and tactful friendliness of the Dean and his 
bishop allayed the spread of inflammatory symptoms, and 
the matter was concluded by two very nice letters in the 
press. It broke out again in the now classical Beeby case, 
when certain pronouncements of Mr Beeby in the Hibbert 
Journal urged the Bishop of Worcester to ask Mr Beeby to 
resign, on the ground that he could no longer honourably retain 
his cure, as he had challenged the public conscience. Again, 
the question has assumed a wider interest, in that the Law 
Lords of the Supreme Court have decided that the Free 
Church of Scotland must relinquish its property, about four 
millions in value, because the members of that Church no 
longer adhere, in its natural and original sense, to the West- 
minster Confession, which teaches the Calvinistic doctrines of 
predestination in its crudest form and eternal damnation in its 
most vivid realism.'_ The common factor of. all these cases is 
the question, Are the clergy receiving the pay of the Church 
while they deny its doctrines ?—are the clergy honest ? 

The question will, I think, be best dealt with if we 
first examine the actual wording of the statutory obligations 
as regards doctrinal requirements made of every minister, 
bishop, priest, or deacon in the Anglican Church. Let us 
take the instance of a vicar of a parish. Five times he has 
been bound by solemn oaths of clerical subscription. 

1. At his ordination as deacon he was solemnly asked, 
“Do you unfeignedly believe all the canonical Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament?” to which he gave the answer, 
“T do believe them.” 2. Upon his appointment as a stipen- 
diary curate, on the first Lord’s day on which he officiates in 
the church in which he is licensed toserve, in the presence of 
the congregation, at the time of divine service, he makes the 
following declaration :—“I assent to the Thirty-nine Articles 


1 A decision which penalised the U.F. Church for putting into operation 
legislative powers to alter its formularies assured by its constitution. 
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of Religion, and to the Book of Common Prayer, and of the 
ordering of bishops, priests, and deacons. I believe the doctrine 
of the Church of England, as therein set forth, to be agreeable 
to the Word of God; and in public prayer and administration 
of the sacraments I will use the form in the said book pre- 
scribed, and none other.” 38. When the young clergyman 
presents himself for the further order of a priest, again he is 
required to declare the truth of his acceptance of Scripture :— 
“Are you persuaded that the Holy Scriptures contain suffi- 
ciently all doctrine required of necessity for eternal sal- 
vation... .?” Answer. “Iam so persuaded.” 4. When he 
is appointed to a living, before he is put into possession of the 
temporal rights and of the spiritual position, he has again to 
make the Declaration of Assent, made when he entered his first 
curacy. 5. And on the first Lord’s day on which he officiates 
in the church of his benefice, publicly and openly in the presence 
of the congregation, he reads the Thirty-nine Articles, and again 
makes the Declaration of Assent :—‘I assent to the Thirty- 
nine Articles of Religion, and to the Book of Common Prayer, 
and the ordering of bishops, priests, and deacons. 1 believe 
the doctrine of the Church of England, as therein set forth, 
to be agreeable to the Word of God.” 

Now, there can be no doubt in the mind of any unprejudiced 
person, that there is a very strong prima facie case for the 
contention that the Church of England intends by these five- 
fold oaths and solemn asseverations to bind her clergy to a par- 
ticular set of doctrinal assertions, and that the Church grants 
her ministers their position, and the law protects them therein, 
in virtue of a contract by which they give the guarantee of 
their honour that they will fulfil certain doctrinal require- 
ments. And in case there should arise any doubt of the way 
in which these documents are to be interpreted, and apparently 
in order to prevent the contingent possibility of any claim 
to liberty of interpretation, there is prefixed to these Articles 
a royal declaration asserting in the most unequivocal language 
that they are to be taken in their literal and grammatical 
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sense :—‘‘ No man hereafter shall either print or preach to 
draw the Article aside any way, but shall submit to it in the 
plain and full meaning thereof; and shall not put his own 
sense or comment to be the meaning of the Article, but shall 
take it in the literal and grammatical sense.” 

So far we see the legal obligation of the clergy, which 
they have voluntarily undertaken and confirmed by sacred 
oath and solemn public declaration. 

Now let us compare the statements contained in these 
Articles with the teaching of the clergy—not with the teaching 
of some obscure malcontents or extravagant revolutionaries, 
but with that of men who have recently held, or still hold, 
high places in the Church, and are rightly considered leaders 
of religious thought. 

Article III. tells us:—‘ As Christ died for us, and was 
buried, so also is it to be believed that He went down into 
hell.” Dr Westcott, the saintliest scholar and most scholarly 
saint of the Cambridge School of Theology, writing upon the 
descent into hell, says:—'‘ While, then, we are constrained 
to use words of time and space, and to speak of going up and 
coming down in regard to the spirit-world and Christ’s glorified 
life, we must remember that such language belongs to our 
imperfect conceptions as we now are, and not to the realities 
themselves He descended into hell, that is, into Hades, 
into the common abode of departed spirits, and not into the 
place of punishment of the guilty.” 

I accept the learned prelate’s interpretation ; but I maintain 
that the Bishop puts his own sense or comment to be the 
meaning of the Article, and does not take it in the literal and 
grammatical sense. 

Article IV. deals with the Resurrection :—‘ Christ did 
truly rise again from the dead, and took again His body, with 
flesh, bones, and all things appertaining to the perfection of 
man’s nature, wherewith He ascended into heaven, and there 
sitteth, until He return to judge all men at the last day.” 


' Historic Faith, p. 75. 
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An ecclesiastic of eminent ability and in high position, 
dealing with the subject of the Resurrection in the Hibbert 
Journal, April 1904, says:—* The candid Christian... . 
cannot escape the inference, that the evidence for the quasi- 
historical statements of the Creeds is of a highly complicated, 
dubious, and even contradictory character. Now this fact 
alone properly invalidates the position of those rigid theolo- 
gians who would insist upon an acceptance of such a doctrinal 
definition as that contained in the fourth Anglican Article.” 
I cordially agree ; but the issue is this: here is a man high in 
authority, sworn to articles to be taken without comment, 
in their literal and grammatical sense, proclaiming that one 
of those articles cannot be accepted as a doctrinal definition. 
Are the clergy honest ? 

Article VI. asserts the sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures 
for salvation, and corresponds to the question in the Ordinal, 
“Do you unfeignedly believe all the canonical Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament ?” to which the answer is, “I do 
believe them.” 

If we turn to the portion of Lua Mundi which deals with 
the Scriptures, our eye catches the following sentences: that 
“the Church cannot insist upon the historical character” of 
the Old Testament stories; that the writers “ unconsciously 
idealised” ; that the Song of Solomon is “mainly dramatic” ; 
that portions of the Pentateuch are “myths or allegorical 
pictures.” And who is it that is thus playing fast and loose 
with solemn declarations ‘—is it some irresponsible theological 
reformer ? It is a bishop, the bishop who has told one of his 
own clergy that, by putting a sense of his own upon another 
fundamental, he has challenged the public conscience. ‘Do 
you unfeignedly believe?” is the question. “I do believe 
them,” is the answer sworn: and then, “ we cannot insist upon 
their historical character,” ‘‘ the writers unconsciously idealised,” 
the writings are “mainly dramatic,” “myths or allegorical 
pictures.” Can we wonder that the question arises, Are the 
clergy honest ? 
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Article VIII. affirms the position of the Church toward 
the Creeds :—‘* The three Creeds, Nicene Creed, Athanasius’s 
Creed, and that which is commonly called the Apostles’ Creed, 
ought thoroughly to be received and believed, for they may 
be proved by most certain warrants of Holy Scripture.” 

What has happened in the past with regard to the Creeds ? 
The men who have subscribed to this statement are the men 
who have done their utmost to deny the validity of one of the 
three Creeds. I need not quote from each; their names are 
the names of the most illustrious divines of the English 
Church. Chillingworth, Baxter, Jeremy Taylor, Archbishop 
Tillotson, Archbishop Seaker, Dr Hey, Dr Arnold, Dr Burton, 
Bishop Lonsdale, Dean Stanley, Bishop Thirlwall, Archbishop 
Magee, Dr Hort, all have written against it in terms of 
disapproval, rising in some instances to the language of 
contempt; and quite recently, the Bishops assembled at 
Lambeth, by a decided majority, passed a resolution that the 
Creed was not suitable for public recitation. All these men 
at each step in their professional career have subscribed’ and 
declared their assent to a document which says that Athana- 
sius’s Creed ought thoroughly to be received and believed. 
Are the clergy honest ? 

Article XVIII. treats of eternal salvation as exclusively 
obtainable by the name of Christ :—*‘ They also are to be had 
accursed, that presume to say that every man shall be saved 
by the law or sect which he professeth, so that he be diligent to 
frame his life according to that law and the light of Nature.” 

Now, listen to what Dr Rashdall has said :—“ Every one 
who can sincerely join with Him (Jesus Christ) in saying, 
‘God is a Spirit, the only one, and He can be worshipped 
with equal acceptance everywhere if He be worshipped in 
a spiritual manner,’ proclaims himself, by that confession, to 
be in a very real sense a Christian.” * 

The Article holds accursed those who presume to say 
that every man shall be saved by the law or sect which he 

! Doctrine and Development, p. 3. 
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professeth ; the writer quoted asserts that spiritual theism is 
enough to constitute a man a Christian. 

And now to take our last point. The Declaration of 
Assent covers the Book of Common Prayer, including the 
office for the ordering of bishops, priests, and deacons. In 
that office we read the following :—“It is evident unto all 
men diligently reading Holy Scripture and ancient authors, 
that from the Apostles’ time there have been these orders of 
ministers in Christ’s Church—bishops, priests, and deacons.” 

Bishop Lightfoot says that this is not so. “It is clear, 
then, that at the close of the Apostolic age the two lower 
orders of the threefold ministry were firmly and widely 
established; but traces of the third and highest order, the 
episcopate properly so called, are few and indistinct.”?* 

The Book of Common Prayer says a certain form of 
ministry is evident ; the Bishop subscribes thereto, and insists 
upon every candidate for ordination subscribing thereto; while 
the Bishop writes that it is not evident, but supported by only 
“few and indistinct traces,” and the candidates know that the 
Bishop has written it. The question arises, Are the clergy 
honest? by what mental jugglery can we maintain two self- 
contradictory propositions? can a thing be evident of which 
there are only few and indistinct traces? Would not counsel 
make merry over an adverse witness who asserted that a fact 
was perfectly evident, and afterwards admitted that there were 
but few and indistinct traces of it ¢ 

I have stated the case with all the force possible for the 
plaintiff layman, and given him evidence of which he probably 
had no cognisance. And now, on behalf of the defendant 
clergy, I plead Not guilty, and to the plain and categorical 
question, Are the clergy honest? I give a full, frank, and 
unfeigned answer in the affirmative. 

It is not the intention of this article to discuss the doctrinal 
differences between the sworn-to documents and the public 
teaching of the clergy. The point is not, which is true? but, 
1 Art. on Christian Ministry. 
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is the divergence honourable? is it honest? Neither is it a 
question whether the authoritative declarations can, by subtle 
argument, be made to bear the modern interpretations put 
upon them, for they are to be received in their literal and 
grammatical sense, in their natural and original meaning, 
without putting upon them our private interpretation. 

Now for the defence; there are three facts :— 

For two centuries the form of subscription ran thus :— 
‘I do hereby declare my unfeigned assent and consent to all 
and everything prescribed in and by the Book of Common 
Prayer.” In the year 1865 that form of subscription was 
altered by an Act of Parliament, 28 and 29 Victoria, c. 122, 
and has since stood as follows :—“ I assent to the Thirty-nine 
Articles and to the Book of Common Prayer.” 

From a stringent and particular unfeigned assent and 
consent to all and everything, the form of subscription was 
altered to a liberal and general assent. The change is 
immensely significant and illuminating. The middle of the 
last century saw the dawn of historic method and the birth 
of scientific research ; and the Church found that she could no 
longer bind her ministers to unfeigned consent and assent to 
all and everything in her formularies, and wisely she relaxed 
the stringency of the form of subscription. 

Then the Church of England is based upon the Bible. 
The Reformation was essentially the creation of a new court 
of appeal, the shifting of the sanction for belief from the 
authority of the Church to the written word. The Church 
everywhere appeals to the written word; nothing which is 
not contained therein or justifiable therefrom can be imposed 
upon a Christian man, whether lay or cleric. The minister is 
to be a student of the Word. “Will you be diligent in 

. . reading of the Holy Scriptures, and in such studies as 
help to the knowledge of the same?” 

Mark the word “ studies”: he is not to accept the docu- 
ments as formal decrees with fixed traditional meaning, but as 
a literature of which he is progressively to learn the meaning. 
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Now, if such be the position, it appears impossible to dispute 
the fact that, as study reveals a new content for the words, 
new meaning, new connotation in the Scriptures, there must be 
liberty of interpretation of the formularies. If the formularies 
be the index, the summary, the table of contents of the Scriptures, 
and if study, imposed as a sacred duty, reveal new meaning of 
the Scriptures, that new meaning must inevitably be admitted 
in ascertaining and determining the meaning of the formularies. 

The Church has secured for herself the constitutional right 
of revising her tradition :—‘ It is not necessary that traditions 
and ceremonies be in all places one or utterly alike, for at all 
times they have been divers, and may be changed according to 
the diversities of countries, times, and men’s manners, so that 
nothing be ordained against God’s Word” (Article XX XIV.). 

Consider, then, the relaxation of the terms of subscription, 
the attitude of the Church towards the Scriptures, and the 
constitutional right to change not only ritual ceremonies but 
traditional belief, and you will, I think, admit that, so long as 
a man subscribes in the general sense, and accepts the doctrines 
to which he subscribes in what has been called the “ current or 
tolerated sense,” that man is perfectly honest. 

Of course, the question arises in part from the eternal 
conflict in the sphere of mind between authority and reason, 
concerning which the judicious Hooker has well said :—* For 
men to be tied and led by authority, as it were with a kind of 
captivity of judgment, and though there be reason to the 
contrary, not to listen unto it but to follow like beasts, the first 
in the herd, they know not, nor care not whither: this were 
brutish. Again, that authority of men should prevail with 
men, either against Reason or above Reason, is no part of our 
belief. Companies of learned men, be they never so great and 
reverend, are to yield unto reason.” 

And it arises in part from the idea that the layman has 
of the duty of the clergy. He regards the minister as a man 
paid to say certain things, which things the pew has always 
heard and always expects to hear, and when it does not hear, 
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and is irritated by some necessity for thinking, invariably says 
something about coming to Church for comfort, and liking to 
hear the Gospel, and questioning the honesty of the clergy who 
receive the Church’s pay and deny her doctrines. But as Mr 
Sidgwick, writing in 1870 on the ethics of conformity and 
subscription, said :—“ It is intolerable that he should be chained 
down to perpetual agreement with them. In a natural state 
of things, he ought to be the first to state distinctly, while 
others are only obscurely feeling, the incongruity between the 
prayers he has to read and the real beliefs of his generation ; 
and when the time is ripe for the removal of this incongruity, 
he ought to take a prominent part in its removal.”? 

I do not advocate the abolition of credal confessions 
and doctrinal formule, though this desperate policy might 
appeal for its justification to another sister science which deals 
with nature, which, without formal and authoritative pronounce- 
ments, has secured the general acceptance of its fundamentals, 
such as the law of gravitation and the uniformity of law. 
It might be possible to secure allegiance to the essentials 
of theology without any binding by subscription, and the 
allegiance thus obtained would be of the highest value, for it 
would stand upon the inherent force and convincing power of 
religious truth. I have not much faith in the power of words 
to protect truth ; and those who trust to words and formularies 
are generally unaware of the ever-varying vicissitudes which 
words undergo, and this trust in words is generally marked by 
a concomitant disinclination to recognise the need of putting 
the wine of truth into new bottles. But in the alternative we 
must have wisdom to consider as essence experiential truths 
and not speculative dogma ; we must 

“cling to Faith beyond the forms of faith. 


She reels not in the storm of warring words ; 
She brightens at the clash of ‘ Yes’ and ‘ No.’” 


W. MANNING. 


1 Quoted in Canon Henson’s Sincerity and Subscription. 








THE PLEA FOR MYSTICISM ONCE 
MORE. 


Mrs G. H. FOX. 


THE history of mysticism must largely be the history of 
individual lives, not of the development of ideas, or of the 
evolution of thoughts concerning the Deity, such as may be 
traced in the Old Testament. For each mystic would say 
with the Apostle Paul, “When it pleased God to reveal 
Himself in me, neither received I it of man, neither was I 
taught it, but by revelation” (Gal. i. 15, 12). George Fox, 
the Quaker mystic of the seventeenth century, is a striking 
illustration of this. Among a highly professing people he 
stood unenlightened by all customary aids to religion, till the 
word came to him in his solitude, “‘ There is One, even Jesus 
Christ, who can speak to thy condition.” 

Just as physiologists show how the circulation of the 
blood from and to the heart is the main support of human 
life, so the mystics reveal an order of spiritual facts which 
indicate that the pulsation of spiritual life is due to the 
connection of the human soul with God. 

But the mystics feel no call to give reasons for their faith. 
‘‘What they have seen and heard” in their inner man, that 
they bear witness to. Like Jesus they say, ‘“ We speak that 
we do know and testify that we have seen.” Mystics are like 
primitive rocks, cropping up here and there above the sur- 
rounding sedimentary strata of religious life. They show in 


all ages the same character of sturdy independence of the 
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changeable things of sense, and bear witness to a life “hid 
with God.” They are unmoved by temptations to accommo- 
date themselves to political or ecclesiastical demands. 

The mystic’s consciousness of the Divine Being is largely 
due to subjective perceptions of His character,’ person, or 
presence. He has insights into creation,? and into man 
himself, whom he perceives to be heir of infinite possibilities 
which have been opened up to him in the silences and 
solitudes which he has given his soul. The truth on which 
the mystic’s whole religious structure is raised is that God 
is immanent in man’s soul as a Spirit. Hence the “Inner 
Light” which George Fox appealed to in every man; this is 
called by Isaac Pennington the Friend, “The seed of Divine 
life, by which we become partakers of the Divine nature,” 
and by others it is described as “Christ in us,” because it 
is through belief in His revelation that the sense of oneness 
with God is obtained, and man awakes—is quickened—to 
his true relationship to God. The Christ -life is repeated 
in every mystic’s experience. 

Just as one can never indicate that moment in a man’s 
life when his reason and his affections began to influence 
him, so it will ever be a mystery when the consciousness and 
apperception of Divinity were imparted to the human being 
with such vitality as to become his perpetual inheritance; but 
however deep the mystery of the beginning, there is no doubt 
as to the fact that every soul as it comes to consciousness is 
endowed with the knowledge of some standard of right and 
wrong, with a sense of fear and shame before the presence of 
Unseen Powers, and with a sense of gladness when sin is not 
felt to be lying at the door. It is beyond question also that 
there is a power in man to strive upward against the downward 
trend of the flesh, and that he has a conception of ideals higher 
than all present attainment. 


1 Such as is recorded of Moses at Mount Sinai, Ex. xxxiv., and of Isaiah 
vi.; see also Varieties of Religious Experience, ch. on Mysticism. 

2 Ibid., p. 410, footnote. 
Vor. IV.—No. 2. 27 
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In the absence of any other satisfactory hypothesis for 
such ingredients in human nature (lacking which man would 
simply be a superior animal), it is surely not unreasonable 
to attribute them to a soul or spirit in man with which the 
Creator has had first dealings. Said One who spoke with 
the authority of a first-hand knowledge, “God is a Spirit,” 
and if we find tokens of spirit in man it is but the natural 
conclusion that man’s spiritual nature has been born of the 
Spirit. As water ever seeks to rise to the level of its source, 
so it will not be any wonder to the mystic that the spiritual 
springs within him are ever striving to rise to Divine heights, 
and must overflow to benefit the lives of others. 

The day is past in which the mystic could be ignored as 
an eccentric or an abnormal individual ; his spiritual assertions 
are supported rather than denied by psychologists, and by 
ethnological research. One naturally asks why is this position 
becoming more reasonable and less foolish in the eyes of 
thoughtful people of the present day ? 

Firstly : followers of the transcendental school of psycho- 
logy will feel that the mystic’s position is strengthened by 
the evidence for the subliminal region of man’s consciousness, 
as stated by Myers; by the laws which govern the subjective 
as against the objective mind, as emphasised by Hudson ;' and 
by the definition of the powers of the subconscious mind by 
Schofield. Here, in this mysterious partner of our being, 
lie what we call godlike powers of man; hence has sprung the 
contribution to religion of all primitive and civilised peoples ; 
hence the power of walking by faith, and the conquests of 
soul over body. If God is a Spirit, He surely must enter 
into our lives through our spiritual nature, and only by the 
witness of our spirits will His messages and intimations be 
received. It is now realised that the mystic’s certainty is 
largely due to his having an intensely sensitive subliminal 
nature, which enables him to dispense with objective aids to 
faith. We have been led by Professor James to see (though 

1 Law of Psychic Phenomena. 
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he hardly allows himself to open up the trail, lest we should 
rush to hasty conclusions) that there is a great deal to be said 
for the mystical intuitions of God, which have sprung into 
such powerful life and fruit in individuals, between whose sub- 
liminal region and their conscious objective life the veil is very 
thin. ‘Uprushes” from these hidden springs, which declare 
God as known by immediate communion, may be phenomena 
indicating divine fire at the sources of our being, just as much 
as an isolated volcano in action indicates molten heat some- 
where out of sight. We no longer wonder if there is any 
link between the pulses of the Divine and human Spirit. 

Secondly: The fact that the soul of a mystic invests his 
body with abnormal powers of self-restraint, endurance, and 
authority shows that it is a state of mind from which virtue, 
in the old sense of the word, proceeds; and in any plea for 
mysticism this point should claim attention. Modern investi- 
gators have gone far to indicate that the soul is equipped with 
powers capable of controlling and inspiring its own and other 
lives. 

And, thirdly: The mystic’s position has reinforcements 
(though he would be the last to depend on them) from the 
philosophical movement initiated by Kant and Hegel, and now 
expressed by the brothers Caird. 

Dr John Caird’ claims it to be’ an axiom as essential to 
religious knowledge as the postulate of a first cause or an 
absolute reality behind all phenomena is to scientific know- 
ledge, that “God can be known though we can neither prove 
nor define Him.” ‘The organ of communication with God 
and Divine things is one which transcends the method and 
processes of logic, brings the consciousness into immediate 
converse with its objects, and conveys to us an inexplicable 
yet absolute assurance of their reality.” 

It is conceivable that where this consciousness of God, this 
faculty for apprehending Him, which seems strong in most 
child life, fails for any reason to be exercised, it will become 

1 Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion, p. 36. 
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in a large degree atrophied, or deadened,’ much as an un- 
employed organ of the body loses its power. The revivalist’s 
appeal is only the attempt to awaken the slumbering faculty 
into active life and connection with its divine parent. 

It is a question worth pondering by all who deny that they 
have any capacity for knowing God: “Is it possible I have 
killed in myself the primal instinct, which I had as a child, but 
laid aside as a childish thing when I elected to make my own 
reason and senses the limit of my powers?” Perhaps the 
Apostle Paul’s cry, “ Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise 
from the dead,” is a true view of the psychological situation 
even now ! 

In conclusion it may also be intimated that if men would 
attain the mystic vision they must seek first the mystic’s 
heart; that the pure in heart only can make spiritual ascen- 
sions and see God,’ was the conclusion of the Psalmist long 
before the Teacher of Nazareth; and the truth of it was 
singularly evidenced by the supreme intimacy of His com- 
munications about God. So, while never ceasing to give 
full play to our reasoning powers, which have done so much 
to eliminate superstition from religious life in past ages of the 
world, let not these powers, which must cease with the decay 
of our bodies, make us commit a spiritual suicide of the soul, 
the organ of consciousness and personality, by which we know 
both ourselves and our Father who is a Spirit. 

RACHEL J. FOX. 


FALMOUTH. 


1 Prof, James, Varieties of Religious Experience. Instance on p. 64. 
2 Ps. xv, 24, George Fox wrote: “1 knew pureness of heart.’' 
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DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books will, in future, 
not be open to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be 
limited to a single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends with a 
reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1905, p. 1.) 


No one who is seeking peace on earth and good-will among men can ignore 
the remarkable advance in Buddhism set forth in the article by Professor 
Anesaki in the last number of this Journal. It is one of the most hopeful 
Christmas greetings the world has ever heard. 

Perhaps a word from one who is not an expert may indicate the kind 
of reconsideration which ordinary Christian people might be disposed to 
make in response to these comparisons, which acquire the character of an 
intimate and powerful appeal. 

The preliminary reflections and readjustments suggested by the article 
are set down in the form of ten propositions. 

I. That the mission of Jesus was to the entire human race—past, 
present, and future. 

II. That His own disciples were sometimes mistaken about the essential 
character of that mission. An imperfect faith need not, therefore, be a 
false one. ‘The teaching and work of Jesus are gradually apprehended by 
an inward purification, and the knowledge thus obtained reacts in the 
transformation of character, and eternally enriches life. 

III. That as Life is always something greater than the terms by which 
it is defined, we cannot assume finality in the wording of any dogma or 
the organisation of any institution. Experience is more than opinion. 

IV. ‘That the operations of the Spirit of God, whilst specially directing 
and comforting those who love Jesus, are not confined to them. In the 
Old Testament, the Spirit of the Lord is represented as working benignly 
in the souls of those who did not acknowledge Jehovah. 

V. That the formation of the canon of Scripture did not imply that 
everything outside of it was worthless or untrue. 

VI. That the religious life of Israel was profoundly and permanently 
421 
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modified by the influences of Chaldea, Egypt, and Babylonia. That the 
early Christian Church gave a frank and welcome recognition to the 
teaching of Plato, Socrates, Seneca, and others. That this is the right 
attitude is shown by Paul’s reference to his own practice (1 Cor. ix. 19-22). 

VII. That the sacrifice of Jesus had such profound and cosmic sig- 
nificance, that the entire human race was, consciously and unconsciously, 
affected by it. That one of the unconscious effects may be the enlighten- 
ment of the minds of those who are seeking after truth, and who are 
unmistakably feeling after Him, who, being “lifted up,” is drawing all men 
to Himself. 

VIII. That this enlightenment may be connected with the historic 
revelation as the subjective and objective aspects of the same truth; and 
that when Buddhism or any similar development of the inner life comes 
into actual contact with Jesus, the living moral proof, the spiritual dynamic, 
is supplied, and the truth which has been thus vitalised is not so much 
transcended as transformed. 

IX. That the amenities of sincere mutual respect and the joyous fellow- 
ship of love are such priceless boons in this merciless and brutal world, that 
no imaginable gain could possibly compensate for their loss. If a condition 
of peace and good-will actually exists, the means by which it has been 
created must have been of God. A tree is known by its fruits. Where 
the fruits of righteousness are, there the Spirit of God must have been. 

X. If the Christian people of the West make the most of what is best 
in the attitude represented by Professor Anesaki, and lay to heart the 
tremendous moral lessons afforded by the recent happenings in the East, 
and if the Eastern peoples are able to discriminate between imperial 
selfishness and imperial altruism among the peoples of the West, a great 
new human synthesis, vital with world-wide possibilities and full of precious 
promise, will come into being. 

Then, notwithstanding the dark and terrible opening of the twentieth 
century, a new dawn will break over the world, and a universal revival and 
increase of true religion, working in hearty co-operation with an intelligent 
and reverent science which examines everything, will usher in an epoch 
greater than that marvellous sixth century z.c. which witnessed the appear- 
ance of Confucius, Gotama, and the Book of Job; greater than the period 
of the Renaissance and the Reformation, and comparable only with the 
beginning of the Christian era, when the Gospel was preached by Jesus 
Himself. 


Epcar Topp. 
Acocks GreeN CoNGREGATIONAL CHuRCH, 
BirnMINGHAM. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


THE MORAL SUPREMACY OF CHRISTENDOM. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1905, p. 19.) 


I. 

Tur Editor calls attention to the correction given below of a footnote 
to his article of October 1905, “Is the Moral Supremacy of Christen- 
dom in Danger?” which footnote (p. 29), in the absence of correction, 
would be unjust to at least two great Christian organisations—the 
China Inland Mission and the British and Foreign Bible Society. Both 
these organisations, together with other missionary societies in China, 
suffered severely in the Boxer riots of 1900. From inquiries made it would 
appear that, while in the case of some societies compensation was taken 
from the Chinese Government for the damage done, there were at least 
two notable exceptions—those of the China Inland Mission and the Bible 
Society. The former, with a few exceptions in which local officials made 
reparation without reference to Peking, refused compensation for its terrible 
losses ; the latter refused to take anything for the whole of its losses, the 
money value of which was assessed at about £3000. As might be ex- 
pected, it seems that neither of these societies took any pains to give 
publicity at home to so splendid an act of abnegation ; and this reticence, 
while it gives a higher significance to the facts, may perhaps explain why 
they were unknown to the Editor. In justice to.Mr Graham Wallas, 
from whose lecture the note was a quotation, it may be said that, at the 
time he wrote, the Proclamation given below had not been made. 


II. 


In the Editor’s article a footnote occurs on page 29 which is un- 
fortunately most misleading. According to the footnote, “ the only sane, 
kind, and true thing done in all the welter of stupidity and cruelty of 
1900 was done by the Buddhists of Japan when they refused to take any 
compensation for the destruction of their sacred buildings.” 

It is evident that Mr Graham Wallas, the writer of the footnote, can 
have little first-hand knowledge of affairs in China after the Boxer out- 
break of 1900. How such a statement could be made, or how it could 
gain credence, is not a little perplexing. The loss of the Japanese 
Buddhists was insignificant in comparison with the losses of Protestant 
missions, and anyone sufficiently acquainted with China to know what 
policy the Japanese Buddhists pursued could hardly fail to have known 
the attitude taken by the various Protestant societies. 

Writing as one who represents the largest Protestant missionary 
society in China, I venture to correct the erroneous statement given in 
the footnote quoted above. 

Of the hundred and eighty-eight missionaries and children of the 
European and American Protestant societies who were murdered in China 
during the cataclysm of 1900, no fewer than seventy-nine were attached to 
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the China Inland Mission. In addition to this loss of valuable lives,—the 
largest number lost by any one society at that time,—the China Inland 
Mission lost much valuable property. As to the action adopted by the 
Mission, the accompanying copy and translation of H.E. Ts‘en’s proclama- 
tion will testify better than any words of mine. H.EK. Ts’en was then the 
Governor of the province of Shansi and is now the well-known Viceroy of 
Canton. 
MarsHALt BroomHaL.t, 
Editorial Secretary of C. I. M. 


Extract FROM THE ProcLaMaTIon (11th October 1901). 


“The Governor hereby notifies by proclamation that, in the second 
paragraph of the agreement made by Mr Hoste with the Foreign Office at 
T’ai-yiian Fu, it is stated that the China Inland Mission wishes no indemnity 
for the chapels and dwelling-houses that had been erected or bought in the 
following fifteen cities, viz.: P’ing-yao, Kie-hiu, Hiao-i, Si-chau, Ta-ning, 
Ki-chau, Ho-tsin, K’ii-wu, Lin-fen (Ping-yang Fu), Hung-tung, Yo-yang, 
Ch’ang-chi (Luan Fu), T’un-liu (Yii-wii), and Lu-ch’eng; also the city of 
Ta-t’ung, to the north of the province, all in Shan-si, whether they have been 
burned, destroyed, or partly destroyed; and the same applies to the articles 
of furniture, miscellaneous goods, books, etc.; it being already agreed by the 
said Mission that they will themselves effect repairs and replace lost property. 

“In the 6th article it is stated that the Mission requests the Governor to 
issue a proclamation to be hung up in each of the church buildings for the 
erection of which no indemnity has been asked, stating that the Mission, in 
rebuilding these churches with its own funds, aims in so doing to fulfil the 
command of the Saviour of the World that all men should love their neighbour 
as themselves, and is unwilling to lay any heavy pecuniary burden on the 
. traders or on the poor. In this the object of the Mission is not in any way 
to seek the praise of men. The Mission asks that the proclamation stating 
these things may be pasted on a wooden board, varnished, and hung up in 
each building for worship, in order that henceforth there may be perpetual 
peace in its vicinity. 

“These statements are supported by the despatch of the Foreign Office 
enclosing the agreement.” 





IS THE MORAL SUPREMACY OF CHRISTENDOM 
IN DANGER? 


(Hibbert Journal, October 1905, p. 19.) 


In the article under the above heading in the last number of the Hibbert 
Journal, the Editor suggests that the wonderful advance of Japan in the 
last forty years is largely due to the influence of the moral teaching of 
Buddhism on the life and character of the people. 
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e Truly there is nothing in the world’s history comparable to the advance 
d of Japan in one generation from outside the comity of civilised nations to 
e a place in the very front rank of the great world-powers. I venture to 
\- doubt, however, if this was in any degree due to the moral teaching of 
e Buddhism. The news from Japan leaves us in no sort of doubt as to the 
of religious influence to which the Japanese themselves attribute their recent 


victories. In the rescript to his people the Mikado refers to the heaven- 
sent duties to his ancestors which injthis victorious war have been fulfilled. 
Admiral Togo and the admirals and captains of his staff, with three thousand 
of his men, have performed public ancestral worship in the great temple of 
Ise, and the Times tells us that the Emperor himself is going to the same 
temple to lay the news of the successful conclusion of the war before the 
spirits of his ancestors—a most unusual but very significant act. In all 
this Buddhism is left out in the cold. If one looks at Siam and Tibet, 
inhabited by kindred races, where the baleful and enervating influence of 
Buddhism has sapped away the national life, one is driven to the conclusion 
that the advance of Japan was despite its teaching. 

Buddhism knows nothing of the resolute life. It does not teach man 
to choose the good and eschew the evil because that is his duty to himself 
and to his fellow-men. It knows no supreme being to whom man can look 
for help and encouragement, nor a future life to compensate for the sorrows 
of this. Its moral code is cold and selfish, and its ultimate aim annihilation. 
The act of renunciation by which its founder, thé Buddha Siddhartha, 
began his religious life involved the complete forsaking of his duties as son, 
husband, father, and citizen; so the religion he founded teaches its votaries 
to sacrifice everything to their own selfish aim, viz. a speedy arrival at the 
goal of liberation from the cares and burdens of life—Nirvana. Such 
a religion could never help a nation to advance, but, as in Siam and 
Tibet, would hasten its decay. It could never do what Christianity and 
Mahomedanism did for their adherents. 

Buddhism, as introduced into Japan from China in the sixth century, 
never became the national religion of the country, and never satisfied or 
met the religious needs of the people. It brought with it some Chinese 
civilisation and literary culture, and to that extent was beneficial to Japan. 
The real national religion of Japan is ancestor worship, which, like so 
many of the religions of the East, is much misunderstood in the West. 
The essence of ancestor worship is to honour and strive after the highest 
ideal. This, acting on the innate force of character of the people, produced 
that splendid code of moral conduct called Bushido, which has largely 
guided and helped Japan to her present position. 

The influences which helped Japan to attain to her present position 
were, in my opinion :— 

I. The innate force of character of her people. 

II. Ancestor worship—the religion of honouring and striving after the 
highest ideal—from which sprang Bushido. 
III. Christianity. Not Christianity as a religion preached by mission- 
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aries—Japan has rejected the Christian religion as not suited to her needs 
—but Christianity as a moral code preached by the West to the East in 
the intercourse of the nations. 

IV. The adoption of what was best suited to her immediate needs in 
the civilisation of the West. 

The Japanese do not call themselves Christians, but they have adopted 
and put in practice the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount in a way 
that may well put the Christian nations of the West to shame. To this 
Christian morality was due the humanity which, on the side of Japan, was 
such a marked feature of the late war. Until the country was opened to 
the moral influences of the West the Japanese were a cruel race. A great 
change for the better is coming over the daily life and conduct of the 
peoples of the East as the result of the influence of Christian morality. 
It cannot surely be that in thus extending its influence for good Christen- 
dom will itself fall behind in the race to better things. 


G. Murray CampBELL. 
CHICHESTER. 





INADEQUATE GROUNDS OF BELIEF. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1905, p. 116.) 


One hesitates to criticise a writer who has already an acknowledged status 
in the philosophical world; but may I venture to suggest that in one 
particular Dr M‘Taggart has not made quite sure of his ground? For 
his general caution against basing dogmatic statements on doubtful 
assumptions all religious people should be grateful. It is well that the 
clergy should be warned against the “Pathetic Fallacy,” so often latent 
in exhortations to “trust the heart rather than the head.” But there is 
such a thing as the “Fallacy of Apathy,” that is, the failure to realise 
the nature and significance of feelings in cases where feeling is at the root 
of the matter. I could acknowledge without hesitation that “ the existence 
of a desire is no guarantee of its realisation.” But in the argument which 
at this point (p. 129) is presented to us, it seems to me that to put to- 
gether “aspirations and desires,” as if they were actually and ethically 
on the same level, is to beg the question. The existence of God or of 
Immortality, we are told, “are as desires no more real than the desire 
to see a pageant.” And though it is acknowledged that the former are 
“ more important,” we are not permitted to base any argument upon this 
“greater importance.” The good results implied in the acceptance of a 
dogma, or the evil results implied in its denial, are, it is urged (p. 125), 
no safe grounds on which to assert that the dogma is true. To argue 
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from the evil results of the opposite to the truth of a dogma is referred 
to as a reductio ad horrendum, and put aside as irrelevant in the inquiry 
for truth. Granted, it is said, that the denial of the dogma (e.g. the 
existence of a good God or the fact of immortality) leads to the conclu- 
sion that the world is very evil, “what of that”? The dogmatist has no 
right (p. 126) to assert that the world cannot be very evil. Reality and 
goodness are, prima facie, separable. Perhaps “‘ reality and extreme bad- 
ness are compatible” (p. 127). “Whatever the power that rules the 
world, it is either unwilling or unable, or both, to exclude all evil from 
it, since in point of fact it does not exclude all evil. And if this be so, 
how can we venture to put any limits to the amount of evil which it is 
willing to admit or unable to exclude? Desirable as this would be, I do 
not see how it could possibly be done.” Dr M‘Taggart thus demurs to 
any doctrine founded upon the plea that a desire or aspiration implies its 
own satisfaction, or upon the plea that its denial would involve results too 
dreadful to contemplate. We must confine ourselves to the world as we 
find it, and be ruled by inductions from actual experience. 

I have no wish to question the value of inductive reasonings ; but it is 
essential, in matters that concern the relation of feeling to belief and 
conduct, that there should be a careful analysis of mental phenomena. 
But this Dr M‘Taggart entirely omits. He speaks in the same breath of 
“desires and aspirations,” ignoring the radical distinction between them, 
upon which, in fact, all moral teaching and all religious appeal must, and 
do actually, rest. I admit, of course, that the distinction between desires 
and aspirations, essential as it is, is in practice difficult to maintain. Most 
of us are apt to confuse our actual natural desires for safety or enjoyment 
with aspirations towards a higher life. But in our better moments we 
mark the distinction, and feel that to lose sight of it is to relapse into 
a lower condition. Even when, in rhetorical speech, the same term is used 
for both, the difference is present to a religious mind. The desire of the 
heavenly life is one thing, the desire of a city paved with gold to be idle 
in is quiteanother. It may come to pass (in the experience of many of the 
saints it has come to pass) that the aspiration towards the attainment of 
unselfishness, beginning as a battle against immense desires for personal 
gratifications, is, as character develops, transformed into a_ personal 
desire for the good of others (at whatever cost to self), the purified soul 
yearning for nothing so much as for opportunities of devotion. But we 
must not lose sight of the fact that such a development is a transforma- 
tion, so great indeed that, as some assert, nothing but a miraculous 
interposition could bring it about. 

It seems to me, then, that when our so strict logician admits, as he 
does admit, that e.g. the desire for heaven is “of more importance” than 
the desire to see a pageant, he should go a step further, and recognise 
the full significance of the admission he has made. For what is the 
nature of that “importance”? To a religious mind—that is, a mind 
capable of “aspiration”—the hope of heaven may indeed include the 
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satisfaction of many desires which in themselves have no relation to 
morality, but in essence it is the hope, rising often to assurance, that 
the life of aspiration and effort towards goodness begun here will have 
its completion hereafter. For however vaguely he may define to himself 
the personality of God, he discerns, in the commanding power of the 
moral ideal upon himself and upon other men, an evidence of a moral 
element in the constitution of the universe; and the ultimate failure of 
the moral efforts of humanity would to him imply the ultimate failure 
of all morality and goodness, which moral fiasco is a thing more intolerable 
than any intellectual absurdity which the logical intellect might shrink 
from. The argument thus drawn from the intolerableness of absolute 
annihilation, or of the universal hell to which Dr M*Taggart so calmly 
refers, is not merely a reductio ad horrendum; it is a definite moral 
judgment. For if a moral ideal for humanity (which means, not a 
“taste” for virtue but a call to it), if that implies, as it does, a moral 
element in the universe, transcending humanity, we have a moral claim 
upon the power that created us, and controls our destiny, not a claim 
that our personal desires shall in all particulars be gratified, but a 
claim that justice shall be done in the end. A God who calls upon 
his creatures to be virtuous at any cost, and who yet is not going 
to secure victory to virtue, is an immoral Being, a kind of devil. In 
proportion as men are in earnest in their pursuit of virtue, they will 
find that the belief in a good God is a moral necessity, and will feel 
justified in attributing to Him the power necessary to attain the 
end. So much of dogma any genuine morality demands. For 
morality, so far from being a mere desire, is absolute in its claim. And 
this sense of moral obligation implies a corresponding character, an 
answering righteousness in God. If we are to be righteous, God must be 
righteous, and supreme. The opposite horror is not merely too terrifying 
to contemplate, it involves a conception which it is wicked to entertain. 
When the righteous acknowledge the possibility of their final failure, they 
are not only repudiating the God of their worship, but they are turning 
their backs upon the ideal by which their virtue exists. ‘Their good 
conduct relapses into routine or expediency. It may be true (to take the 
extreme case which is submitted to us, p. 131) that “even if every man 
were destined to an unending hell at the end of his present life, it would 
still be better for that present life to be of one sort rather than another.” 
It may be true; but it can only be true on the assumption that the 
horrible fact is emphatically disbelieved. For to talk of better or worse 
to despairing millions is to play with words. One is not surprised to note 
that Dr M*Taggart proceeds (p. 132) to remark how little hold nominal 
beliefs have upon the conduct of average men. When people really 
believe in universal hell, they all go mad. On the other hand, when people 
really believe in the righteous government of God, they live virtuously, 
because that belief in God, as righteous and powerful, springs out of and 
then gives support to their aspirations and efforts after good. Dr M“laggart 
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may demur to this dogmatism of the conscience ; but he will surely admit, 
what is all I am now concerned to urge, that it is a totally different thing 
from making mere personal wishes the ground of our expectations. 


Wiutam C, Stewart. 
Brprorp. 





THOUGHT AND FORCE. 


a te ed ee ee 


(Hibbert Journal, October, p. 108.) 


Tue first page of Dean Ovenden’s article recals the distinction familiar to 
childhood between “ making” and “creating”; but the distinction gradu- 
ally becomes less clear in later life. If apparent frivolity may be excused 
for a moment, since the intention is serious,—suppose I design a bookcase, 
give the drawing to a carpenter, and say, “ let it be made,” and it is made. 
Can I be said to have created it? But I would point out that this is a 
crude image of a not unreasonable idea concerning even Divine creation, 
unless it be supposed that the Deity works without agents, and otherwise 
than as, in a law-governed and consistent universe, we have gradually learnt 
to regard His every action. It will be objected, ‘“ No, the cosmos was 
made from nothing.” On the contrary, however, we are told that it was 
made from ‘‘ chaos,” whose inchoate elements were re-arranged and ordered 
into what we see. ‘True, we may ask whence arose chaos? But there is 
no orthodox answer to that, and, as always, we flap our wings against 
: infinity in vain. 

But the Dean continues, likewise on his first page, with the dictum— 
the frequently encountered dictum—that an artist and a poet in the true 
sense “create” [the usual implication being that the man of science only 
*¢ discovers ”]: but is the distinction a valid one? 

Does the artist or the poet create his idea out of nothing? had his 
thought never been in the universe before? or is he, too, like the man of 
science, catching a glimpse of a truth, or a beauty, or an idea floating just 
within his grasp, though out of the reach of ordinary men? We may 
speak of a poem as a creation—sometimes even a costume is spoken of as 
a creation—and perhaps the epithet applies to it, perhaps the arrangement 
never in the whole infinitude of time and space existed before; but I 
much doubt whether such a thing has any real existence at all unless it 
existed before and persists after; unless it is permanent and effectual and 
real it is a mere agglomeration of material with no worthy idea behind it. 
Great ideas are not really created, they are seized, grasped, or, in the 
literal sense, “ discovered,” and the true poet feels, I imagine, that they 
come as an inspiration, and that he is only the vehicle of their arrival—a 
noble and sufficient destiny for any of the sons of men. 

For the rest of the article I would only urge that the phrases “ creation 
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of energy” and “creation of force” (used on pp. 110, 112) are dangerous 
ones to employ: to the ear of a physicist they trend perilously near 
absurdity. But I do not wish to be hypercritical ; because in final 
meaning, or, at any rate, in final intention, the thought of the Dean is 
not—save in mode of expression—inconsistent with what I myself have 
been led more or less dimly to perceive. 

Outver Loner. 





THE MORAL ARGUMENT AGAINST THE INSPIRATION 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


(Hibbert Journal, October 1905, p. 147.) 


Tuer acts of persons living in Old Testament times, if we wish to under- 
stand their bearing towards religion, must be considered, not as if they 
were done now by Christian men and women of the twentieth century, 
but by men of old, whose conceptions of God were coloured by the cir- 
cumstances of their lives, which were wholly different from ours. 

For instance, when the children of Israel came to the wilderness after the 
Exodus, they were a nation of slaves just escaped from a bondage under 
which they and their fathers had groaned for four centuries. They had 
a lively recollection of the taskmasters who flogged them without mercy 
if they attempted to rest from cruel, ceaseless labour. In the wilderness, 
the slave, the hired servant, the ox, and the ass received their priceless 
Magna Charta of liberty when the law of the Sabbath rest was proclaimed. 
This was new, and they valued it as their lives. Hence the severity with 
which the man who gathered sticks on the Sabbath day was punished. 

In times of peace much treasonable talk is allowed to pass unnoticed 
by the government, because the public safety is not endangered by it; but 
in time of war, when the least act of treason may result in the betrayal 
of an army, it is punished without mercy by death. We, secure in our 
liberty, may be too lax in safeguarding the liberty of the employed 
classes by allowing Sunday work to be enforced on them; but the 
Israelites jealously guarded their liberties, newly won, when they regarded 
the breaking of the Sabbath rest as a dangerous sin. 

We have also no practical experience of the conditions of life in the 
days of Jael, when “the highways were unoccupied, and the travellers 
walked through byways,” and when “the villages ceased in Israel.” 
Therefore we are mere arm-chair critics of Deborah’s exultation at the 
death of Sisera, and of her blessing pronounced on Jael for her un- 
scrupulous treachery. But the villagers of a district in India, desolated 
by man-eating tigers, would praise in similar terms any Englishman who, 
by the most unfair and unscrupulous strategy (from the tiger’s point of 
view), freed them from their dread of lurking death. 

The spirit of the age, much later than the time of the Judges, is well 
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exemplified by the record of the interview between Hazael and the 
prophet Elisha (2 Kings viii. 12). The prophet wept because he foresaw 
the evil which Hazael would do to Israel, that he would set on fire their 
strongholds, and slay with the sword their young men, and dash in pieces 
their little ones, and rip up their women with child. “And Hazael said, 
But what is thy servant, which is but a dog, that he should do this 
great thing?” (R.V.) It was a prospect of greatness too dazzling for a 
mere officer to hope for. 

These acts were done by kings as the ordinary usages of war. They 
gloried in them, and recorded these their noble acts on tablets of 
baked clay or in books of chronicles. As the people thought of the 
glory of kings, so they formed their conceptions of the greater glory of 
God. Daniel thus describes the majesty and glory and honour which God 
gave to Nebuchadnezzar: “All people, nations, and languages trembled 
and feared before him: whom he would he slew, and whom he would he 
kept alive, and whom he would he set up, and whom he would he put 
down.” 

That was to the men of those days the nearest approach to the glory 
and majesty of God which they could conceive. According to the standard 
of our times, David acted as a man of blood when he brought forth the 
people of Rabbah, “and put them under saws, and under harrows of iron, 
and under axes of iron, and made them pass through the brick-kiln”; but 
to his contemporaries and the chroniclers of his acts he was a man after 
God’s own heart, just because he understood how to act like a victorious 
king. In thus crushing his enemies he attained, according to their view, 
a majesty like the majesty of God. At a later period they attributed all 
the horrors and nameless cruelties of their own conquest and captivity to 
the direct act of God. 

It is only fair to the ancients that we should remember that until 
quite recent times the Russians believed that, when their Czars practised 
the most frightful acts of tyranny, they were only exercising their divine 
rights, and also that the old conception of a king coloured men’s concep- 
tion of God in this country certainly as late as the time of Henry the 
Eighth. We see their conceptions of God embodied in post-Reformation 
doctrines, in which God was represented as condemning to hell the greater 
part of mankind for the increase of His own glory. At a time when the 
aristocracy were the recipients of all favours and privileges, while the 
people counted for nothing, the doctrine that the elect few were saved, 
and that the many were foreordained to damnation, flourished, and pre- 
sented no moral difficulty to deep thinkers whose conceptions of God 
were coloured by the prevailing manners and customs of their age. 

The Inquisitors were more merciful than their God, for sometimes they 
burned men and women alive in the hope that by suffering on earth after 
confession they might escape the eternal burning which God was sure to 
inflict on heretics; or, if they were impenitent, they only added, for the 
good of the Church, a few minutes to their eternity of torture. 
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The new conception of a monarch, forced on men’s attention by the 
consistent mercy and tender love for her people manifested by Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, has been a prime factor in the great change in 
Protestant theology which developed rapidly in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. The conduct and cruelty of kings and queens of 
former days was the great obstacle which for centuries prevented men from 
discerning the revelation of God’s mind towards man given in the teaching 
of our Lord. 

The more we study His words and acts recorded in the Gospels, the 
more are we convinced that all evolution in man’s higher conception of 
God is due to Him. I have pointed out elsewhere! that “the best 
knowledge of the ideal government of God and of the relationship in which 
we stand to Him is to be found in the teaching of Christ. He has also 
pointed out the way by which we may know something of His character. 
He encourages us to recognise love and compassion in the nature of God 
by studying the best and purest emotions of our own hearts, so that we may 
project them, glorified and magnified, into the conception we form of the 
character of God. ‘If ye, then, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much more shall your Father which is in heaven 
give good things to them that ask Him?’ He often appeals to the best 
feelings of man as a means by which we may understand the mind of God. 
‘ What man is there of you, whom, if his son ask bread, will he give him a 
stone?” * What man of you, having an hundred sheep, if he lose one of 
them, will not leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and go after 
that which is lost, until he find it ?’” 

In so saying, Christ indicated the true and scientific lines on which man 
may progress in evolution towards the highest and most true conception of 
God. 

Cuartes T. OvENDEN. 
ENNISKILLEN, 





DR JEREMIAS AND BIBLE PROBLEMS. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1905, p. 217.) 


Tur questions raised in Bible Problems are so new and yet so urgent that I 
turned with interest to see how Dr Jeremias would treat his English fellow- 
worker. He is indeed much more of a Wincklerian than I am, but he 
has a religious sympathy which my greatest enemies cannot deny that I 
too possess. I expected, therefore, that he would treat me with friendly 
courtesy, and recognise that my point of view had led me to some results 
worthy of consideration, even if he had to express his conviction that his 
own point of view was a better one, and led to more satisfactory solutions 


1 To Whom Shall We Go? By C. T. Ovenden, D.D. (S.P.C.K.), p. 78. 
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of the problems referred to. My expectations are disappointed, except, 
indeed, as regards his treatment of my religious position. For the few 
lines which he has devoted to this, I thank him. But the rest of his 
article is mainly an elaborate exposition of his own views. He deliber- 
ately declines to review the book, and invites the reader, in perusing his 
own self-descriptions, to compare the parallel portions of my work. I have 
never before seen such a flagrant neglect of duty on the part of a reviewer. 

There is, indeed, one criticism of my views, but it is as wrong as it could 
be. He says that my researches are “still largely confined to establishing 
[such] literary borrowings,” and, a few lines further on, that Harnack’s 
discouragement of our common study is due to “the comparative mytholo- 
gists and their theory of literary borrowings.” From the context I infer 
that he is thinking chiefly of Gunkel and myself. Now I am perfectly 
sure that Gunkel would reject this misstatement as absolutely as I do for 
myself, I maintain, further, that Dr Jeremias’s “still” is ungenerous. I 
studied mythological subjects as a Bible-scholar long before he or Gunkel 
were heard of, but in those ancient days the consistency now attainable 
was less easy. What right has Dr Jeremias to make a statement as 
arrogant in sound as it is, to all intents and purposes, untrue ? 

Dr Jeremias claims too much for himself. Where would he be without 
Winckler? In criticising Winckler in my Bible Problems I have virtually 
criticised him. Can this be the reason why he leaves my investigations so 
severely alone? I cannot but think that he,is most: unwise. He poses as 
an Athanasius contra mundum. But why not conciliate his fellow-workers, 
and recognise that he may learn something from them? May it not be 
" that he has too much neglected “higher criticism” of the Old and the 
f New Testaments? A certain confusedness of criticism, which both Loisy 
and Gressmann have pointed out, interferes with his usefulness. He is an 
il admirable exponent of Winckler’s researches, and does good original work 
of his own in this field. Why will he show no courtesy even as a reviewer 
to men who are at once “higher critics” and comparative mythologists ? 


T. K. Curyne. 
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| THE GOLDEN AGE OF CHRISTIAN ART. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1905, p. 190.) 


: In the October issue of the Hibbert Journal Dr J. P. Richter and Miss 
I : , ; 
Cameron Taylor traverse certain statements contained in my review of 

4 their work on “The Golden Age of Classic Christian Art,” which appeared 
in the April number of the Journal. May I be permitted to reply as 
briefly as possible to certain of their arguments ? 

1. They say that in denying the “early date” of the Basilica of 
S. Maria Maggiore, I place myself in opposition to certain specialists, a 
Voi. 1V.—No. 2. 28 
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list of whose names is given. I have yet to learn that these archeologists 
are in favour of assigning to the building a date contemporary with the 
reign of Septimius Severus, and I have no doubt whatever that in the 
present state of our knowledge as to Roman methods of construction any 
of them would regard such a view as impossible, on the technical grounds 
explained in my review. That the basilica was in origin a civil building 
of the fourth century is a tenable hypothesis (though I, with others, dissent 
from it), but that is a very different matter. 

2. I referred to the mosaics of S. Costanza, S. Pudenziana and 
S. Sabina, as well as the carved doors of the last-named church, as works 
of art belonging to the fourth and fifth centuries which might fairly stand 
the test of comparison with the mosaics of S. Maria Maggiore. Nothing 
which the authors urge weakens the validity of this argument. My quota- 
tion from Ugonio was intended to illustrate by comparison the bright 
colours of the dalmatic with clavi which forms the dress of the female 
figures in S. Maria Maggiore. These colours are not reproduced in the 
sketches to which they refer, and with which I am well acquainted. In 
referring to the finer panels of the door of S. Sabina, I do not in the least 
commit myself to the “ unique opinion ” that they are necessarily of the same 
date as those of inferior workmanship. The gist of my argument is that 
they cannot at least be earlier than the fifth century, while they are as 
full of the classical spirit and tradition as the mosaics of S. Maria 
Maggiore. The unrestored female head in S. Pudenziana may differ some- 
what in technique from those of S. Maria Maggiore, but it is as fine in its 
effect as they. The ecclesia of S. Sabina are mentioned in the plural, 
because though the execution of one of them may be largely due to the 
restorer, it furnishes good evidence for the artist’s conception. 

I have confined myself to points in which the bearing of my arguments 
is obscured, though their validity is not affected, by the criticisms of Dr 
Richter and Miss Taylor, setting aside matters of mere opinion. 


H. Sruartr Jones. 
Trinity CoLieGe, Oxon. 
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REVIEWS 


Studies in the Philosophy of Religion.—By George Galloway, B.D., formerly 
Examiner in Philosophy in the University of St Andrews.— William 
Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1904. 


Tuts book is a welcome indication that theologians are at last beginning 
to recognise the truth of Liddon’s sagacious remark that the “ real battle- 
ground in modern Oxford is not so much theology as mental philosophy.” 
He might have said “in the modern world.” Mr Galloway is a theologian 
in the sense that he is a minister of the Church .of Scotland who has 
received a regular training in theology, and that the chief subject 
of his interests and his studies has apparently been religion and all that 
is connected with it. But he sees that the ultimate questions of religion 
are questions of philosophy, and that it is only by competently trained 
students of technical philosophy that such questions can be adequately 
discussed; though he is fully aware that the philosophy of religion 
demands also that knowledge of the actual history and development 
of the historic religions which is sometimes lacking in those who approach 
the subject from the point of view of philosophy. Mr Galloway writes 
with an adequate knowledge of philosophy in general, and with a know- 
ledge of the philosophy of religion in particular which is rare among either 
the professed theologians or the professed philosophers in this country. 
His book is modestly called a volume of “Studies”: he has not attempted, 
he tells us, “ to deal with the subject systematically.” In a short volume 
of essays ranging over so wide a field a certain slightness of treatment was 
perhaps inevitable. But the book is written at a high philosophical level, 
and constitutes a really valuable contribution to the subject. 

I will pass rapidly over the contents of the first three essays. The 
first, on “ Hegel and the Later Tendency of Religious Philosophy,” contains 
an extremely learned review of recent literature, nearly all of which exhibits 
more or less reaction against what the writer calls the Gnosticism of Hegelian 
thought. The second discusses the relations between “The Natural 
Sciences, Ethics, and Religion,” the greater part of which will command 


the general sympathy of philosophic theists, the most disputable element 
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in it being the author’s plea for freedom of the will in the indeterminist 
sense. The third essay is entitled “ Religious Development, its History 
and Interpretation”; it contains an excellent summary of the chief results 
of the comparative study of religion, and is especially remarkable for the 
sobriety which the writer shows in avoiding either the substitution for 
historical fact of a priort speculations or premature generalisation from 
the mass of ascertained historical data. It is in the fourth essay, “On the 
Distinction of Inner and Outer Experience,” that Mr Galloway begins to 
disclose his own position. 

The subject of this chapter is treated in a way which involves a direct 
attack upon the central problem of metaphysics. After some criticism of 
Kant, Avenarius, and Dr Caird, it is contended that the distinction 
between outward and inward experience, implicit if not in primitive at 
least in developed thought, cannot be adequately explained without the 
assumption of “independent reals.” Yet the author is quite aware that 
“it is absurd to suppose that the object as it exists for developed 
consciousness has the same significance apart from consciousness” (p. 188), 
and he is fully alive to the difficulties of the Kantian “ thing-in-itself.” 
““We admit that the objects of outer experience are ideal constructions, 
but the facts compel us to add that these constructions can only be valid 
interpretations of a reality beyond. And in regard to the distinction 
between inner and outer experience, we conclude that outer experience has 
the special character which attaches to it, because it directly implies that 
the subject is influenced by realities other than itself” (pp. 187-8). .... 
“Tt might seem, then, that in trying to do justice to the facts of outer 
experience we have reached an impasse. On the one side it appears 
impossible to explain the facts of sense-perception if the object only exists 
as experienced. On the other side, if we postulate an unknowable reality 
behind the things of sense, the unity of experience becomes inexplicable ” 
(pp. 189, 190). There must be an outer reality which is beyond and 
behind our thought: and yet the idea of things as we think them— 
inanimate objects in space—is an absurdity. The way out of the impasse, 
according to Mr Galloway, is to say that the “ trans-subjective reals” are 
themselves conscious beings which exist for themselves. “'There seems to 
be no valid reason why we should not admit that our so-called external 
experience involves the presence to our consciousness of manifold spiritual 
substances which are subjects at lower planes of development” (p. 191). 
The conclusion is substantially that of Lotze in the Microcosmus, 
except that Mr Galloway does not follow that writer in insisting that 
there must be one spiritual real corresponding to each of the ultimate 
atoms postulated by the physicist—-a position which recent physical 
discovery and speculation has, of course, rendered peculiarly difficult. 

As this is perhaps the most characteristic definite doctrine defended in 
the book, it may be specially selected for criticism—the more so as the 
view in question seems to be coming into favour in many quarters, ¢.g. in 

Professor A. E. Taylor’s recent Introduction to Metaphysic. I can, 
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of course, only very briefly indicate the lines of criticism to which Mr 
Galloway’s position seems to me to be open. 

(1) A great deal of his argument seems to be directed simply to show 
the impossibility of reducing the universe to thought. He insists, with 
Professor Ward and Mr Bradley, upon the absurdity of relations without 
anything to relate and the like. “Thought cannot weave out of itself 
the content of experience. Something must be given,” etc. (p. 192). The 
individual reals which Mr Galloway postulates “are not due to ideal con- 
struction, but are presupposed by it, for without them thought would not 
have data on which to work” (p. 196). All this goes to show that 
reality must be something beside thought, but Mr Galloway never seems 
to ask himself whether the immediate feeling and willing of the subjects 
known to us in actual experience, together with the more perfect experience 
which metaphysic teaches us to attribute to a universal subject, are not 
sufficient to constitute that reality beyond itself which all judgment 
and all intellectual relations imply, without calling into existence a legion 
of spirits to serve as the “ realities” of which stocks and stones and other 
objects in space are the phenomenal representatives to our consciousness. 

(2) Mr Galloway insists much upon the “inevitableness” of our ex- 
periences of what we call “external objects” as pointing to a reality other 
than the subject himself, as also upon the harmony (amid diversity due to 
the differences of nature or situation) between the.experiences of different 
subjects. ‘The sudden manifestation to different minds, the consistency, 
the inevitableness of the experience we call X becomes quite unin- 
telligible” (p. 186) without the assumption of a reality which is other 
than the experience itself. Undoubtedly the inevitableness of these 
experiences implies that they have a cause outside of the subject, and the 
likeness of the experiences of different subjects implies that the world is 
not simply the experience of this particular subject, or of a collection of 
disconnected and heterogeneous subjects not forming or participating in 
some kind of whole. But I have never been able to understand why the 
“external” cause demanded should not be the will of God, or why the 
element of identity in the experiences of different subjects should not be 
simply an identity in the content of the various experiences, all of which 
are in some sense partial reproductions of the experience of that “ universal 
self-consciousness ” which is the ultimate ground of the being of all lesser 
subjects. Surely my toothache is just as “inevitable” as the coal-scuttle 
over which I stumble, and I have even reason to believe that to other 
subjects toothache is very much what it is to me. Why should I call a 
spiritual coal-scuttle into existence to account for the latter phenomenon, 
and not evoke an external toothache-in-itself to explain the occurrence in 
me and others of the former unwelcome occurrence? Certainly my toothache 
must have a cause outside of itself, and Mr Galloway admits that ultimate 
realities must be spiritual; but I see no necessity for inventing a special 
spiritual substance and declaring that to be the cause of the coal-scuttle in 
the one case and of my toothache in the other. I may add that Lotze, 
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who once adopted this position, admitted in the Metaphysic that it was 
not strictly required by his premisses, and that the need for an object 
other than the subjective states of even a universal Subject was sufficiently 
met by the distinction between God and His changing states. I may 
observe that Mr Galloway makes no further use of his hypothesis, and that 
his general view of the universe does not seem in the least affected by its 
adoption. 

(3) The main consideration which conducted Lotze to his theory of 
spiritual reals was the feeling that without such a hypothesis the world 
would be in some sense unreal and our knowledge a sham or illusion: on 
the hypothesis which he adopted the world of matter and motion was the 
representation in space of the world of spiritual and spaceless realities 
acting upon one another by producing in each other internal changes of 
state. My own feeling about this view is that our judgments are not made 
any more objectively valid by the adoption of such a hypothesis. If the 
proposition that space-atom A moves space-atom B would be an illusion 
upon the ordinary idealistic hypothesis, I cannot see how it can be made less 
of illusion because in fact a spaceless atom produces some internal change 
of state in another such atom. You may call the one the “ appearance” of 
the “other”; but in what sense is it an appearance? An atom in space 
pushing another atom has surely little enough in common with a soul 
influencing a soul: my judgment therefore wholly fails to correspond 
in any way to the reality. Much of Mr Galloway’s language seems to be 
open to the same kind of criticism. He admits that the objects of outer 
experience are “ideal constructions,” but contends that they are “ valid 
interpretations of a reality beyond.” Why “valid”? I fail to perceive 
how a stone hitting another can be a valid representation of a state of 
consciousness in another mind which knows nothing about what I call 
stone, motion, hitting. The sensible qualities of outward objects are 
described as ‘representations in consciousness of the interaction between 
spiritual substances.” I should have been inclined to say “ misrepre- 
sentations.” 

Of course it would be possible to recognise that our knowledge is a partial 
misrepresentation of the reality beyond, and to admit the inevitableness of 
the division between “appearance” and “ reality.” Such of course is the posi- 
tion of Mr Bradley. But an admission of this sort would carry Mr Galloway 
far along a road upon which he has no desire to enter, for it would prepare 
the way for the position that even spiritual monads, in spite of all their 
apparent self-sufficiency, are but a more or less untrue and unreal 
“representation,” or misrepresentation, of a reality other than themselves. 

In his next chapter, on “ ‘The Ultimate Basis and Meaning of Religion,” 
Mr Galloway further developes and justifies the position at which he has 
arrived—in particular his conception of the relation between God and the 
lesser centres of experience. He brings out forcibly enough the difficulty of 
the Leibnitzian theory of monads, and recognises that the idea of inter- 
acting spiritual substances cannot be made intelligible without the idea of 
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a single Being which is the ground of this interaction, and contends that 
this ground must be “ both immanent and transcendent, a ground which, 
while it unites individuals, has also a being for itself, and so always dis- 
tinguishes itself from the elements it connects” (p. 230). “The purposive 
activity of the one ever-present Ground makes possible the conative 
synthesis by which each centre of experience developes its meaning ; and it 
also is the condition of that systematic connection of elements in virtue of 
which an individual can have a function in the whole” (p. 235). I do not 
know of any writer who has done more justice to the line of thought 
which has led so many thinkers into “a cheap and easy Monism,” while 
resolutely refusing to deny or explain away real activity and personality 
either in God or man. He appreciates fully and completely the necessity 
of regarding the universe as a whole, in which every part is dependent upon, 
and made intelligible by, its relation to the other parts and to the whole. 
But yet he sees the vanity and unreasonableness of solutions which either 
deny the self-consciousness and activity which is a matter of immediate 
experience to the individual self, or the existence of a single Consciousness 
which the inexorable logic of metaphysical reasoning compels us to 
postulate as the only intelligible explanation both of nature and of partial 
and limited “centres of experience.” “It is easy to speak vaguely of a 
Universal Self which is the unity of all particular selves, but those who use 
this language are not always careful to explain exactly what they mean. 
I believe those who adopt this standpoint must be driven in the end to 
accept one of two alternatives: either the Universal Self alone is real, 
and finite selves are an illusion, or the finite selves only are real, and 
the Universal Self is a fiction” (p. 247). This is not mere assertion, but I 
cannot hope to reproduce the solid, and to my mind very convincing, 
reasoning by which Mr Galloway establishes his position. Though his 
view closely approximates to that of Lotze, he sees that that thinker, in his 
eagerness to recognise both the unity: of things and the reality of the 
individual self, was driven to use language about the Absolute which is 
really inconsistent with his own position. Mr Galloway admits that the 
divine Will is the “ ground” of all that is: he refuses to follow Lotze in 
making God the sole Reality. “If, then, we are to maintain the reality 
both of the divine and the human self, we cannot speak of God as the 
Absolute in the common philosophic use of the term. For if God be 
the all-inclusive whole of reality, a personal relation between Him and 
individuals is not possible, and there is no real place for religion. If we 
use the term Absolute of God, it must be in a more restricted sense. We 
may speak of God as the absolute ground or condition of experience, not 
as the all-inclusive whole of experience” (p. 255). 

So far I should find it difficult to point to any recent writer with whose 
treatment of this supreme problem I find myself in more complete sympathy. 
But I cannot help sometimes doubting whether Mr Galloway does not 
occasionally use language which suggests positions that are not really his 
own. He is somewhat nervously anxious to guard against every possible 
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objection, to recognise every point of view, and above all to admit the 
necessary limitation of human thought about God and the ultimate nature 
of things. And this anxiety seems to me sometimes to prevent his grasp- 
ing the nettle with adequate firmness. ‘Thus, for instance, in spite of his 
perfectly adequate repudiation of pantheism, he is somewhat fond of insisting 
upon the “immanence” of God. But he hardly explains in what sense 
the term can be used by one who so emphatically repudiates the idea that 
the Universal Self includes all lesser selves. The term may certainly be used 
to imply that the selves owe their existence and continuance to God, and 
would be nothing apart from Him: but I cannot help asking myself what 
from Mr Galloway’s point of view is gained by the perpetual employment 
of such dangerous and spacial metaphors as “ immanence” and “ transcend- 
ence.” So, again, while his view of nature is profoundly teleological, he 
allows himself to talk about the necessity of assuming that “nature is 
uniform” (p. 57), without taking much pains to distinguish the sense in 
which he uses the word from that mechanical idea of uniformity which 
(as has been so frequently pointed out of late by Professor Ward, Professor 
Taylor, and Mr Haldane) certainly does not prevail in the human, animal, 
or perhaps even in plant life. Then, again, I would venture to enter a 
caveat against Mr Galloway’s use of the term “faith.” At bottom, he is 
one of those who believe that the truth of religion rests upon rational 
grounds, and makes quite plain his emphatic dissent from the prag- 
matisms and the Ritschlianisms which seek to justify the idea that 
we may practically believe whatever we like for no reason except that 
we like it. Yet Mr Galloway frequently falls back upon the idea of 
a faith which somehow ekes out the deficiencies of reason. Of course, 
such a use might be justified if the term were taken to imply some 
of the many differences between religious (or metaphysical) and ethical 
belief and belief in ordinary matter of fact. But Mr Galloway has not 
told us in what sense he uses the word, or taken sufficient pains to 
differentiate his use of it from the sense once so candidly defined in 
a theological examination paper, as “a means of believing that which we 
know not to be true.” He allows himself to contrast faith and reason in a 
way which seems to be quite inconsistent with his general metaphysical 
standpoint. He would do well, it seems to me, to remember the old 
commonplace that faith is the opposite, not of reason, but of sight. In part 
this tendency seems to me to spring from a really serious vagueness in the 
writer’s conception of reason. This antithesis between faith and reason 
has been largely due in the past to the acquiescence by religious thinkers 
in an essentially irreligious philosophy which reduces reason to the mere 
function of drawing inferences from premisses. Of course Mr Galloway 
has no sympathy with such a philosophy; why then should he talk as 
though the fact that “the judgment of faith is certainly not a logical 
inference which follows analytically from premisses which are given” 
(p. 263) proclaimed its non-intellectual character ? 

It is chiefly in regard to the legitimacy of attributing ethical predicates 
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to God that Mr Galloway seems to me to lend too much countenance to 
the idea of an absolute antithesis between faith and reason. He talks as 
though our moral ideas or “value judgments” were not the work of 
reason at all. “Pure thought can never show us that ethical content 
must be predicated of the Deity: speculative thinkers who ostensibly 
deduce such content really assume it. If we are to justify ourselves in 
giving this further qualification to the idea of God, it must be on other 
grounds than those which are purely intellectual” (p. 261). And then he 
goes on to give excellent and adequate grounds for this very qualification— 
grounds which can only be described as non-intellectual on the assumption 
that the idea of good and evil is not the work of the intellectual part of 
our nature at all. Such a view would be, as it seems to me, quite fatal to 
Mr Galloway’s own position. If approbation and disapprobation are 
merely modes of human feeling, Mr Galloway will indeed have to make a 
very formidable “act of faith” to avoid being compelled to swallow 
Hume’s theology and metaphysic as well as his ethics. If all that Mr 
Galloway means by such language is that religious truths cannot be 
“proved” in the way that we prove either a proposition of Euclid or a 
particular fact of experience, is not that true of any ultimate theory of the 
universe? Yet Mr Galloway does not regard his own metaphysical system 
as resting not on reason but on faith. 

In conclusion, I will venture to point out two difficulties in Mr Galloway’s 
position which I have no time adequately to discuss. One of these he shares 
with Lotze, and the other arises as a consequence of his divergence from 
that thinker. There is hardly any discussion of the difficulty of evil : what 
explanation he admits of it, rests wholly upon the assumption of free-will 
in the indeterministic sense. There cannot be said to be anything 
particularly novel or convincing in Mr Galloway’s attempts to remove the 
difficulties of such a position: and it has especial difficulties for a writer 
who so emphatically recognises that “the notion that the present world 
has been preferentially chosen by God, out of various possible worlds, 
implies an anthropomorphic conception of Deity which it is hard to 
Justify” (p. 259). “If you eliminate this element of personal freedom,” 
he tells us, “I do not see how a man’s religion should be to him an inward 
and personal expression of himself” (p. 273). Would Mr Galloway admit 
that the universe is no expression of the real nature and character of God 
because he rejects the idea that God might have made it other than it is? 
Even if we accept Mr Galloway’s idea of human free-will, he has made no 
attempt to show how ail the evil and imperfection of the world (the 
sufferings of animals, for instance) are explicable thereby.; if such evil can 
be justified as a means to do greater good, why not all evil ? 

Mr Galloway’s other great difficulty lies in his almost unjustified and 
unexplained acquiescence in the idea that God is timeless or “out of 
time.” I cannot help thinking that further reflection might lead Mr 
Galloway to feel that, unless this idea is very seriously qualified and 
explained, it belongs rather to the Hegelian or Bradleian view of an 
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Absolute of which all finite being is but a more or less illusive appearance, 
than to the Lotzian conception of a personal and active God which he has 
so ably defended. A more adequate discussion of time would have 
involved some reference to the idea of personal immortality, about which 
he is all but silent. 

The brevity of Mr Galloway’s book and the modesty of his aims supply, 
of course, an ample justification for any mere inadequacies or omissions 
which I have noticed. Still, I cannot but feel that the book is a somewhat 
unequal one—a remark which I trust will not be regarded as depreciatory, 
if I add that Mr Galloway never sinks below the level of a com- 
petent philosophical thinker, and that when he is at his best he seems 
to me capable of holding his own against the best philosophical minds of 
the day. 

H. Rasupatt. 
New Co.iiece, Oxrorp. 





The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel. Eight Lectures on the Morse 
Foundation, delivered in the Union Seminary, New York, in October 
and November 1904.—By William Sanday, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 
Lady Margaret Professor, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford.— 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1905. 

Johannine Vocabulary: a Comparison of the Words of the Fourth Gospel 
with those of the Three-—By Edwin A. Abbott.—London: Adam 
and Charles Black, 1905. 


Tuose who are familiar with Dr Sanday’s work know what to expect in 
a new volume from his pen—ripe and extensive scholarship, a reverent 
conservative leaning (which is justified by sound principles and a shrinking 
from hasty and ill-founded conclusions), a cautious and candid judgment, 
the humility of a genuine critic, and the most perfect courtesy towards 
those who differ from his opinions. The work before us consists of 
eight lectures which were delivered in New York in the autumn of 1904, 
and have since been delivered and revised in Oxford. Their value consists, 
not so much in a fresh presentation of the evidence, or the discovery of 
points which have been insufficiently considered, as in the careful survey 
of the present position of the problem, with constant reference to critical 
principles and methods, and in the verdict of one who is fully acquainted 
with the literature of the subject. 

Dr Sanday frankly confesses that his book is “apologetic”; but he 
very properly refuses to admit that “ apologetic” is opposed to “ scientific,” 
and points out that a presumption in favour of traditional views rests 
upon reasonable grounds, and is justified by experience. He has occasion 
to administer a gentle rebuke to his friend, Dr Cheyne, for allowing him- 
self to write: ‘“ Apologetic considerations are brought in to limit our 
freedom. ‘The Fourth Gospel must be the work of the Apostle John, 
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and must be in the main historical, because the inherited orthodoxy 
requires it.” We must believe that, in the case of so distinguished a 
scholar, this is quite a temporary lapse into one of the worst faults of 
“criticism,” the denial of open-minded sincerity in those who do not 
accept its conclusions. Let us place side by side two presumptions which 
are implicit in our modern discussions: (1) Whatever the men who 
lived nearest the time and had the best means of knowing believed to 
be true is probable, though their judgment is subject to correction ; 
(2) Whatever the men who lived nearest the time and had the best 
means of knowing believed to be true is so likely to be false that it must 
be rejected. Surely the first proposition is beyond all comparison the 
more reasonable. Undoubtedly tradition, in common with truth, limits 
our freedom very seriously. The tradition that Caesar was assassinated 
in Rome forbids us to speculate on the probability of his having met his 
death by falling over a precipice in the north of Scotland; and the issue 
of Dr Sanday’s book through the usual channels does not allow us to 
ascribe it to the pen of Dr Schmiedel. Unlimited freedom of speculation 
can exist only in the region of the absolutely unknown; and it may 
seriously be questioned whether the confidence with which “critics” put 
forward disputable conclusions are not, at the present day, a far more 
serious menace to liberty than anything proceeding from “apologists.” 
Where exclusive claims to impartiality are advanced, all discussion must 
be at an end; and those who wish really to be critics, and not prejudiced 
advocates, must learn that men who differ from them may be as competent, 
and as truth-loving, and as free as themselves. 

It must not, however, be supposed that Dr Sanday defends the Gospel 
as it would once have been defended. He is quite aware of the difficulties 
it presents. The following passages will perhaps sufficiently indicate his 
point of view: “By throwing the Gospel to the end of the Apostle’s 
life, a considerable interval is placed between the events and the date of 
its composition. That means that the facts will have passed through a 
medium. Unconsciously the mind in which they lay will have brought 
its own experience to bear upon them; it will have a tendency to mix 
up the plain statement of what was said and done with an element of 
interpretation suggested by its own experience.”! In regard to the dis- 
courses, he says: “In any given instance there is need for close scrutiny 
to determine what belongs to the Master and what to the disciple.” ? 
“We form for ourselves a far truer and more adequate conception if 
we think of these discourses as the product of a single living experience. 
They are from first to last a part of the author’s self. ‘The recollections 
on which they are based are his own, and it is his own mind that has 
insensibly played upon them, and shaped them, and worked up in them 
the fruits of his own experience.”* In regard to the place assigned to 
the cleansing of the temple, he says: “ I quite allow that memory may have 
played him false.”* — 

1 P. 70. 


2 Pp. 168, 3 Pp, 169. # P. 160. 
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When once the conclusion is reached that there may be errors in 
fact, and that the discourses have an appreciable subjective element, it 
becomes purely a question of detail how much error is to be admitted, 
how large a subjective element must be allowed for. As a reviewer in 
the Oxford Magazine complains that Dr Sanday has not told his readers 
that I “regard the Fourth Gospel as a species of allegory,” I may be 
allowed to make a slight correction. The phrase is the reviewer's, not 
mine. The following is what I have said of the speeches: “It seems 
probable that no more can be justly claimed for them than that they 
are genuine reminiscences, called up after the lapse of many eventful 
and exciting years, and consequently liable not only to be conveyed 
in the author’s peculiar manner, but to have their substance affected 
by the intermingling of his own feelings and experiences.”! This view 
seems, in principle at least, to be identical with Dr Sanday’s. In regard 
to the Gospel as a whole, my opinion is thus expressed: “On a survey, 
then, both of the speeches and of the events, I cannot help siding with 
those who attribute a lower historical value to the Fourth Gospel than 
to the Synoptics, and believing, with the earlier tradition, that it is 
to be accepted more in the spirit than in the letter.”* This is not 
equivalent to saying that the Gospel is “a species of allegory.” It 
is true that I am compelled to regard some portions of the narrative 
as allegorical Haggadah, quite apart from the question of authorship, 
and I make a larger allowance than Dr Sanday for the peculiarities of 
the writer’s mind, and for failures or errors of memory; but this variation 
of detail, and partial agreement with Origen, does not prevent me from 
assenting to Dr Sanday’s words respecting “the value of the Gospel”: 
“It is not a mere invention, but it is the result of a strong first-hand 
impression of a wonderful Personality. It is a blending of fact and inter- 
pretation; but the interpretation comes from one who had an unique 
position and unique advantages for getting at the heart and truth of that 
which he sought to interpret. It is the mind of Christ, seen through the 
medium of one of the first and closest of his companions.” ® 

Dr Sanday insists very strongly on the internal marks of an eye-witness 
which present themselves in the narratives of the Fourth Gospel. One of 
his arguments, I think, requires a little further consideration. He admits 
that “ the introduction of names and details is quite in accordance with 
the usage of Apocryphal composition.”* On this he remarks: “It would 
be unsafe to draw a conclusion simply from the presence of precise details. 
But all details are not alike; and when they come to be critically tested, 
they will soon be found to fall into classes—one that admits of verification 
and is valuable, and the other that is soon exposed as worthless.” He 
illustrates this position by referring to the Apocryphal Gospel of Matthew, 
which is found to teem with anachronisms and confusions. Now, the 
presence of anachronisms is a positive proof of late date, and the absence 


1 Character und Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, p. 35, 2 P. 64 sq. 3 P. 169. 
4 P.112, The sentence is quoted from my work. 
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of anachronisms is a reasonable evidence of early date, because it is so 
difficult for a late writer to avoid them; but an Apocryphal writer of 
sufficiently early date would be without anachronisms, and nevertheless 
might insert the vivid details which are characteristic of Apocryphal 
narratives, and consequently these details would not by themselves 
disclose the hand of an eye-witness. In this connection Dr Sanday is 
too candid not to consider a case which, I am afraid, many will feel 
compelled to regard as straining his method to the breaking point. The 
conversation with the Woman of Samaria is brought before us in a mar- 
vellously vivid picture; and it is generally assumed that there were no 
witnesses, But Dr Sanday asks: “How do we know that there were no 
witnesses of the discourse?” And he suggests that “ we may think of the 
Apostle as a youth, only just out of boyhood,” and “ we may picture to 
ourselves this gentle youth seated a pace or two away, and not wishing to 
obtrude his presence, but eagerly drinking in all that passed.”! But why 
did the aged man so carefully conceal this fact? It seems certainly to be 
implied in the narrative that Jesus and the woman were alone; for the 
departure of the disciples is mentioned only in an explanatory clause : “ Jesus 
said to her, Give me to drink ; for his disciples had gone away into the city.” 
It certainly does not follow, from the absence of witnesses, that the conversa- 
tion is imaginary, for it would be quite natural for Jesus to repeat the sub- 
stance of it to his disciples; but on this hypothesis the vivid presentation 
would be due to the genius of the writer, not to the memory of a witness. 

But we must not dwell further on special points. On these there will 
naturally be differences of opinion even among those who are in general 
agreement; but such differences in no way affect the value of the work as 
an expression and illustration of critical method. 'The volume closes with 
a useful “ Epilogue on the Principles of Criticism,” which presents in a series 
of propositions the principles underlying the conclusions advocated in the 
lectures, and so brings them clearly before the mind for acceptance or 
dismissal. ‘The book must be read and pondered by all who are interested 
in the questions with which it deals, and who desire to form their judg- 
ment in the calm retreats of impartial investigation. It is a direct and 
faithful challenge upon the methods of historical research, and we must 
hope that it will cause some opening of eyes among self-satisfied scholars, 
and prove an effective rebuke of that prejudiced dogmatism which some- 
times parades itself under the name of criticism. 

We have room for only a brief account of another elaborate volume 
from the indefatigable pen of Dr Abbott. The Johannine Vocabulary is 
only the first part of a complete work, which is to comprise a second 
volume on Johannine Grammar. The writer tells us that through the 
study of Johannine grammar some years ago, “ the author of the Johannine 
Gospel revealed himself in a new light—as a prophet and yet a player 
on words; one of the most simple of writers yet one of the most 
ambiguous, with a style, in parts, apparently careless, parenthetic, 
1 Pp. 85 sq. 
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irregular, abrupt, inartistic—an utterer of after-thoughts and by-thoughts, 
putting down words just as they came into his mind... . but, in 
general effect, an inspired artist endowed with an art of the most varied 
kind, not metrical, not rhetorical, never ornate, yet conforming to rules 
of order, repetition, and variation, that suggested, at one time the refrains 
of a poem, at another the arrangement of a drama, at another the 
ambiguous utterances of an oracle, and the symbolism of an initiation 
into religious mysteries.” He was struck also with the extraordinary 
divergences of vocabulary which separate the Fourth Gospel from the 
other three, and for purposes of comparison “ began to construct a list of 
Synoptic words rarely or never used by John, and a list of Johannine 
words rarely or never used by the Synoptists”; and he found that in many 
cases John was neither so silent nor so divergent as he had supposed : 
‘*Where he had appeared to be taking up entirely new ground, he was 
sometimes saying the same thing as one or more of the Synoptists, only 
in a different way.” After an explanatory and illustrative introduction, 
the first Book deals with Johannine “ key-words.” These are “ believing,” 
“authority,” and several synonyms. This part is full of acute and 
suggestive criticism; and if the question sometimes arises involuntarily 
in the mind of the reader whether the distinctions are not too subtle, and 
whether they were really intended by the author of the Gospel, the 
probability remains that Dr Abbott is right; and at all events the 
evidence is carefully stated, and the results are interesting and helpful. 
One example may be cited. In John xix. 30 we read xXivas TH Kedar 
mapédwxey TO vevua. Dr Abbott believes that this phrase points to 
“the conclusion that John knew the double tradition of Matthew and 
Luke, and occasionally alluded to it.” It seems that «Aivw cepadzy is not 
found in the LXX. or in classical Greek literature; but it is used by 
Matthew and Luke—“'The Son of Man has not where to lay his head”— 
where the meaning clearly is “to recline the head” in sleep. The sugges- 
tion is that we should understand John as meaning “ that the Son, in finish- 
ing His Father’s work, found at last that perfect rest which He could never find 
on earth,” and laid “ His head to rest on the bosom of the Father.” 

The second Book deals with “Johannine and Synoptic disagreements,” 
and the third with “Johannine and Synoptic agreements.” These 
contain copious lists of words, accompanied by valuable notes. They 
are sufficiently exhaustive for the object in view, and are supplemented 
by lists of addenda at the end of the volume. In the comments on the 
evidence furnished by the vocabularies, one of the most interesting conclu- 
sions is that John occasionally “intervenes in favour of Mark where the 
later Evangelists deviate from him.” ‘The whole work is an important 
contribution to the study and understanding of the Gospel; and it is 
to be hoped that the time is not far distant when it will be completed by 
the volume on Johannine Grammar. 

James Drummonp. 
Mancuester CoLiece, Oxrorpb. 
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Life of St Patrick—By J. B. Bury.—London: Macmillan & Co., 1905. 


Life and Writings of St Patrick.—By the Most Rev. Dr Healy, Archbishop 
of Tuam. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, 1905. 


Tue real authorities for the life of St Patrick are the writings of Patrick 
himself. One of these is a sort of spiritual autobiography or apologia 
pro vita sua; the other, a letter to the Christian subjects of a British 
prince. He died, probably, a.v. 461. His first formal biographer was 
one Muirchu, who wrote a Latin life of the saint about 230 years 
later. He used written documents as well as tradition, and it can be 
shown that some of the former were in the Irish tongue. One reflects 
with what amazement and incredulity Muirchu would have entertained 
the conception that learned men, more than 1000 years later, would 
gladly have given many volumes of his dog-Latin for one authentic Irish 
text written by an educated Irishman of the seventh century. Irish or 
Latin, however, when, after St Patrick’s death, we first find him in history 
we find not a man but a myth. The Irish, in their perfervid adoration, 
buried the gentle, single-hearted, rustic evangelist of their island under a 
mass of monstrous fables. Happily his own writings have survived the 
chances of time, nor has even superstition sought to tamper with them. 
Perhaps it has not been sufficiently understood how great and singular a 
treasure we possess in these very personal and candid utterances of a fifth- 
century Christian missionary and bishop. They are the earliest extant 
documents of Christianity in the British Islands. Written by a man of 
simple mind, one who might without exaggeration be called illiterate 
in respect of secular learning, and who was even devoid of natural elo- 
quence, they yet reveal to us so clear and valiant a spirit, so tender a 
heart, so fervent a zeal, that perhaps there are no other documents, in the 
Scriptures or out of them, which enable us to realise so clearly what must 
have been the mind and manner of one of the fishermen-Apostles, and what 
was the secret of the influence they wielded on men. 

The life and times of St Patrick have hitherto been the subject of 
much controversy but of little critical research. One work, indeed, stands 
out as a historico-theological study marked by deep learning and patient 
examination of evidence—the Life, by the late Dr Todd. But on contro- 
verted points Dr Todd distinctly held a brief for the Protestant view ; and 
there was room for a comprehensive statement of the Roman Catholic view, 
and, still more, for a perfectly unbiassed study of St Patrick and his career 
as a factor in general European history. We now have these works, from 
the pens respectively of the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Tuam and of 
the Regius Professor of History at Cambridge. Dr Healy’s work is 
eloquent and learned, and is based on an exhaustive study of the Patrician 
localities in Ireland. On a couple of points, as we shall see, his flair for 
the Celtic has enabled him to go right, where Mr Bury, in the humble 
opinion of the present reviewer, has gone wrong. But he writes 
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throughout for an audience which requires an object of veneration, not a 
picture of a man among men. For Dr Healy, almost as much as for 
Muirchu or the other compilers of Patrician legends, the apostle walks 
hidden in a cloud of miracles. The fact that Patrick’s Confession was 
written expressly to vindicate his divine mission to Ireland against 
Christian opponents and calumniators; that, although fond of dwelling on 
dreams and inward voices, he never even remotely refers to any of the 
supernatural occurrences which are said to have attended his every step; 
and the absurdity of supposing that an apostle whose mission was so 
attested could have had to write such a vindication at all, are matters 
which do not cause the Archbishop a single qualm of scepticism. When 
we find him even insisting that a personage, mentioned once and once 
only by Patrick as “a man named Victoricus,” must have been the Saint’s 
guardian angel, and quoting the Book of Tobit to justify the perfect 
reasonableness of this supposition (pp. 64, 65), or citing the existence at 
Gloon Patrick of a stone with a mark in it said to be the impression of 
Patrick’s knee, as clear evidence that the Saint was once in that locality 
(p. 208), we have no difficulty in settling the category to which this work, 
as a whole, belongs. It is hagiography, not history. 

It was time that the resources of modern scholarship should have been 
called upon to give us a true historical picture of St Patrick’s life and 
times; and Mr Bury has given us one for which students of Christian 
propaganda in the early centuries, when Christianity was truly conquering 
the world by sheer persuasion, cannot be too grateful. He has really 
brought St Patrick into history. But, as he fully admits, very much 
remains to be said upon the environment in which St Patrick worked— 
the kings and Druids, poets, judges and husbandmen whom he dealt with, 
their social order, their religious beliefs. Of these, in spite of much 
apparent information contained in early Irish myth and romance, we find 
on close examination, and on comparison with known data, that we really 
know next to nothing. It is not Mr Bury’s fault that, while his central 
figure stands out so clearly, the background is so vague and shadowy. 
Pre-Christian Ireland has left us no intelligible account of itself, except 
in the elaborate and delicate art-works in gold and bronze, which are just 
enough to show that the people who produced them and the conceptions 
which inspired them must be worth no common measure of toil to know 
and understand. Roman civilisation never touched pagan Ireland, never 
gave it a Tacitus or a Cesar. What Ireland missed in this way is the 
subject of an interesting passage in Mr Bury’s third chapter. Speaking 
of Patrick’s predecessor, Palladius, he writes :— 


“When, seeking vainly for traces of this first-comer in the vales of the 
children of Garrchu or on the holy hill of Donard, we see the memorials in 
earth and stone of the days before Palladius, we are reminded that, if his 
coming is significant, it is a fact more important still that no secular messengers 
of Rome had come before him, The superstitions and primitive customs of the 
island were protected and secured, pure and uncontaminated, by the barrier 
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of sundering seas. If one of the early Roman Emperors had annexed Ireland 
to their British provinces, ideas of city life and of civil government and 
administration would have been introduced which might have proved a more 
powerful solvent than Christianity of Celtic and Iberian barbarism. A Roman 
colonia, a number of Roman towns with municipal organisation, might, in a 
couple of hundred years, have produced a greater change in civilisation than 
all the little clerical communities which sprang up in the three or four 
centuries after the coming of Palladius.”’ 


Christianity undoubtedly opened Ireland to the influences of Mediter- 
ranean culture and civilisation ; but, owing possibly to the strictly monastic 
form which it almost immediately took, these influences appear to have 
acted only on an ecclesiastical order or caste, and never to have reached the 
people at all. ‘The whole subject is certainly very obscure as well as very 
fascinating. What really happened in Ireland between the conversion 
of the country to Christianity and its conquest by the English? For part 
of that period Ireland may be said, without exaggeration, to have 
occupied the foremost place in European culture. Its missionaries were 
everywhere, its manuscripts were the world’s wonder, its schools were 
thronged with pupils from all parts of Europe. Sedulius, who led the 
way in Christian poetry and hymnology; Columba and Columbanus ; 
Virgilius, who in his school at Strassburg taught the rotundity of the 
earth; Dungal the astronomer; Dicuil the geographer; Clement and 
Albin, who set up their school in Paris, under Charlemagne, with the 
inscription, “ Here is Wisdom for sale”; Johannes Scotus Erigena,—such 
are the Irish names which occur to one as signalising the epoch. They are 
names of European significance; but the amazing thing is that they had 
no significance for Ireland at all, except in the case of Columba, whose 
significance was mainly for evil. He instigated a rebellion against the 
High King rather than submit to a just decree lawfully given against him. 
So when the period of intellectual energy had run its course, we find 
Ireland with a literature still embedded. in folk-lore ; a polity still in the 
stage of tribalism ; an art inferior to that of Pagan Ireland and almost 
confined to decoration ; a legal system which could not be enforced without 
civil war; a military system so ineffective that it went down at the merest 
touch of the Norman spear. Unlike the pre-Patrician period, there is no 
lack of authentic material for the history of this. Who will use it with 
philosophic insight for the history of Celtic Christianity? The investiga- 
tion would be one of great historical and human interest; but, in the 
present state of much of the material referred to, it would be idle for 
anyone but an accomplished Celticist to approach it. Mr Bury may, 
however, be regarded as having, in his Life of St Patrick, laid the founda- 
tions of such a work. Let us notice, in closing this indication of the 
scope and interest of his and of Dr Healy’s works, their treatment of 
some of the controversial questions in St Patrick’s career. 

As regards the contention whether Patrick did or did not bring 
Ireland under the See of Rome, Mr Bury takes on the whole the Romanist 
side. He was not personally consecrated by the Pope, as Dr Healy agrees, 
Vor, IV.—No. 2. 29 
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but his predecessor, Palladius, unquestionably was, and this made Ireland 
as Roman as any other Western church. Rome consecrated the first 
bishop—it was nothing ad rem where or by whom the second was con- 
secrated, and the theory of an original and independent Celtic Christianity 
becomes, in Mr Bury’s opinion, untenable. 

It will be seen that Mr Bury rejects Dr Zimmer’s ingenious and 
plausible arguments for the identity of Palladius and Patrick, and for the 
limited sphere of Patrick’s actual missionary work. Few will be found 
to champion these views after reading Mr Bury’s analysis of the evidence 
on which they are based. On the other hand, Dr Zimmer has undoubtedly 
thrown much light, by the interesting philological arguments which his 
knowledge of Celtic languages has enabled him to adduce, on the existence 
of a pre-Patrician Christianity in Ireland. The forms of many of the 
Irish names for sacred festivals, persons, and objects show that these names 
must have reached Ireland through British channels. 

The question of Patrick’s birthplace, which Mr Bury gives up as 
insoluble till further evidence is forthcoming, will hardly be held doubtful 
after the arguments which Dr Healy has urged in favour of the tradi- 
tional locality, Dumbarton. Patrick himself gives the name of the place 
as Bannavem or Banavem 'Taberniz, and describes his father as holding 
the office of decurio in a Roman-British municipality. By the time of 
Muirchu this name had gone out of use, and Muirchu identifies it “ indubi- 
tanter,” as a place variously read as Ventre or Nentria. This is clearly 
identical with the “ Nemthur” given as St Patrick’s birthplace in the 
very ancient Hymn of Fiacc, which a glossator of the eleventh century 
identifies as Ail Cliiade, or the Rock of Clyde, at Dumbarton. Mr Bury, 
taking the original name to be “ Bannaventa berniz,” gives up the 
“bernie” as an unsolved riddle, and considers that, as the Rock of Clyde 
could only have been a military station on the northern frontier (the wall 
of Antoninus), it is unlikely that a Roman municipality could have been 
found there in Patrick’s time. “In the absence of any trace of a 
Bannaventa (or a Nemthur) in north British regions, we must, I think, 
give decisive weight to the general probabilities of the case, and suppose 
that Bannaventa was south of the Wall of Hadrian, somewhere in western 
Britain, not very far from the coast” (p. 325). Dr Healy, however, shows 
that if we read Banaven Tabernize we get a most probable sense for the 
Dumbarton locality. Banaven is the common Celtic place-name occurring 
in Ireland and the Highlands as Bunowen, etc., and meaning “ river- 
mouth.” ‘Taberniz, Taberne, ‘Taberne is no doubt rightly explained in 
some of the early Lives as meaning the “ tent-field” or Campus Martius. 
It is, therefore, a name which would answer admirably for the Roman 
military settlement established by Theodosius in a.p. 869, for the defence 
of the Wall of Antoninus at this important point. ‘There is nothing 
whatever to show that a municipality did not grow up round this settle- 
ment, and Patrick himself, in his Epistle against Coroticus, the British 
king of this very region, speaks of its inhabitants as Roman citizens, and 
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notes in connection with their disdain for him the proverb about a prophet 
having no honour in his own country. Dr Healy also dwells on what he 
justly calls the “most important identification” of Nemthur by Skene 
(Celtic Scotland, ii. 436, n.). In a poem attributed to Taliessin in the 
Black Book of Caermarthen, the hero, Rederech, setting out from Wales to 
recover his kingdom of Strathclyde, sails to “Nevtur” on the banks of 
the Clyde, where he wins a great battle. (The v in Nevtur would be 
represented in Gaelic by an aspirated m.) This identification, which Mr 
Bury, though aware of it, unaccountably disregards, seems to clinch the 
matter in favour of Dumbarton or its neighbourhood. 

In harmony with this conclusion is the light which Dr Healy throws 
on the mysterious journey which Patrick took through the desert, for 
twenty-eight days, with his ship-companions, after his escape from 
captivity in Ireland. Mr Bury places the scene of this journey in Gaul. 
This seems hardly reconcilable with Patrick’s account of the journey, and 
the prophecy on the strength of which he undertook his escape. Mr Bury 
describes the ship as “a ship of traders; their cargo was on board, and 
part of the cargo consisted of dogs, probably Irish wolf-hounds” (p. 31). 
There is not a word about “traders” in Patrick’s account, and Dr Healy 
shows that they were probably a hunting-party on one of the expeditions 
to the Caledonian Forest, which are so usual a feature in the Irish romantic 
literature. In the Forest they could easily lose their way for twenty-eight 
days, and Patrick would be brought, as we gather he was, into the 
neighbourhood of his relatives in Britain if their place of residence was 
near the Rock of Clyde. 

Patrick was in any case a Briton and a Roman citizen, and his 
significance in Ireland is that of the man who brought that country 
effectually, as Palladius had done it formally, into the communitas nationum 
spiritually dominated by Rome. Of all the peoples which at the time of 
Patrick formed that communitas, perhaps Ireland is the only one where 
Rome is still the power that it was of old, and more. 


T. W. Rotuston. 
GLENEALY, Co. Wick tow. 





The Limits of Evolution and other Essays illustrating the Metaphysical 
Theory of Personal Idealism.—By G. H. Howison, LL.D., Mills 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of California.—Second 
edition, revised and enlarged.—New York : The Macmillan Company, 
1905.—Pp. 450. 


Accorp1né to our author, the chief problem of philosophy, and the turning- 
point in each system, is still the question of the one and the many. Are 
there many primary and underived real beings, or is there only one? Is 
God the Absolute, or is reality an eternal society of many minds, each 
absolutely real? In deciding for the pluralist alternative, Dr Howison 
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sets himself in conscious opposition to the main trend of the philosophic 
thought of the past century. “'To the ordinary mind of our Occidental 
world, alive with the spirit of Western civilisation, acting instinctively 
from the principle of individual responsibility, and of philosophy and its 
history as unexpert as Milton’s Moloch was of wiles, it would doubtless 
come as a surprise to learn that the main drift of philosophic thought 
in the Western world for the past century had been increasingly toward 
the Oriental view of things, and that amid Western civilisation individual- 
ism was not a philosophic matter-of-course. Yet such is the unmistakable 
fact. With this everyday Occidental’s instinctive preference for personal 
initiative, responsibility, and credit, I confess myself in strong sympathy ; 
and though from my acquaintance with the facts I cannot share in his 
surprise, I am glad of an opportunity to protest with him against this 
all-engulfing monism, fatal to our moral freedom even when taking on 
the plausible form of monistic idealism” (pp. ix.-x.). Dr Howison’s 
volume of essays, first published in 1901, and now reissued in this revised 
and enlarged form, is thus a contribution to the controversy which is at 
present raging so fiercely between Rationalists and Pragmatists. With 
admirable courage Dr Howison takes up a position midway between these 
opposing forces, defending against both sides, by a double line of 
argument, a system of Rational Pluralism. In many respects his position 
is identical with that of Dr M‘Taggart; and though it is developed with 
less charm and subtlety, it is also less paradoxical, and more careful in 
its appeal to the popular mind. 

The titles of the essays are as follows: “The Limits of Evolution”; 
“*Modern Science and Pantheism”; “Later German Philosophy”: “The Art- 
Principle as represented in Poetry”; “'The Right Relation of Reason to 
Religion”; “ Human Immortality, its Positive Argument”; “The Harmony 
of Determinism and Freedom.” These several essays, unconnected as their 
subjects may appear, are made to illustrate a comprehensive philosophy 
whose main tenets I may briefly summarise. All existence is either the 
existence of minds or the existence of the items and order of their 
experience. Time and space, with all that they contain, owe their 
existence to the essential correlation and coexistence of minds. These 
many minds recognise each other as all alike self-determining, and in this 
mutual recognition of their moral reality they constitute the “City of God.” 
This eternal city is a republic in which all souls have a fundamental 
equality. For though God, the fulfilled type of every mind, is the living 
bond of their union, He rules, not by the exercise of authority, but by 
light, controlling all other minds solely by the attractive power of the 
Ideal which He embodies. Minds other than God are differentiated from 
Him through the element of sense; and this element, owing to its con- 
junction with their total nature, is under the law of return toward the 
essential Ideal. Evolution may therefore reign universally in the world 
of sense, but finds its limit in the eternal minds, which all alike timelessly 
condition the possibility of change. “This Pluralism held in union by 
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reason, this World of Spirits, is thus the genuine Unmoved One that moves 
all Things. Not the solitary God, but the whole World of Spirits in- 
cluding God, and united through recognition of Him, is the real ‘ Prime 
Mover’” (p. xv.). From this point of view, two of the central conceptions 
of the Christian theology call for reinterpretation—those of creation and 
regeneration. Both words are metaphors which symbolise eternal and 
essential truths. God is the final cause, the logical ground, the ideal goal 
of every consciousness, but not the producer or first cause of any mind as 
such. And similarly, regeneration signifies only that influence of a con- 
sciously apprehended ideal, that purely attractive power, by which the 
Holy Spirit gains its ends. 

This brief and imperfect summary may suffice to indicate the manner 
in which Dr Howison seeks to establish Pluralism on idealist grounds. 
His system agrees with Pragmatism in its insistence on human personality, 
and with Hegelianism in its emphasis on the rationality of things. As he 
himself says, it is a form of personal, or rather social, Idealism. Of its 
many aspects I select for consideration three cardinal points—its view of 
God, its explanation of the element of sense, and its treatment of time. As 
regards the first, Dr Howison argues that God conceived as the Absolute 
cannot be a personal or moral being—in short, cannot be a God at all. A 
solitary God must lack personality in Himself, and must crush out all 
autonomy from the beings whom He creates. Personality is essentially 
social, involving relation to beings who can possess rights and who call 
forth duties. Unless, therefore, man is coeternal with God, there is no 
God, and our faith is vain (cf. p. 53). To the criticism that on such a 
view God must be regarded as finite, Dr Howison replies that al/ minds 
are infinite in the true qualitative sense. ‘“ Eternity, self-existence, self- 
activity, freedom, and infinity are to me all interchangeable terms, and are 
so treated wherever they turn up in the course of the book” (p. 422). 
And to the further objection that God is merely one member among others 
in the Eternal Republic, he replies that God as the Supreme Ideal is the 
defining standard apart from which no mind can apprehend itself, and there- 
fore the final cause of all evolution, whether natural or moral. Now, even 
granting the legitimacy of this interpretation of the term “infinite,” such 
a defence seems to postulate a closer identification of God with the Ideal 
than the system can consistently allow. ‘The system seems rather to lead 
to the conclusion that the all-controlling Ideal is the true Absolute, and 
that of its manifold embodiments, perfect or imperfect, it, as Ideal, is the 
Final Cause. It is also difficult to see why, on Dr Howison’s principles, all 
souls may not be absolutely perfect, or why “ there must be a soul for every 
really possible degree of divergence from the Perfect Ideal” (p. 363, note). 
If God, as a moral Being, may eternally exist in all perfection, why should 
a different lot have fallen to other minds ? 

Dr Howison’s teaching on this point, as expressed in his doctrine of 
the element of sense, seems to be a somewhat inconsistent concession of 
his optimistic idealism to the conflicting facts of experience. His view of 
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sense as “a degree of imperfection, self-posited in the very being of each 
self-definer ” (p. 362), is obscure and even self-contradictory. For though 
sometimes the sense-element is spoken of as purely negative, a mere 
absence of reality, it is elsewhere described as “an actual antagonising 
check ” (p. 364). The latter view seems to be bound up with his adoption, 
in its extremest form, of the Kantian view of sense as a mere manifold 
(of. p. 18). Dr Howison carries, indeed, his interpretation of Kant’s 
assertion, that the understanding makes nature, to the point of paradox. 
His words imply that the mind of each individual constructs out of mean- 
ingless sensations that wonderful natural order which the sciences pro- 
gressively reveal. Such a view, which can only be seriously held so long 
as it is ambiguously formulated, is based on a very questionable psychology, 
and involves, as most Kantian scholars would probably agree, an impossible 
interpretation of the Critical philosophy. But so far from being disquieted 
by the reach of his conclusions, Dr Howison develops from them a new 
conception of the future life. ‘ As ourselves the causal sources of the 
perceived world and its cosmic order, we are not destined to any colourless 
life of bare ideas, . . . . but are to go perceptively onward in perpetuum, 
exercising for ever our inherent power of framing experience, of begetting 
worlds of sense-coloured variety and definiteness” (pp. 302-3). 

But the really crucial doctrine in Dr Howison’s system is his view of 
time. Upon the view which he advocates he has made everything else in 
his philosophy turn—the coeternity of man with God, the limits of 
evolution, the dependence of the efficient on the final cause, the freedom 
and immortality of the soul. ‘This may, in itself, be regarded as a serious 
defect in the system. For though a definite view as to the nature of time 
may be necessarily involved in a constructive philosophy, it is very 
dangerous to make everything depend upon the particular solution given 
to this appalling problem. And the nature of the solution offered is not 
more reassuring. According to Dr Howison, Kant’s argument in the 
Esthetic is irrefutable. Time is a “changeless principle of relation” 
(p. 301) by which the conscious self interprets its sense-experience. The 
soul is the source of time, and cannot, therefore, be subject to it. It is, 
in its eternity, the changeless ground of all transition, including that 
of death. Two criticisms suggest themselves. In the first place, while 
making use of one of Kant’s conclusions, Dr Howison employs it to prove 
what the whole Critique is directed to disprove, namely, that the immor- 
tality of the soul can be established on theoretical grounds. His reasons 
for rejecting Kant’s counter-argument can be gathered from the various 
essays, but none the less this authoritative reliance on a fundamental 
doctrine of a system which as a whole he rejects is far from satisfactory. 
In the second place, though the arguments of the sthetic have been 
challenged by some of Kant’s most faithful followers, Dr Howison considers 
only the objections which have been raised from a purely naturalistic point 
of view. His refutation of the views of Spencer and Diihring, however 
successful, is a very inadequate defence of Kant’s far-reaching conclusions. 
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The reader has a right to expect that the fundamental doctrine upon 
which the whole system rests should be supported in a more solid manner. 
All, however, who are willing to start from acceptance of Dr Howison’s 
main positions will find in these essays much that is both valuable and 
interesting. They are vigorously written, in a style which should appeal 


to a wide circle of readers. 
NorMan SmIrTH. 
University oF GLascow. 





The Child and Religion. Eleven Essays.—Edited by Thomas Stephens, 
B.A. [Crown Theological Library. |—London : Williams & Norgate, 
1905. 


“Ts it well with the child?—is it well?” This, says Sir Oliver Lodge 
(School Teaching and School Reform, p. 156), is the searching question 
which lies at the heart of all educational reform ; and in the series of essays 
before us, entitled T'he Child and Religion, it is satisfactorily answered. 
Education has its roots in psychology and its fruit in ethics; but a 
system of education extends beyond the mere individual sciences, and 
ultimately depends on our theory of reality as a whole. At the very first 
step problems of a metaphysical nature arise ; indeed, the very possibility 
of education depends on the nature of the relation of the child to environ- 
ment and heredity on the one hand, and to original sin on the other. 
“The ideas of the fixity of inherited character in the child and of its 
being plastic to environment are,” says Professor Jones in the first essay, 
“ both alike fatal to a free and rational life.” Nor is a compromise any 
the more satisfactory, for “no answer except a fatalistic one is possible 
if we start from the presupposition that the more we attribute to heredity 
the less we can attribute to the environment; or that in taking the child 
from the power of the one we place him under the power of the other.” 
The question, however, “is not a question of the degree in which the 
natural, inherited, or external elements enter into man’s life, but of the 
manner in which they enter.” Professor Jones also questions the ‘ assump- 
tion of the opposition of heredity and environment or of their alternate 
sway over human life.” ‘The fact is,” he says, “that life in all its 
activities implies their interaction.” Kant’s light dove, cleaving the air 
in her easy flight, and perceiving its resistance, imagined that progress 
would be easier still in empty space, and so we may consider our environ- 
ment a hindrance to our self-realisation when it is the indispensable 
condition of it. For “it is isolation, and not connection, that implies 
impotence. It is the aloofness of a world whose meaning is not compre- 
hended which brings bondage and compulsion. In the degree to which 
the self is free it possesses the world. It internalises it within the self; 
the self ideally comprises it and makes it the instrument of its will.” As 
regards heredity, Professor Jones concludes that “what a child inherits 
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are not actual tendencies but potential faculties”; that “ good and evil 
exist, whether in the individual or in the race, by constant re-creation, 
and they perish utterly with the acts which they characterise. Heredity, 
therefore, cannot touch them. Every man, as moral, is a new being. 
His history begins and ends with his will.” And Mr Tennant comes to 
the same conclusion in regard to the doctrine of original sin: “'The 
inborn tendencies of the child are non-moral. We may add that they are 
likewise neutral as regards promise of subsequent ethical outcome. They are 
the raw material out of which good as well as evil, virtue as well as vice, 
may be hewn and shaped. They are indifferent stuff, awaiting moralisation.” 
‘Naked came I into the world,” is the verdict of child psychology. 

Religion, according to a view much in vogue to-day, is something 
extra- or supra-human, and our religious experiences are accordingly 
merely volitional or emotional. This conception, equally fatal to religious 
education, is vigorously combated by Professor Ladd in his essay on “ The 
Child’s Capacity for Religion”: he declares that “the psychological study 
of the religious consciousness is fast making it clear that religion is no 
abnormal product, much less a disease of man’s mind. On the contrary, 
it is the outcome of the natural and normal activities of human nature. 
. .. . It is human to be religious. It is something less than human, or 
more than human, not to be religious.” And what is true of man is true 
of him in potentia—“in a word, the child’s capacity for religion is one 
important and complex phase of its being human; as a ‘child of man’ it 
is naturally and normally, in manifold and subtle ways, not only capable 
of being religious, but bound to be religious.” The religious nature of 
man, too, cannot be identified with any one side of his being; all the 
elements of human activity enter into it. It behoves us, therefore, to 
take account of all these factors in religious education, and to remember 
that “ the ‘capacity for religion’ stands as much in need of symmetrical 
development as does the political or the social, or the scientific capacity 
of man.” 

‘Fear, hope, the instinct of self-preservation, the restlessness of a vague 
intellectual curiosity, and the feeling of dependence, constitute ”—says 
Professor Ladd—‘ the more primary factors in the child-life to which 
religious instruction may address itself.” Then the active, planful imagina- 
tion, which develops early in the child, becomes the important factor in 
its capacity for religion: at this stage, the myths which some advanced 
minds would dispense with, must play an important part; in this connec- 
tion, the truth of Plato’s “noble untruth” must be recalled. “It is, 
however, the capacity of the child for ethical and sxsthetic sentiments and 
ideals, to which the higher forms of religion appeal.” ‘The task of 
education is, indeed, to lead the child to re-think the thoughts of God, 
and the teacher, in so far as he does this, is a co-worker with the Eternal. 

Most of the essays show some appreciation of this principle, and admit 
the necessity for adapting religious instruction to the various stages of 
development. But, before considering its application, we would draw 
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attention to the fact, indicated by Mr Masterman in a most interesting 
and suggestive manner, that, with the change of environment due to 
modern conditions, the carrying out of this principle in practice is becoming 
increasingly difficult. ‘That environment,” he remarks, “has factors 
which in the future must be considered by those who would organise future 
teaching, moral and spiritual, as much as physical and intellectual. These 
factors must be frankly faced. There is just the vanishing of the nature 
element, the loss of that accumulation of presentation material to which 
the descriptions of Biblical scenes and the analogy of spiritual forces must 
always make in the mind of the child a primary appeal. There is the 
danger, therefore, lest religious teaching should of necessity become mere 
hard, dogmatic outline committed to memory, neither stimulating in its 
direct meaning nor actually incorporated into the constitution of the mind 
of the growing child.” We must, in consequence, reinterpret our religious 
teaching or devise means to restore the fast-vanishing presentations. And 
this consideration also suggests that definite religious instruction should 
be delayed until the ground is prepared by natural experiences, and that 
we should not neglect to avail ourselves of the assistance which a knowledge 
of other subjects affords. In spiritual, as in material things, the haste to 
be rich characterises the present age, and is attended with the same evil 
results. ‘Throughout this whole series of essays, in fact, we find that any 
religious instruction prescribed is generally beyond the capacity of the 
child. Theology is ever in the background. Dogmatic instruction, how- 
ever, is not for children: the stories should simply be told, the moral left 
to the children; “the fact is in the fable, cry the wise.” Indeed, the 
nearer we approach theology, the greater become the pedagogical diffi- 
culties: for example, it is asserted that “an essential element of all 
religious education is to evoke in our pupils a consciousness of personal 
sin.” But “ why does an age which is innocent hasten to the remission of 
sins?” With a true intuition, R. L. Stevenson says, “'To make our idea 
of morality centre on forbidden acts is to defile the imagination. If a 
thing is wrong for us, we should not dwell upon the thought of it; or we 
shall soon dwell upon it with inverted pleasure.” We would consequently 
ask that the child be spared the description of “a criminal court of justice 
where the accused stands trembling in the dock while the judge sits in 
dignity and power and pronounces an irresistible judgment.” 

As regards the means of instruction, “ the word of God,” it is asserted, 
‘tis indispensable in the work of the religious training of children,” and an 
essay is devoted to “The Child and the Bible,” which, however, appears to 
ignore the fact that the child and not the Bible is the first consideration. 
“‘Unless ye become as little children,” are the words of the Teacher sent 
from God which must be borne in mind by all who would enter this 
kingdom. “If any book is a fit instrument of education, intellectual, 
moral, and religious, that book is the Bible”: it is also claimed to be “in 
a very curious sense a children’s book,” and “ by far the greatest and best 
of school-books.” Now, it cannot be denied that the teaching of Jesus, by 
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tales and parables rather than by precepts—which was, however, directed 
to adults—is the ideal method of teaching children; but the Bible is not 
all adapted to this method of instruction: the arrangement of passages in 
psychological sequence would therefore be a considerable service. And we 
would meet the proposal to have a catechism which could be adopted by 
all denominations with the previous question: Is not any catechism un- 
suited to the mind of the child ? 

In the essays dealing with the efforts of the various churches in this 
direction—from which, unfortunately, the work of the Roman Catholic 
Church has been omitted—the voice of the prophet is nevertheless the voice 
of the age. The soft option of excluding religious instruction from the 
schools and leaving it to the parents is more than once suggested ; but this 
is at best a compromise, and if religion is an essential part of the child’s 
nature, it is a sacrifice of the child on the altar of theological differences. 

Although, as is to be expected, these essays are not quite consistent with 
each other, there is nevertheless sufficient agreement in principle for us to 
hope that this valuable contribution may be the means of awakening 
interest in a most important subject, and of hastening the advent of a 
rational system of religious education. 


Rosert R. Rusk. 
UNIVERSITY OF GLAscow. 


Philosophical Studies.—By,David G. Ritchie, LL.D. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by Robert Latta, M.A., Ph.D.—Macmillan & Co., 1905. 


TuerE are many who will thank Professor Latta for this collection. 
Those who are already acquainted with Professor Ritchie’s writings will 
value those additional chips from a master’s workshop which are included 
in it ; those who are not will be able to catch some glimpse of a unique 
personality and brilliant philosophical writer. 

David Ritchie was to the Idealism of T. H. Green very much what 
Huxley was to Darwinian evolution. Like Huxley, he was always in the 
fighting line, suiting the weapons of Idealism to new enemies, carrying war 
into all camps. Like Huxley, too, he brought to philosophical discussion a 
wide learning, a brilliance of illustration, and an unfailing liveliness of style 
that attracted readers to whom philosophical ideas were otherwise unfamiliar. 

The new portions of the book are a short treatise of sixty pages, Cogitatio 
Metaphysica, thirty pages of Confessio Fidei, and a sketch of a Moral Philo- 
sophy. Along with these the Editor has wisely included three Essays that 
have previously appeared in print, with the object, as he says, of giving in a 
more connected form the philosophical position that underlies the more 
practical doctrines which form the chief contents of his other published 
works. 

In these essays dealing with the Redation of Logic to Psychology, the 
Relation of Metaphysws to Epistemology, and The One and the Many, 
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the reader will find the characteristic doctrines of Idealism reasserted 
against contemporary criticism with undiminished conviction. Knowledge 
and reality are inseparable. Into the exposition of this much misunder- 
stood but all-essential doctrine the writer puts all his strength. He will 
not hear even of the provisional separation proposed by some writers in 
the interest of a science of knowledge, and enters a timely protest against 
treating “epistemology,” or the criticism of the categories of knowledge, 
apart from metaphysics, the theory of the standard of truth and reality. 
On the question of the standard he is equally emphatic: this can be none 
other than consistency or logical coherence of our ideas. “ ‘Truth is con- 
sistency on a large scale.” Any attempt to deny this, whether on the lines 
of the older empiricism, which sought for the standard in the actual 
associative force of ideas, or of the new, which seeks it in adaptation to 
practical needs, is the result of mere confusion, and can only end in 
scepticism as to the possibility of any knowledge at all. If a single term 
be required to express the ultimate nature of reality, no better can be 
found than the old “thought” of Plato and Aristotle, taken in a sense 
that includes both reason and understanding vots and diavora. “ Ex- 
perience” is an unfortunate modern substitute suggesting multiplicity 
and a time process, while “will” can only be conceived as an attribute 
of the Absolute if it is used in an artificial sense in which it excludes 
motive. The passage where the author mentions and rejects those 
proposed substitutes for the older “thought” (p. 184) is the only one in 
which allusion is made to the more recent development of Idealism in 
Bradley and his followers; and it is somewhat disappointing to find the 
difference between them and the older form there treated as merely one of 
terminology. 

So far Ritchie is only restating the doctrines of Green. His origin- 
ality consists (1) in the clearness with which he grasped the distinction, 
fundamental to Idealism in any form, between fact and meaning, origin 
and validity, and the use he makes of it here and elsewhere as the 
basis of a searching criticism of all forms of naturalistic philosophy ; (2) 
in the stringent logic with which he sought to apply it to every field of 
thought and effort, from the Athanasian Creed to women suffrage and the 
referendum. With these deductions, reminding us sometimes, as Mr 
Montague in his contribution to the Memoir suggests, rather of French 
than of English or even Scottish philosophy, the reader of his other books 
is probably familiar. What will interest him particularly in these essays, 
besides the fresh attempt to define the scope of the different philosophical 
sciences, is the defence of the central positions themselves against the 
“ radical empiricism ” of Professor William James. Ritchie’s criticism here 
is practically identical with that directed by Plato against the Protagorean 
homo mensura, and consists in pressing the question what man is meant— 
the man of undisciplined intelligence and will, or the man whose intel- 
lectual and moral worlds have organised themselves according to some 
universal principle of knowledge and action. The ontological tendency of 
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the same school to claim a place for contingency and semi-independent 
forces in nature comes in, as we might expect, for lively criticism. The 
proposal to run the universe (turned into a multiverse) as a joint-stock 
enterprise under God & Company, Limited (without insurance against 
accident ?), may be an accommodation to popular religious belief, but it is 
essentially irreligious, the very antithesis of the spirit of Paul and Augustine, 
** An potuis non essem nisi essem in te ex quo omnia per quem omnia in 
quo omnia ?” 

Valuable as these essays are as a restatement of Idealist philosophy, it 
is the Confessio Fidei and the still more intimate utterances of his private 
letters to which readers will probably turn, and over which they will 
linger longest. In these we see the author in his true character, which is 
sometimes obscured in his more controversial writings: an idealist who 
feels keenly all the difficulties which idealism brings with it; a democratic 
reformer who looks hesitatingly to democracy as merely the best way of 
reaching a genuine aristocracy; a deeply religious nature which felt itself 
excluded in a time of transition from religious communion with his fellow- 
men ; a believer in all that is best, who found little of the joy of believing. 
Those who hold with Aristotle that a man’s philosophy is rather the 
result of his character than a determining factor in it, will find some 
support for this view in the self-revelations that these extracts contain. 
His editor speaks of the sense of spiritual isolation which sometimes 
oppressed him, and in an eloquent passage he himself describes what the 
result on human fellowship might be under a better system of education 
and a stabler intellectual régime. It was in this craving for union that, 
like Plato, he found the root of all spiritual life, including science and 
philosophy. ‘ Everywhere,” he writes, “a struggle, a striving, a groaning, 
and a travailing. Where is the secret of it all? Can we find it in the 
lowest? Look at the highest, the striving of the most highly developed 
human beings. What are they seeking? Why are they discontented ? 
They are discontented because of their terrible loneliness. Union is what 
they seek, a union of heart and soul. It is what the highest have often 
most difficulty in finding. Only in others can a man realise himself. . . . 
That we are one with ‘the reason of things’ makes a knowledge of nature 
possible: that we are one with our fellow-beings makes morality and 
society possible. ‘To fill up this mere formal unity, to realise it in all its 
complex detail—that is the endeavour of all science, of all morality.” 
Especially it is the source of religion. ‘“ Worship is merely an external 
symbol in which this feeling of union may be more or less represented.” 
Its power of satisfying this longing, and not its historical origin or its 
miracles, is what is distinctive and all-compelling in Christianity. ‘ Religion 
is the sense of communion with all men through God, i.e. through the 
highest or ideal God. The all is the distinctive mark of Christianity— 
the democratic religion.” In the same spirit he writes to a friend: ‘ This 
is what I understand by the incarnation of God in man: that man as such, 
humanity, can put on the divine nature. Jesus may have worked miracles, 
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may have thought he did, or may have been only supposed to do so: that 
matters little. It is a question for historical research, not for faith. He 
began the revolution of society which is yet very far from its end... . 
You will say, ‘In all this there is no consolation or hope for the individual.’ 
Perhaps not; but it is only as the individual can work for humanity, i.e. 
with God, that the individual has moral value or significance. All that we 
know as best and highest in the lives or ideas of others, or in our own 
thoughts which tell us of our awful defects in feeling, thinking, acting— 
that is what is morally truest, that is the ideal, the revelation of God, the 
only God we can practically know and in whom it is a duty to have faith, 
not in historical statements or dogmatic formule. This ideal in a pro- 
gressive age or mind constantly grows. That is the perpetual revelation 
of God to man, the Holy Spirit ‘leading us into all truth.” These are my 
sincerest convictions, though to most people I dare not express them.” 

This instinctive craving for spiritual fellowship, to which the unity of 
the world as assured in philosophy is the answer, gives a deeper note to the 
paradoxes and epigrams in which the author frequently sums up his 
meaning: “It is a great gain that those of different religious sects can 
associate without burning or damning one another, but they have to avoid 
doubtful subjects so much that conversation is confined to trivialities. 
This damages the moral fibre of the intellect. » «The essence of Christi- 
anity is democracy in the very widest sense.” ‘* History has taught us very 
little if it makes us think more of old clothes than of those who wear them.” 
“What vast moral injury is done constantly by tacking spiritual truth 
to materialistic mythology!” ‘No civilisation has yet been attained which 
is not merely a light sketch upon a dark ground.” “ Defence of a creed 
against philosophy requires the use of weapons taken from the philosophers.” 
“Tt is irrelevant to ask from philosophy the satisfaction of other than 
intellectual demands. Philosophy is not a good dinner, nor is it fine 
music, nor is it nowadays the ecstasy of passionate love or of religious 
emotion. The consolations of philosophy must remain somewhat grey and 
grim.” “ ‘The question of the existence of God is an unimportant question ; 
the important question is what we mean by God.” 

In a somewhat different vein, though equally characteristic, is his remark 
that “ the Christians were too easily contemptuous of the washing of hands. 
They turned Roman baths into churches”; and his defence of the 
Athanasian Creed : “I have no special objection to the Athanasian Creed. 
It is a protest in favour of the Hegelian notion, the unity of contradictions 
against the abstract metaphysics of the ordinary understanding. As such 
it is all right. All philosophers who don’t accept that without doubt do 
perish everlastingly.” 

Perhaps only those who knew Professor Ritchie personally can fully 
appreciate the insight and good taste with which both the biographical 
and the philosophical parts. of the memoir have been written. 

J. H. Morrweap. 
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The Life of Reason or the Phases of Human Progress.—By George 
Santayana, Assistant Professor of Philosophy in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Vol. 1, Introduction and Reason in Common Sense, pp. ix., 
291; vol. 2, Reason in Society, pp. viii. 205.—London: Archibald 
Constable, 1905. 


Atrnoucn these two volumes form only the first instalment of a work 
which is planned to extend to five, and to be completed by a discussion of 
Reason in Religion, Science and Art, they are probably sufficient to render 
possible an estimate of Professor Santayana’s style, temper, and general 
philosophic attitude, and to warrant the prediction that the work is sure 
to rank with the most notable of recent contributions to philosophy. Few 
of these, indeed, can offer more attractions to the general reader alike for 
the interest of their subjects and the excellence of their literary texture. 
Professor Santayana is a poet as well as a philosopher, and has cultivated the 
art of expressing himself in a style jewelled with epigram, and sedulous to 
avoid barbarisms of technicality, while through the whole breathes an air 
of humane largeness and freedom of outlook. These qualities seem the more 
precious because they are somewhat rare in American writers, who too often 
spoil valuable material by a gratuitous, and therefore pseudo-scientific techni- 
cality,anda style so clumsy and careless as to conceal rather than to reveal their 
thought. Literary excellences, however, do not always facilitate the technical 
evaluation of a philosopher’s work. When asystemis shattered in an epigram, 
or an important controversy dismissed in an allusion, our craving for explicit- 
ness is sometimes left unsated ; and in Professor Santayana’s case also it is not 
always easy to discover where exactly he stands on any question or what is 
the real outcome of his doctrine. It is clear, however, that he is extremely 
up to date and a very decided contributor to the latest developments of 
philosophy. Indeed, when completed, his work will probably rank as one 
of the most systematic applications of the pragmatic method to philosophy. 
But though Professor Santayana must be classed as a pragmatist, and even 
seems favourable to that generalisation or extension of the method which 
may be called humanism, his pragmatism has its own peculiar type, and is 
thereby calculated to fulfil the prophecy that the new method would 
speedily generate as rich a variety of systems as any of the old ones. ‘The 
most interesting way, therefore, of estimating Professor Santayana’s doctrine, 
will consist of comparing it with other varieties of pragmatism. 

It is remarkable in the first place for the great prominence given to 
“reason.” Indeed, an inattentive reader might be beguiled by the title 
and by much of the phraseology into supposing himself to be dealing 
merely with another form of rationalism. But this would be a grave 
mistake. When we consider Professor Santayana’s definition of “ reason,” 
his title will be seen to convey a subtle satire and an annoyance to ration- 
alism somewhat similar to that inflicted on his ritualist colleagues by the 
Protestant theologian who entitled his book The Ideal of a Christian 
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Church. Until it is generally recognised that the “reason” or “ pure 
intellect” of the rationalists is an impossible and non-existing thing, 
Professor Santayana’s conception of “reason” must seem a systematic 
insult to rationalism. For, as he conceives it, it is essentially “a human 
function” and scornful of “ various alleged principles of cosmic life,” which 
“lack the essence of rationality in that they are not conscious movements 
towards satisfaction, not, in other words, moral and beneficent principles at 
all” (i. 272). The Life of Reason means “that part of experience which 
perceives and pursues ideals—all conduct so controlled and all sense so 
interpreted as to perfect natural happiness” (i. 3), and “consists in those 
moments in which reflection not only occurs but proves efficacious” (i. 2). 

All this rationality, however, is rooted in the irrational. ‘ Reason is a 
principle of order appearing in a subject matter which in its subsistence 
and quantity must be an ‘ irrational datum’” (ii. 137). Irrational impulses 
are our motive forces ; initial irrationalities are what we build on (i. 240); 
though it is possible that “ two, when they conspire, make one rational life” 
(ii. 42). The truth which science seeks to hide is that consciousness at its 
“core is an irresponsible, ungoverned, irrevocable dream” (i. 49), so that 
“every actual animal is somewhat dull and somewhat mad” (i. 50). Thus 
order, values, and rationality are won by selection from the chaos of primary 
experience, and sanctioned and sanctified by their success in securing 
happiness. ‘‘ Where happiness fails existence remains a mad and lament- 
able experiment” (i. 238). Nay, “if logic should refuse to make this 
initial self-sacrifice and to subordinate itself to impulse and fact, it would 
immediately become irrational and forfeit its own justification ” (i. 199). 

Clearly, therefore, Professor Santayana finds irrationality lurking in the 
foundations of the cosmos. Perhaps, like other representatives of the new 
philosophy, he has been driven to over-emphasise this feature as a protest 
against the absurdities of rationalism. It is clear also that he does not 
shrink from contesting the current cant of anti-hedonism and from affirm- 
ing that “satisfaction is the touchstone of value” (i. 222). In this and 
other matters he follows the excellent example of Aristotle. I should 
agree also that thought cannot be merely instrumental (i. 230-3), though 
it may be doubted whether it is well to call the fruition of immediate 
function by the name of “ thought” or “ contemplation.” 

There are, however, other and more discordant strains in Professor 
Santayana’s rendering of the pragmatic melody. Like William James, 
but unlike Professor Dewey, he appears to have reached his present posi- 
tion from realistic prepossessions, and though of course the very fact that 
pragmatism can win converts equally from the realist and from the idealist 
camp shows that it transcends their antithesis, one sometimes doubts whether 
he does not continue to attach to the reality of external nature a more than 
pragmatic value. If he does, if that is he imagines that our belief in it 
rests on anything more than its working value as an interpretation of our 
actual experience, he lays himself open to criticism. Perhaps the fault 
lies in a certain vagueness of the conception of “nature,” and this also 
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renders it hard to interpret the pronounced naturalistic strain in Professor 
Santayana’s thinking. 

It is at this point that pragmatists of idealistic antecedents would be 
most likely to part company with him, And intrinsically also it seems 
hard to understand why Professor Santayana should conceive himself to be 
bound to retain so many of the cruder fictions of a naturalism which after 
all is only methodological, and, like so much in our knowledge, merely 
a device to manipulate and control our immediate experience. ‘That 
consciousness is inefficacious, that determinism is more than a postulate 
of limited utility, that between ideal and fact an absolute divorce must be 
maintained, all these things are but superstitions which were rendered 
fashionable for a time by a failure to observe the teleological function of 
mechanical explanation. But it is not the least important part of the 
mission of pragmatism to liberate us from such bogies by showing them all 
to be relative to a purpose, and by leaving the field open for humanism to 
make clear that in the end other principles are better fitted to harmonise 
our whole experience. 

But, after all, the doubts and reservations we have expressed concern 
questions which, though they already loom distinctly on the philosophic 
horizon, have as yet hardly entered the full focus of modern thought. They 
do not in any case detract from, but rather enhance, the stimulating char- 
acter of Professor Santayana’s thinking. Our primary need at present is 
to recall philosophy to the consideration of actual human experience, and 
Professor Santayana’s voice is of so clear and penetrating a quality that 
it cannot but add materially to this very necessary outcry. 

F. C. S. Scuiiier. 


Corpus Curisti CoLteGr, Oxrorp. 


The English Works of George Herbert, newly arranged and annotated and 
considered in relation to his life.—By George Herbert Palmer.—3 vols. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


“THERE are few,” says Professor Palmer, the veteran teacher of philosophy 
at Harvard, “to whom this book will seem worth while.” Having thus 
“dared” us to read him, he reinforces our impulse to read every word 
by saying that his work embodies long labour on a minor poet, “and will 
probably never be read entire by anyone.” Quite disarmed by these bold 
preliminary sallies, we are in no capacity to resist the subtle infection of 
our editor’s enthusiasm, when he goes on to characterise his really sumptuous 
recension as follows: “ Lavishness is in its aim. 'The book is a box of 
spikenard poured in unappeasable love over one who has attended my life. 
For fifty years, with suitable fluctuations of intimacy, he has been my 
bounteous comrade. And while his elaborate ecclesiasticism has often 
repelled me, a Puritan, and his special type of self-centred piety has not 
attracted, he has rendered me profoundly grateful for what he has shown 
of himself,—the struggling soul, the high-bred gentleman, the sagacious 
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observer, the master of language, the persistent artist,—I could not die in 
peace if I did not raise a costly monument to his beneficent memory.” 
Rather more than half of the first volume is given to Herbert’s prose,— 
his Country Parson, Letters and Will, his notes on Valdesso, and translation 
of Cornaro on Temperance, all succinctly annotated. These are preceded 
by upwards of 190 pages, where the editor, first providing a compact 
chronology of dates, outlines his poet’s life, commending, while he criticises 
it (as requiring correction from Oley, Lord Herbert, and Aubrey), 
Walton’s too one-sided picture of the “ Saint of Bemerton,” discusses the 
religious poetry of his day, and analyses his style and curious art with 
noteworthy minuteness of metrical observation and instantaneous command 
of every rhythm in Herbert’s extant poetry. Lines of appreciation, criti- 
cism, and historico-psychological perspective are laid down in all these 
essays, so as to converge upon Professor Palmer’s account of the text and 
order of Herbert’s poems—twenty pages worth their weight in gold, and 
henceforward indispensable to the student of Herbert’s poems. On this 
account of Herbert’s mental and spiritual progress is securely based the 
grouping of his poems into earlier or Cambridge, and later or Bemerton 
poems, to each of which a volume is given. The editor is all the more 
convincing because he does not pretend to draw absolutely hard and fast 
chronological lines. ‘Throughout both volumes the left-hand page supplies 
explanatory notes for the verses which stand opposite. If error there be, 
the notes err on the safer side of brevity. Each volume of poems has 
exhaustive variorum notes, giving in the Cambridge volume the numerous 
readings of Dr Grosart’s Williams MS., always valued but practically never 
adopted by our editor, who, for good reasons given, follows Nicholas Ferrar’s 
edition of 1633. In each volume are also printed four indices to all the 
poems—three of titles, (1) alphabetical, (2) in the traditional order, (3) in 
the chronological order, now first established largely by our editor’s use of 
the Williams MS., and one of the first lines, compiled by Professor Palmer, 
who rightly appreciated its value for such a collection of short poems. 
Considering how indispensable this sort of index has always been for the 
study of Petrarch, it is surprising that no previous editor of Herbert should 
have supplied this need. 

The Cambridge and the Bemerton volumes contain nine illustrations 
each, and the same is true of the prose volume, if its three portraits 
be counted as one illustration. ‘This is not unreasonable, since the plate 
of White’s drawing on vellum, hitherto unpublished, quite supersedes 
both the engravings. White’s drawing, copied from some excellent 
portrait, renovates and vivifies our picture of Herbert the man as re- 
freshingly as Professor Palmer’s regrouping of his poems, so as to connect 
them with cardinal phases of his life, enhances our detailed appreciation 
and knowledge of Herbert the poet. ‘The other illustrations also play 
their part in making us pleasantly intimate with this poet, whose soul 
““was like a star and dwelt apart.” ‘They include two specimens of his 
handwriting, three title-pages of first editions, four facsimiles of MSS., 
Voi. IV.—No, 2. 30 
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four glimpses of houses and eight of churches, all unfamiliar, and all in- 
timately identified with Herbert’s life, service, and poems. Thus uniquely 
has our editor discovered the true inwardness of his namesake's “ natural 
elegance” by surrounding the “gentle and incomplete poet” of his pre- 
dilection with an atmosphere congenial to his love of “retiredness.” 
These spacious gardens and countryside altar-places consort well with 
liberal margins and generously interspersed blank spaces, and all conspire 
to emphasise the distinction and sincerity of each individual poem. 
Cramped in ordinary dress, Herbert’s muse requires a certain spaciousness 
as of “the spacious days of Elizabeth.” The lack of any suggestion of 
this in hitherto accessible recensions of Herbert’s poetry has prepared 
many surprises for Professor Palmer’s heedful reader. Indeed, the sense of 
discovery with which one reads here some of the best known of Herbert's 
poems is a novel experience, due, no doubt, above all, to the laconic 
devotedness with which at every turn, through Herbert’s bewildering 
intricacies, the editor steps in with a sententious note, or a page or two 
by way of introducing this or that group of poems. 

But with all this, Professor Palmer will hardly make converts to his para- 
dox that “the tendencies of an age appear more distinctly in its writers 
of inferior rank than in those of commanding genius.” If he will have it 
that George Herbert was a minor poet, he cannot blame us if, thanks 
above all to his subtle and illuminating recension, we insist that Herbert 
was a minor poet with a wonderful trick of modulating, when occasion arose, 
into the major key. Phineas Fletcher was a minor poet of Herbert’s genera- 
tion ; like Herbert, he wrote verses in the retirement of a country parsonage, 
and he has here and there turned off a line for which many a good critic 
would claim superiority over Herbert’s best. But, were it admitted that 
Fletcher might find as devoted an editor as Herbert's, still no treatment 
could evolve from his poems a clear impression of more than mere verbiage. 

Jowett used to say of the famous law of thought—* Everything 
is either A or not A”—that it was utterly untrue, and had never been 
of the slightest assistance to reasoning; and the same may be said of 
the current law of literary criticism, that all poets are either major or 
minor poets. It is an outworn and fruitless dichotomy, particularly in 
these days when the title of minor poet serves chiefly as a term of abuse. 
To call George Herbert a minor poet in this invidious sense (in the same 
sense in which that appellation belongs to Phineas Fletcher) would plainly 
be inadmissible. All the more so now that Herbert’s wide range of 
influence in our own day is witnessed to by this account of the man,— 
a labour of love lavished by a Puritan devotee upon the poet who thus 
apostrophised “'The British Church ” :— 

‘But dearest Mother, (what those! misse) 
The mean, thy praise and glory is 
And long may be. 





1 Sc. of the Romish and Genevan confessions. 
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Blessed be God, whose love it was 
To double-moat thee with his grace, 
And none but thee.” 


Space scarcely remains to touch upon the Puritan in Herbert, who, by 
answering the summons of Professor Palmer, finally disposes of this 
editor’s contention that the poet of Bemerton is “a small man,” who can 
only be made large by painstaking study of him “in connection with the 
world movements of his age.” Individualism, of which Puritanism was 
but one of many contemporary manifestations, was the key to Herbert’s 
inspiration (i. p. 98). 

Living when new thoughts about church, state, and society “ were 
pouring in like a flood,” the ferment “left no trace in his writings, which 
might have been composed about equally well on a desert island. For the 
most part he is concerned with the small needs of his own soul” (164). 

His extreme insistence on individual responsibility, and “his inclination 
to set the soul in solitary communication with God, are rather Puritan than 
‘Churchly.’” He was indeed a loyal follower of the English Church, “ but 
the grounds of his allegiance bring him within the sympathy of the Church 
Universal” (177). When closely questioned, Herbert declares himself one of 
the “free beings,” not in love with subjection to authority, who “ find 
other sects narrow, and so turn to a historic ritual as the naturally selected 
and fit means by which the total spirit of man may piously express itself” 
(178). Though a High Churchman if you will, Herbert never expressly 
maintained what your High Churchman must, “that his ecclesiastical 
system was founded by Christ ” (180). 

Still in quest of the Puritan in Herbert, Professor Palmer points 
out that his order concerning the reading-pew and pulpit of Leighton 
church indicates sympathy with the Puritan estimate of sermons (i. 62 
and ii. plate 8, which gives both pulpits), and notes that Herbert, Ferrar, 
and Donne all used on occasion prayers written by themselves (182). 
Two such prayers written by Herbert are given in the prose volume 
(i. 325-330). 

Before taking leave of this delightful book, let one of our editor’s 
shrewdest shafts of appreciation, aimed in all kindness at his beloved 
Herbert, be quoted. “He hesitated to act,” we are told, “ because he 
knew how prone he was to rashness; but he finally acted rashly in order 
to escape his besetting sin of delay.” 

Indeed, Herbert is here pierced with a shaft of his own devising, since 
he has written of his impulsive entrance into Holy Orders after thirty-six 
years of vacillation,— 


“ My sudden soul caught at the place 
And made her youth and fiercenesse seek thy face.” 


Louis Dyrr. 
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Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher fiir die deutsche christliche Gegenwart.— 
Herausgegeben von Lic. Friedrich Schiele—Marburg: Halle a. 
Saale, 1904, 1905. 


I sHoutp like to direct the attention of readers of this Journal to the above 
series of comely booklets, designed to popularise the Higher Criticism and 
to educate the people in the principles and methods of that science. As 
the general editor observes, it is not a healthy sign when the scientific 
impulse exhausts itself within the circle of specialists, particularly when 
that impulse bears upon a literature like that of the Bible, which enters 
into the common heart and mind. Scholars have a duty towards the 
people. And that duty, primarily, is not apologetic but explanatory. As 
debtors to the barbarians no less than to the Greeks, they are bound to set 
out as plainly and impartially as possible the results of their investigations, 
in order to enlighten the average intelligence. It is with this end in 
view that a number of distinguished critics, belonging to the moderate 
liberal school, have combined to write this series of cheap essays for the 
people. The average cost is only about 6d. Each is published in paper 
covers, but the first six can be had in a bound volume for 3s. 6d., entitled 
Die Religion des Neuen Testaments. 'These include Wernle on the sources 
of the Life of Jesus, Bousset on Jesus (a double number of real excellence), 
von Dobschiitz on the Apostolic Age, Vischer on the Pauline Epistles, and 
Wrede on Paul. Further numbers are issued or promised by Lohr on Old 
Testament religion, Pfleiderer on the preparation for Christianity in Greek 
philosophy, etc. The papers are most readable. Though written as 
popular expositions, they are never sketchy, but deal thoroughly with 
their topics, and frequently contain suggestions which trained scholars will 
be glad to meet. While each writer, of course, is responsible for his own 
department, there is a noticeable lack of anarchy. Wrede, perhaps, is the 
most revolutionary of the essayists. His theory, for example, that Paul’s 
Christology was largely ready-made before the apostle became a Christian 
at all, might have been more appropriately developed in a special mono- 
graph than in a pamphlet of this kind. But, taken as a whole, the series 
is uniformly educative and exceptionally interesting, with more unity than 
the similar Essays for the Times, which Mr Francis Griffiths of London 
has begun to publish in this country. The latter series has some promising 
items. But its contributors are not sufficiently alike in their theological 
position to give it quite the coherent and vital force of its German rival. 
I wish we had something in our own language and land to correspond to 
Schiele’s venture, which, it is good to hear, has been warmly welcomed by 
unprofessional readers. Perhaps the day will come when so frank and 
thorough a series may be possible on this side of the Channel. Meantime 
I am sure no one interested in these subjects will regret sending for some 
or all of these little German booklets, and he will have the further satis- 
faction of knowing that he is aiding a good cause in the Fatherland. 
James Morrarr. 
DunponaLp, AYRSHIRE. 
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tions of the Bible: St Mark ; Ecclesiastes ; 
Daniel. 101p., Se 90p. 

Hodder & Stoughton, 1905. 

Macloskie (G.) New Light on the Old 
Testament. Princeton Th. R., Oct. 1905. 

{A discursive account of some 0.T. episodes 
and history, as tending to be confirmed or modi- 
fled by archzeology and science.] 

Whatham (A. E.) The Meaning of the 
Ring and Rod in Babylonian - Assyrian 
Sculpture. Biblical World, Aug. 1905. 

(They were symbols of royalty.]} 


Wilson (R. D.) Royal Titles in An- 
tiquity : An Essay in Criticism. 

Princeton Th. Rev., Oct. 1905. 

[Sixth Art. Author applies the conclusions of 
the previous articles to Driver’s contention that 
the royal titles used in Ezra and Nehemiah 
disprove the authenticity of those books (Lot, 
pp. 545, 546) and says that Driver's statements 
there about the royal titles are contrary to fact.) 

Schiaparelli (G.) Astronomy in the Old 
Testament. Authorized Eng. Trans., with 
many corrections and additions by the 
author. 178p. Frowde, 1905. 

Smith (G..A.) Sennacherib and Jerusalem. 

Expos., Sept. 1905. 

{Author thinks there were probably two 
campaigns, in 701 and 690 (about), respectively. | 

Smith (@. A.) Manasseh’s Jerusalem. 

Expos, , Oct. 1905. 

M‘Neile (A. H.) The Origin of the 
Aaronite Priesthood. J. Th. St., Oct. 1905, 

[Criticises Kennett’s theory (J. 7. S., Jan. 
1905) and suggests a new one.] 

Hermann (Johannes) Die Idee der 
Siihne im Alten Testament: Eine Unter- 
suchung iiber Gebrauch und Bedeutung des 
Wortes Kipper. 121p. Hinrichs, 1905. 

{General result reached is that atonement 
through blood goes back to the old primitive 
Semitic conception of sacrifice as an act of 
communion between the deity and his wor- 
shippers. } 

M‘Fadyen (J. Edgar) Introduction to 
the Old Testament. 356p, 

Hodder & Stoughton, 1905. 

{Not written for specialists, but for theological 
students, ministers and laymen, who desire to 
understand the modern attitude to the O.T. as 
a whole.] 

Jacob(B.) Der Pentateuch. Exegetisch- 
kritische Forschungen. Mit Figuren und 
zwei Tafeln. 420p. eit., 1905. 

Fairchild (A. B.) Jacob and Israel. 

Biblio, Sacra, Oct. 1905. 

[The passages in which these names occur in 
Genesis are collected and arranged according to 
the usual respective sources, J, E, P. Their 
analysis leads to the conclusion that the phe- 
nomena connected with these names are best 
explained on the theory of one source. The 
theory of three documents, if maintained, must 
rest on other grounds.] 
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Bk Sheppard (H. W.) Note on the Word 
my (Gen. xlix. 7). J. Th. St., Oct. 1905. 
(Trying to get the meaning ‘‘ wrath” out of the 
root meaning ‘‘ to cross over.”} 
F Sehlégi(N.) Studie zu Dt. iv. 19. 
Bibl. Ztschr., Heft 4, 1905. 
{Opposing Delitzsch’s interpretation of the 
passage, in his Babel und Bibel.) 
Smith (@. A.) Jerusalem and Deuter- 
onomy. Expos., Nov. 1905, 
K Cook (S. A.) Notes on O, T. History. 
II. Saul. Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1905. 
Stenning (J. F.) A Critical Study of the 
Life of David (continued). 
Interpreter, Oct. 1905. 
T Barnes(W. HE.) Nehemiah, 
Interpreter, Oct. 1905. 
{A sketch of his history and character. } 
8C Hart(J. H. A.) The Lord Reigned from 
the Tree. Expos., Nov. 1905. 
{An attempt to account for this reading of 
Justin in Ps. xcvi. 10 (Heb. xcv.). In Rabbinic 
discussion the question “Over what does God 
reign?” one answer might be ‘over the tree,” 
justified by such passages as these: Ps. xcvi. 
(xcv.) 12, Ixxx. (Ixxix.), 8 ff., Ezek. xxxi. 3-8, 15, 
Jud. ix. 8 ff., Dan. iv. 10-14, 20. Sy became by 
or ’eri became ‘ard, either by accident or’ by 
Christian emendation. The expression may have 
slipped into some Targums.] 
F Reinach (S.) Le Verset 17 du Psaume 
XX1L 
Rev. de l’Hist. des Rel., Sept.—Oct. 1905. 
(The Crucifixion was not a historic fact, but a 
fiction arising out of the application of the above 
Ps. to Jesus, the 11th verse of which, in the lxx., 
implies crucifixion. ]} 


Réville (J.) Le Verset 17 du Psaume 
xxii, 
Rev. de l’Hist. des Rel., Sept.—-Oct. 1905. 


{An answer to Reinach’s article.]} 

G Mozley (F. W.) The Psalter of the 
Church. The Septuagint Psalms compared 
with the Hebrew, with various notes, 204p. 

Clay, 1905. 

King (#. G.) The Psalms, Trans. with 

Notes. Part III. Third Collection (Books 
IV. and V., Pss, xc.-cl.) 188p. 

oom Bell, 1905, 

(Completes a work which extended over 

many years. The Introduction on the Influence 

of the Tri ial Cycle suggests a new view as to 

the composition of the Psalter.] 

Q Zapletal(V.) Das Buch Kohelet, kritisch 
und metrisch untersucht, iibersetzt und 
erklirt. 253p. 

Universitatsbuchhandlung, Freiburg, 1905. 
4B Fullerton (K.) A New Chapter out of 
the Life of Isaiah. 
Amer. J. of Th., Oct. 1905. 
[Discussion of Is. xxii. 15-25. Vv. 15-18 are 
authentic, v. 19 is a gloss connecting the prophecy 
in 15-18 with that in vv. 20-23. This last pro- 
phecy aims at revolution, promising the throne 
to Eliakim, and belong not to Isaiah, but to the 
prophetic party of reform, got beyond his control. 
Vv, 24, 25 express the glee of the anti-reform 
party over the failure of the plot. The period is 
the early part of Manasseh’s reign, and the inno- 
cent blood shed by him (2 K. xxi. 16) refers to the 
suppression of the conspiracy. ] 

E Jacoby(G.) Zur Komposition des Buches 
Jeremja. Th. St. u. Krit., Heft 1, 1906. 

F Condamin(A.) Symmetrical Repetitions 
in Lamentations i. and ii. 

J. Th. St., Oct. 1905, 
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Oesterley (W. O. E.) Codex Taurinensis 
¥.h J. Th. St., Oct. 1905. 
[Greek text of Hosea. ] 


Harper (W. Rainey) The Structure of 
the Text of the Book of Hosea, 51p. 
Chicago Univ. Press, 1905. 
{A companion to the author’s Commentary (see 
H. J., vol. iii. Pp. 824) and offering a Hebrew text 
and an English translation which embody the 
results of the textual criticism of Hosea.) 


Happel (O.) Amos ii, 6-16 in der Urge- 
stalt. i 


Bibl. Ztschr., Heft 4, 1905. 

{The original form is sought to be recovered, 
and is presented on the basis of strophic con- 
struction.) : 

Franckh (Von) Die Prophetie in der zeit 
vor Amos: Ein Versuch zur alttestament- 
lichen Religionsgeschichte. (Beitrage zur 
Forderung christlicher Theologie, IX.) 
113p. Bertelsmann, 1905. 

(The most complete survey yet written of the 
so-called ‘‘ schools of the prophets.” } 

(Peake A. S.) The Book of Jonah. 

Interpreter, Oct. 1905. 

[An exposition.] 


T Vander Flier(A.) Zacharja 1-8, 
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Th. St. u. Krit., Heft 1, 1906. 
Balgou (J. M. 8S.) Die Friichte des 
Studiums der Religionsgeschichte fiir die 
Behandlung des Neuen Testament. 
Th. St. u. Krit., Heft 1, 1906. 
(The influence of outside religions on Christianity 
has been but small.) 
Broun (C. L.) Protestant Criticism of 
the New Testament in Germany. 
Interpreter, Oct. 1905. 
Chapman (J.) The Order of the Gospels 
in the Parent of Codex Bezae. 
Zt. f. d. Neutest. Wiss., Heft 4, 1905. 
{It is a “ safe conclusion” that the order was 
the ancient Western one, Mt., Mc., Jo., Le.} 
Merkel (J.) Die Begnadigung am Passah- 
feste. Zt. f. d. Neutest. Wiss., Heft 4, 1905. 
{A discussion of the legal points and customs 
raised by the pardon of Barabbas.} 
Matheson (George) The Representative 
Men of the New Testament. 367p. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1905. 
* Weiss (Bernhard) The Religion of the 
New Testament. Trans. by George H. 
Schadde. 45lp. Funk & Wagnalls, 1905. 
{An American translation of the crowning work 
of the great German theologian.] 


Buchanan (E, S.) The Codex Corbeiensis 
(ff). st Art. J. Th. St., Oct. 1905. 
Anon. Conversations with Christ. A 


Biographical Study. 282p. 
Macmillan, 1905, 
{This study, by the author of The Faith of a 
Christian, is an attempt to present a portrait of 
Christ, as the Prophet of Nazareth, who moved in 
and amongst the common people in closest inti- 
macy, who dealt with them as individuals in the 

intimacy of private and personal intercourse. } 

Smith (David) The Days of his Flesh ; 
the Earthly Life of our Lord and Saviour 

Jesus Christ. 549p. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1905, 
Lacey (T. A.) The Historic Christ. 
158p. Longmans, 1905. 
Lyttelton (£.) The Sermon on the Mount. 
392p. Longmans, 1905. 
(These studies form an inquiry into such religious 
and ethical questions as are raised by an attentive 
consideration of the words of the Sermon on the 
Mount. The book is not intended to be taken up 
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and read through, but to be consulted by any one 
who may be studying particular subjects or 
passages. ] 


C Harris (J. Rendel) ‘‘ Spoken by Jeremy 


the Prophet.” Expos., Sept. 1905. 

[Discusses the source of Matt. xxvii. 9, and 
finds it in a supposed Book of Testimonies, a con- 
troversial hand-book of O.T. evidence. The writer 
has found such quotations in a tract of the Syriac 
Father, Bar Salibi, and among them two forms of 
the quotation in Matt., one ascribed to Zechariah 
and the other to Jeremiah. He does not decide 
the relationship of the two, but suggests that the 
passage in Matt. is a faithful copy of a misquota- 
tion in the ‘‘ Book of Testimonies.” } 

TD Bennett (W. H.) The Life of Christ 
according to St Mark xxxvi. 

Expos,, Oct. 1905. 

F Gebhardt (H.) Die an die Heiden 

gerichtete Missionsrede der Apostel und das 

Johannes-evangelium. 

Zt. f. d. neutest. Wiss., Heft 3, 1905. 

{A comparison of apostolic ‘ missionary 

passages” with the Fourth Gospel, designed to 

show that this also has the character of a mission- 
ary writing.) 

Flournoy (P. P.) A Unitarian on the 

Fourth Gospel. Biblio. Sacra, Oct. 1905. 
{A survey of Drummond’s book on the Fourth 

Gospel — limited, however, to the external evi- 

dence. } 

H Allen(W.C.) The Birth of Christ in 
the New Testament, II., St John i. 18. 

Interpreter, Oct. 1905, 

(Supports a reading for this passage in 
accordance with Tertullian’s Non ex sanguine nec 
ex voluntate carnis nec ex voluntate viri sed ex 
deo natus est This is then regarded as a witness 
to the virgin birth, which is not compromised by 
such passages as vi. 42, i. 45.) 

Sanday (William) The Criticism of the 
Fourth Gospel. Eight Lect. on the Morse 
Foundation, 1904. 284p. Frowde, 1905, 

(See p. 442.) 

I Buss (Septimus) ‘‘ The Trial of Jesus.” 

19th Cent., Oct. 1905. 

{In reference to Giovanni Rosadi’s Trial of 
Jesus, author deals with the actual legal trial 
before Pontius Pilate.} 

M Traub (Z.) Die Wunder im Neuen 
Testament, (Religionsgeschichtliche Volks- 
biicher), v. 2. 72p. 

Gebauer-Schwetschke, 1905. 

R_Margoliouth (G.) The Narratives of the 
Resurrection. Cont. R., Nov. 1905, 

7h Ramsay (W. M.) Iconium. 

Expos., Sept., Oct., Nov., 1905. 

Medlycott (A. E.) India and the Apostle 
Thomas, An Inquiry. With a Critical 
Analysis of the Acta Thomae. 303p. 

Nutt, 1905. 

(Evidence is adduced in support of the tradition 
that Thomas suffered martyrdom in India.) 

A Hart(J. H. A.) Apollos. 

J. Th. St., Oct. 1905. 

{An answer to Schmiedel (Enc. Bib. s.v. Apollos) 
who denies the integrity of Acts xviii. 24-28, on 
the ground that it is a contradiction to say 
that Apollos was “instructed in the way 
of the Lord, and... . was wont to speak and 
teach accurately the things about Jesus "—and 
yet knew “ only the baptism of John.) 


B_ Dickie(W.) The Culture of the Spiritual 
Life. Some Studies in the Teaching of the 
Apostle Paul, 355p. 

Hodder & Stoughton, 1905. 


~ 








Bachmann (Philipp) Der erste Brief des 
Paulus an die Korinther ausgelegt. ([Kom- 
mentar zum N.T, herausg, von Zahn, Bd. 
vii.) 488p. Deichert, 1905. 
Jackson (@.) Asceticism True and False 
in the Ethical Teaching of St Paul. 
Expos., Sept, 1905. 
Jackson (@.) Cases of Conscience in the 
Ethical Teaching of St Paul. 
Expos., Oct, 1905. 
Jackson(G@.) Angerand the Self-Assertive 
Virtues in the Ethical Teaching of St Paul. 
Expos,, Nov. 1905. 
Knowling (R. J.) The Testimony of St 
Paul to Christ. Viewed in some of its 
Aspects. (Boyle Lectures.) 533p. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1905. 
[Review will follow.) 
7b Aberle (J.) Chronologie des Apostels 
Paulus vom Apostel konzile bis zum Miirtyr- 
ertode des Apostels in Rom (51-67 n, Chr. ). 
Bibl. Ztschr., Heft 4, 1905. 
E Koch(H.) Vater und Tochter im Ersten 
Korintherbriefe. Bibl. Ztschr., Heft 4, 1905. 
S Heigl (B.)  Verfasser und Adresse des 
Briefes an die Hebriier. 276p. Herder, 1905. 
(Defends Pauline authorship. } 
V_ Scott(C. A.) ‘*The Sufferings of Christ.” 
A note on 1 Pet.i.11. Expos., Sept. 1905. 
(Suggests the meaning ‘‘ the sufferings leading 


up to (eis) Christ,” ushering in His expected 
return.) 


Y Clemen(C.) Beitriige zum geschichtlichen 
Verstiindnis der Johannesbriefe. 

Zt. f. d. neutest. Wiss., Heft 3, 1905. 

Findlay (G. G.) Studies in the First 

Epistle of St John. Expos., Nov. 1905. 

9 Corssen(P.) Der Schluss der Paulusakten. 

Zt. f. d. neutest. Wiss., Heft 4, 1905. 


C CHURCH 14° Social Problems, 20° 
Polity, 42 ** Liturgical, 50 -* Sacraments, 
60 Missions, 


2 Nelson (Earl) Home Reunion; Reflec- 
tions on the present position of Noncon- 
formists, and an appeal for a better mutual 
understanding. 330p. Murray, 1905. 

10 Birt(Dom Henry N.) Religious Influences 
in London, iii. Dub. R., Oct. 1905. 

[Deals with the work of the Catholic Churches.) 

Charteris (A. H.) The Church of Christ. 
Its Lifeand Work. 250p. Macmillan, 1905, 

(Baird Lectures delivered in 1887. An attempt 
to trace the work of the Church in some of its 
departments from the earliest times to the 
present day.) 

14 Bruce(W. 8S.) Social Aspects of Christian 
Morality. 407p. 

Hodder & Stoughton, 1905. 
(Treats of the Family, Marriage, Family Life 
and Relationships, the State, the National State, 
State Intervention, the Civil Power, the Christian 
State, Public Morality and the State, the Social 
Mind and the Press, Ethics of War, Ethics of 
Art, Science and Education.] : 
Dole (C. F). The Coming People. Social 
and Religious Studies, Fifth ed, 209p. 
Allenson, 1905. 
Dole (C. F.) The Theology of Civiliza- 
tion. Second ed. 256p, Allenson, 1905. 

42 Bishop (H.) The wa | of Saints in the 

Stowe Missal. J. Th. St., Oct. 1905. 
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51 Fotheringham (7. F.) The Doctrine of 
Baptism (2nd Art.). 
Princeton Th. Rev., Oct. 1905. 
[Examines the references to Baptism in the 
Apostolic Epistles, which he finds mainly homi- 
letical, but clearly teaching a high sacramental 
doctrine of objective grace.] 
70 Rowan (Edgar) Wilson Carlile and the 
Church Army. With Ill. 487p. 
odder & Stoughton, 1905. 
{An interesting and valuable account of the 
work of the Church Army. The author has been 
member of Mr Carlile’s Headquarters for some 
years, and he has obtained information from 
others about the early days of the Church Army.) 


D DOCTRINE 10 *: God, 22 ** Christ, 60 ** 
Eschatology, 70 ** Faith, 90 Apologetics, 


Davies (E. 0.) Theological Encyclo- 
pedia; an Introduction to the Study of 
Theology. With Intro. by A. M. Fair- 
bairn. 156p. | Hodder & Stoughton, 1905. 

{Author had followed Dr Drummond's Intro- 
duction to the Study of Theology somewhat closely 
in his lectures, but as he found himself drifting 
further and further away, he decided to prepare 
a little book of his own.] 


Swete (H. B.), ed. Essays on some 
Theological Questions of the Day. By 
Members of the Univ. of Camb. 612p. 


Macmillan, 1905, 
[Review will follow.] 
Anon, Liberal Theology, I. 
Ch. Quar. R., Oct. 1905. 
[A philosophic examination of its nature and 
tendency, with the conclusion that its principles 
are not compatible with the Creeds.)} 
Anon. The Rights and Limits of The- 
ology. Quar,. R., Oct. 1905. 
{What is intellectually a superstition may not 
be so ethically or religiously; many a prayer 
or sacrifice to the true God may be more un- 
worthy and superstitious than those offered to 
idols. A premature intellectualising of religious 
beliefs may be eventually detrimental to 
theology.) 
_ Ferries (George) The Growth of Chris- 
tian Faith, 3868p. Clark, 1905. 
(This book is divided into five parts, dealing 
respectively with (i) The!preparation for Religion, 
(ii) Religion as an established fact of life, (iii) 
Forgiveness through Christ, (iv) Implications of 
the fact that Christianity is a historical religion, 
and (v) Results.] 
Bernard (J. H.) Authority and Infalli- 
bility. Expos., Sept. 1905. 
(The former is possible without the latter. 
Tyrrell (G.) The Limits of the Develop- 
ment Theory. Catholic World, Sept. 1905. 
{Lhe Depositum fidet is the Apostles’ own 
symbol of the spiritual realities of which they 
only had first-hand experience. Hence though 
unequal -to expressing the revealed reality, the 
symbol is unalterable and furnishes the standard— 
Apostolicity—by which all explications and de- 
velopments of the depositwm must be tested.) 
Kirn (Otto) Grundriss der Evangelischen 
Dogmatik. Deichert, 1905, 
(Prof. Kirn attempts here to free the teaching 
of Luther and the reformers from a use of 
Scripturejwhich he deems unhistorical and out of 
harmony with modern biblical science. 
10 Ross (J. W.) The Divine Fatherhood. 
Biblio, Sacra, Oct. 1905. 
(Scripture teaches that all men have the 
—a in Christ of becoming sons of God, 
ut in their natural state not all men actually 
are so. God is the Father of the godly.) 


r= 





12 Réville (A.) History of the Do 





White (N. J. D.) The Revealing of the 

Trinity. Expos., Oct. 1905. 
[Developed out of successive phases of experi- 

ence.) 

a of 

A revised trans, 


the Deity of Jesus Christ. 
Green, 1905. 


284p. 


17 Orde Ward (F. W.) Some Last Words 


20 Hall (C. Cuthbert) 


on Miracles, Interpreter, Oct. 1905. 
Christian Belief 
interpreted by Christian Experience. Lec- 
tures delivered in India, Caslon and Japan. 
(Barrows Lectures, 1902-3.) 255p. 

Unwin, 1905. 


22 Peyton (W. Wynne) The three Greatest 


23 Garvie (A. E.) 


Forces in the World, and the making of 
Western Civilisation. Part I.: The In- 
carnation. 242p. Black, 1905. 

Burton (N. S.) The Twofold Nature of 
Christ. Biblio, Sacra, Oct. 1905. 

Votaw (C. W.) The Modern Jewish 
View of Jesus. Biblical World, Aug. 1905. 

{As gathered from the writers in the recent 
Jewish Encyclopwdia.) 

The Limitations of 
Christ’s Knowledge. Expos., Oct. 1905. 

[Here admitted.] 

Pfleiderer (Otto) The Early Christian 
Conception of Christ: its Significance and 
Value in the History of Religion. 170p. 

Williams & Norgate, 1905. 

(Contains five chapters:—‘‘Christ as Son of 
God” ; “ Christ as Conqueror of Satan”; ‘‘ Christ 
as a Wonder-Worker ”; ‘‘ Christ as the Conqueror 
of Death” ; and “ Christ as King of Kings.”] 


83 Inge(W. R.) Sin and Modern Thought, 
I 


Interpreter, Oct. 1905, 


40 | Stevens (@. Barker) The Christian Doc- 


4 
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trine of Salvation. (Internat. Theo. Lib.) 
546p. Clark, 1905. 
{Aim of the work is to present a biblical, 
historical, and constructive discussion of the 
Christian doctrine of salvation. Author accepts 
what he calls the moral theory of the Atonement, 
viz., that atonement is a name for the actual 
work of saving men.) 
. Wagner (W.) Uber cdfew und seine 
Derivata im Neuen Testament. 
Ztsch. f. d. neutest. Wiss., Heft 3, 1905. 
Orr (James) God’s Image in Man, and 
its Defacement in the Light of Modern 
Denials. 3825p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1905. 
{Lectures on Stone Foundation, Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1903-4. Maintains what the 
author takes to be the Christian doctrine of Re- 
demption in the face of the modern theory of 
man’s origin, nature, primitive and existing 
moral condition.) 
Rivitre (V Abbé J.) Le Dogme de la Ré- 
demption. Essai d’étude historique. 519p. 
Lecoffre, 1905. 


48 Warko(A.) Die Erbsiinden- und Recht- 


fertigungslehre der Apologie im ihrem 
eechichtlichen Gegensatze zur mittelalter- 
Ten und = gleichzeitigen katholischen 
Theologie. Th. St. u. Krit., Oct. 1905. 


60 Beet (J. Agar) The Last Things. 3826p. 





Hodder & Stoughton, 1905, 

{A reprint, carefully revised and in part re- 
written, of a work published in Oct. 1897. 
Author says that there has been a resolute and 
persistent effort to suppress his book, on account 
of which he has resigned his chair at the Rich- 
mond Wesleyan College.) 
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65 Jones (Henry) The Immortality of the 
Soul in the Poems of Tennyson and Brown- 
ing. 48p. Green, 1905. 
Matlock (W. H.) Science and Immor- 
tality: a Reply. N. Amer. R., Oct. 1905, 
{An examination of Dr J. 8, Christison's Article 
in the June No.] 
71 Haussleiter (Dr) Die Autoritiit der 
Bibel. 82p. Beck, 1905, 
[A simple statement of the facts regarding the 
Lutheran doctrine of the Bible from the Evan. 
gelical, but not reactionary, point of view.) 
8lu Beeching (H. C.) The Apostles’ Creed, 
Six Lectures. 100p. Murray, 1905. 
w  Orouch (W.) The Deans and the Athan- 
asian Creed. 19th Cent., Dec, 1905, 
Dean of Windsor. The Deans and the 
Athanasian Creed, 19th Cent., Nov. 1905, 
90 Mallet (F.)  L'wuvre du _ Cardinal 
Dechamps et la méthode de |’ Apologétique. 
Annales de Phil. Chrét., Oct. 1905. 
{Outlines the Apologetic philosophy of this 
writer of sixty years ago, whose system is much 
the same as that of modern Catholics like the 
Abbé Laberthonnitre.] 


E ETHICS. 1-9 Practical Theology, 
Christian Ethics, Transition to General 
Ethics, 10 Theories, 20 Applied Ethics, 
Sociology, 23 Economics, 27 Hducation, 


6 Tozer (Basil) The Decay of Self-Control. 
Mont, R., Nov. 1905. 
10 Sorley(W. Rk.) The Method of a Meta- 
physic of Ethics, Phil. R., Sept. 1905, 
(Green is never able to show how the conception 
of an eterual self-consciousness, of which all 
knowledge and morality are reproductions, suc- 
eeeds in “expressing” the salient facts of moral 
experience. The assertion of eternity is not an 
explanation of the temporal process.) 
Rashdall (Hastings) Moral Objectivity 
and its Postulates, 
Proc, Aris, Soc., N.S. V., 1905. 
{In one way or another you must limit God; 
earn must limit His goodness or you must 
limit His power, The hypothesis of a God of 
limited goodness but unlimited power is refuted 
by the existence of our Moral Ideals. To the 
other postulates of an objective Morality, author 
adds this one—the negation of an unqualified 
Optimism. } 
Laguna(7'. De) Stages of the Discussion 
of Evolutionary Ethics, 


Phil. R., Sept. 1905. 
{Evolutionary ethics, as a peculiar variety or 
school, has almost; ceased to exist. The term has 
come to mean far too much to be accepted or 
rejected in the mass. One might as well believe 
or disbelieve in democracy or socialism. } 
Grasset (Dr) Le Psychisme inférieur et 
la responsabilité. Rev. de Phil., Oct. 1905, 


True (G.) Une illusion de la conscience 
morale, Rev. Phil., Sept. 1905. 
Carrel (F.) An Analysis of Human 
Motive, 222p. Simpkin, 1905, 


[Objects of treatise are to inquirein what manner 
human conduct results from certain fundamental 
motives; to investigate such motives; to seek 
towards what ultimate end they tend, and by 
what course the best conditions of that end may 
be produced. ) a 

Weber(L.) La morale d’Epictéte et les 
besoins présents de l’enseignement moral. 
Rev. de Méta, et de Mor., Nov. 1905. 

King (H. Churchill) Rational Living. 
Some Practical Inferences from Modern 
Psychology. 271p. Macmillan, 1905. 
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{Four great inferences from modern psy- 
chology :—Life is complex ; man is a unity; will 
and action are of central importance ; and the real 
is concrete.) p z 

Raich (M.) Fichte, seine Ethik u. seine 
Stellung zum Problem des Individualismus, 
196p. Mohr, 1905, 


20 Dickinson (G. Lowes) A Modern Sym- 


21 


posium, 160p, Brimley Johnson, 1905, 
{A discussion of principles and tendencies, 
social and political, of the present day, by a 
Society called the Seekers, including persons of 
various opinions.) : : 
Miller (Adolf) Quellen und Ziele sitt- 
licher Entwickelung (Schluss), 
Arch, f. system. Phil., xi. 4, 1905. 
[Deals with Original Sin, Origin of Evil, Un- 
grounded Judgments of Value, and the Problem 
of Development.) = : 
Draghicesco, Dela possibilité des sciences 
sociales. Rev. Phil., Oct, 1905. 
Belot(G.) En quéte d’une morale positive, 
2° partie. La Science; Morale et Sociologie. 
Rev. de Méta, et de Mor., Sept. 1905, 
Richard (G.) Sur les lois de la solidarité 
morale, Rev. Phil., Nov. 1905, 
Pearson (Karl) National Life from the 
Standpoint of Science. 2nded. 106p. 
Black, 1905. 
(The greatness of a nation depends on the 
dominant fertility of its fitter stocks, and 
fluctuates with the extent of this dominance. 
Robertson (W. Bell) Foundations of 
Political Economy. 249p. 
Walter Scott Pub. Co., 1905, 
(Writer adheres to the methods of the classical 
political economists, but finds himself in dis- 
agreement with them upon many of the main 
doctrines of the science.)} : 
hiozza- Money (L. G.) Riches and 
Poverty. Methuen, 1905. 
{A most valuable investigation into the distribu. 
tion of wealth. ] : 
Gray(B. Kirkman) A History of English 
Philanthropy. 3817p. King, 1905. 
[Based on lectures delivered at the London 
School of Economics. ‘The scope is from the 
dissolution of the monasteries to the taking of 
the first census.) 
Wells (H. G.) This Misery of Boots, 
Indep, R., Dec, 1905. 
{Advice to fellow-socialists: Cling to the 
essential idea of socialism, which is the abolition 
of private property in anything but what a man 


has earned or made.} 
Carlile (Wilson) Continental Light on 
the ‘‘ Unemployed ” Problem. 
19th Cent., Dec, 1905. 
Carlile (W.) The Problem of the Un- 
employed, and suggestions for its solution. 
Fort. R., Dec. 1905. 
Halinwachs (M.) Remarques sur la position 
du probléme sociologique ies classes, 
Rey. de Méta. et de Mor., Nov. 1905. 
Egerton (Hakluyt) Patriotism, An Essay 
towards a constructive Theory of Politics. 


o68p. G, Allen, 1905. 
{Review will follow.] 

Tarde (Gabriel) Underground Man. 
Trans, by C. Brereton. Pref. by H. G. 
Wells, 198p. Duckworth, 1905. 


{Pictures a world, centuries ahead, where all is 
beautiful and rational, upon which, on a sudden, 
the sun goes out. We are carried to a new and 
highly original Troglodytic Society.) 


80 Hill (J.) A Plea for the Family. 


Biblio. Sacra, Oct. 1905. 
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98 Gulliver (Dean) The Land of Unreason. 


F PASTORALIA. 2 Sermons. 


to 


{A severe indictment of American laxity of 
divorce, and of the views of —- and the 
family which make them merely human in- 
stitutions.) 


ASatire. 148p. Simpkin, Marshall, 1905. 
(A lurid picture of the evils of modern England.) 


The Pastoral Idea, 
p. Macmillan, 1905. 
Rogers (C'. F.) Principles of Parish Work. 

An Essay in Pastoral Theology. 291p. 
Longmans, 1905. 

Knowles (A. Campbell) The Holy Christ- 
Child. A Devotional Study of the Incarna- 
tion of the Son of God. 154p, 

Masters & Co,, 1905. 

(Object twofold : () to present in a devotional 
manner the scene and story of the Nativity, and 
(2) to show forth in simple oa suggestive words 
the fact and doctrine of the incarnation.) 

Nicoll (W. Robertson) The Garden of 
Nuts, Mystical Expositions, with an Essay 
on Christian Mysticism, 232p. 

Hodder & Stoughton, 1905. 

Darlow (T. H,) The Upward Calling. 
One hundred Short Addresses to Young 
Men and Women, 348p. 

Hodder & Stoughton, 1905, 

Morrison (G. H.) The Unlighted Lustre. 
Addresses from a Glasgow Pulpit. 278p. 

Hodder & Stoughton, 1905, 
Beeching (H. C.) The Grace of Episco- 
acy, and other Sermons, (The Church 
yr Lib.) 254p. Nisbet, 1905. 
reighton (Mandell) The Claims of 
Common Life, Sermons preached in Merton 
College Chapel, 1871-1874. 1438p. | 
Longmans, 1905. 

Zahn (Theodor) Bread ca Salt from 
the Word of God, Sixteen Sermons. Trans, 
by O. 8S. Burn and A. E. Burn. 306p. 
Clark, 1905. 


Inskip (J. Theodore) 
3831p. 





Lang (Cosmo Gordon) Thoughts on Some 
of the Parables of Jesus, 274p. 

Pitman, 1905, 

Sinclair (W. Macdonald) Difficulties of 
Our Day. Sermons delivered at St Paul’s 
Cathedral, 195p. Griffiths, 1905, | 

Robertson(A.) Venetian Sermons, drawn 
from the History, Art and Customs of 
Venice. Ill, 308p. Allen, 1905. 

Dawson (W. J.) The Evangelistic Note. 
282p. Revell, 1905. 

{Addresses delivered in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn.) 

Campbell (R. J.) The Song of Ages, and 
other Sermons. (Present Day Preachers.) 
“a Marshall, 1905. 

orton (R. F.) The Hidden God, (The 
World’s Pulpit Series.) 250p. 
Brown, Langham, 1905. 

Meyer (F. B.) The Soul’s Wrestle with 
Doubt. (The Devout Life Series.) 142p. 
Nat. Council of Evan. Free Churches, 1905. 

Watson (John) The Inspiration of our 
Faith, and other Sermons. 359p. 

Hodder & Stoughton, 1905. 

Oldfield (Josiah) Myrrh ol Amaranth. | 
111p. Sampson Low, 1905. | 
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(Two lectures on “ Brother Pain and his Crown,” 
and ‘Sister Drudgery and her Roses,” by the 
Warden of the Lady Margaret Fruitarian Hospital, 
Bromley. } 

Anon. The Spiritual Care of Invalids. 


Ch. Q. R., Oct, 1905. 


2 English. 


Haile (Martin) Queen Mary of Modena ; 
Her Life and Letters, 5238p. Dent, 1905. 
Anon. Creighton and Stubbs. 
Church Q, R., Oct. 1905. 
Russell (G. W. E.) Dr _ Liddon. 
(Leaders of the Church, 1800-1900.) 214p. 
Mowbray, 1905. 
Cerisier (J. E.) Le Docteur T. J. 
Barnardo. Rev. chrétienne, Nov. 1905. 
Mackenzie (W. M.) Hugh Miller, A 
Critical Study. 246p. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1905, 
{In nine chapters the writer deals, inter alia, 
with Miller’s views on Religion and Philosophy, 
on Politics and Ecclesiasticism, and with his 
researches as a geologist.] 
Holland (H. Scott) Personal Studies. 
288p. Wells Gardner, 1905. 
Thompson (H. Lewis) Four Biographical 
Sermons on John Wesley and others. With 
Memoir by Catherine Thompson and 
Stephen Paget. 96p. Frowde, 1905. 
Wallace (Alfred Russel) My Life. A 
Record of Events and Opinions. 2 vols. 
447 + 459p, Chapman & Hall, 1905. 


x Persecutions © Chris- 
tian M Medieval R Modern 2 English. 


Coulton (@. @.) Catholic Truth and 
Historical Truth. Cont. R., Dee. 1905. 
Plummer (Alfred) English Church His- 
tory. From the death of Henry VII. to the 
death of Archbishop Parker. Four Lec- 
tures, 194p. Clark, 1905. 
Rose (J. Holland) The Development of 
the European Nations, 1870-1900, 619p. 
‘ Constable, 1905. 
Burkitt (F. C.) Aphraates and Monasti- 
cism. J. Th. St., Oct. 1905. 
{A reply to Dom Connolly, who argued that the 
B'nai Q’yamAé of the Early Syriac Church were a 
special order of ascetics among communicants, 
while Burkitt believes that they alone were 
communicants, and their celibacy the necessary 
qualification.] 


C Alphandéry (P.) De quelques faits de 


prophétisme dans des sectes latines antéri- 
eures au Joachimisme. 

Rev. de ]’Hist. des Rel., Sept.-Oct. 1905. 

Clemen(C.) The Sojourn of the Apostle 
John at Ephesus, Amer, J. of Th., Oct. 1905. 

{A defence of the tradition of his residence at 
Ephesus.) 

Conybeare (F. CC.) Anecdota Mono- 
physitarum, Amer. J. of Th., Oct. 1905. 

{Sub-title: The Correspondence of Peter 
Mongus, Patriarch of Alexandria, and Acacius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, together with the 
Henoticon of the Emperor Zeno, and the Rescript 
of the Emperor Anastasius, now first translated 
from the old Armenian text.) 

Delehaye(H.) Hesychii Hierosolymorum 
presbyteri laudatio 8, Procopii perss. 

Anal, Bolland., tom. xxiv. fase. iv. , 1905. 

{Introduction and Greek text.) 
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Poncelet (A.) Catalogus codicum hagio- 
graphicorum  latinorum bibliothecarum 
Romanarum preter quam Vaticane (con- 
tinued). 

Anal. Bolland., tom. xxiv. fase. iv., 1905. 

(Giving II Codices archivi capituli Sancti 


Johannis in Laterano and III Codices archivi 
capituli 8. Maris Majoris. 


] 
Turner (C. H.) The ‘* Liber Ecclesiasti- 
corum Dogmatum ” attributed to Gennadius, 
J. Th, St., Oct, 1905. 

[Introduction and text. ] 
M Kylie (EZ. J.) The Condition of the 
German Provinces as illustrating the 
Methods of S. Boniface. 
J. Th. St., Oct. 1905. 
Moretus (H.) Catalogus codicum hagio- 
graphicorum latinorum bibliothece Bol- 

landiane, 

Anal, Bolland., tom. xxiv. fasc. iv., 1905. 
(With two appendices. 1. Text of Miracula S. 


Nicolai Rillariensia, sec. xv. 2. Catalogus biblio- 
thecee, Marchianensis, sec. xi., xii.] 

Poncelet (A.) Une source de la Vie de S. 
Malo par Bili. 

Anal, Bolland., tom. xxiv. fase. iv., 1905. 

(Bili is shown to have plagiarised from one or 
both of the Vies de S. Calais (BHL 1568 and 1569). 
The three texts are given for comparison.] 


R_ Reuss (R.) Le procés des Dominicains 
de Berne en 1507-1509. 
Rev. de l’Hist. des Rel., Sept.-Oct. 1905. 
Kohler (Walther) Katholizismus und 
Reformation. Kritisches Referat iiber die 
wissenschaftlichen Leistungen der neueren 
Katholischen Theologie auf dem Gebiete der 
Reformationsgeschichte. 88p. 
Topelmann, 1905. 
Hull (Eleanor) Early Christian Ireland. 
Epochs of Irish History, ii, 283p. 
Nutt, 1905. 


INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES AND 
WRITERS. C Fathrs 2 RBC. 
Church 3 Anglican. 


C  Fotheringham (J. K.), ed. The Bodleian 
Manuscript of Jerome’s Version of the 
Chronicle of Eusebius. Reproduced in 
collotype. 65p. Frowde, 1905. 

Conybeare (F. C.) The Authorship of the 
Contra Marcellum. 

Zt. f. d. neutest. Wiss., Heft 8, 1905. 

{Surrenders one argument to Harnack, but 
develops the others against him, to show that 
the author of the Contra Marcellum was not 
Eusebius Pamphili.] 

Cramer(J,. A.) Die erste Apologie Justins 
III. Zt. f. d. neutest. Wiss., Heft 4, 1905. 

[Attempting to recover the original form.] 

Fairweather (W.) The Greek Apologists 
of the Second Century. 

Biblical World, Aug. 1905, 

[A brief summary of their teaching. ] 

Morin (G.) Le Témoignage perdu de Jean 
Evéque de Tomi sur les hérésies de Nes- 
torius et d’Eutychés. J. Th. St., Oct. 1905. 

(Dom Morin thinks he has found in the Cod. 
Laud. Misc. 92, of the Bodleian, the testimony of 
John of Tomi, mentioned in the last fragment 
of Marius Mercator against Nestorianism and 


Eutychianism.] 
Warfield (B. B.) Tertullian and the 
Beginning of the Doctrine of the Trinity. 


(Ist Art.) Princeton Th. Rev., Oct. 1905. 
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Rickaby (G.) Of God and His Creatures. 
An Annotated Trans. (with some abridg- 
ment) of the Swmma Contra Gentiles of St 
Thomas Aquinas, 444p. 

Burns & Oates, 1905. 

Barry (Wm.) St Ignatius of Loyola. 

Catholic World, Oct. 1905. 
Gregory (Lady) Living Legends of the 
Saints. Mont, R., Nov. 1905. 

Tarver (J. C.) The Fire of Rome and 
the Christians. 19th Cent., Dec. 1905. 

Elgood (J. Charles) The Views of Praxeas 
on the Christian Faith. 26p. 

Skeffington, 1905. 

Gardner (Alice) Theodore of Studium. 
His Life and Times, 284p. Arnold, 1905. 

[Review will follow.] 

Dudden (F. Homes) Gregory the Great ; 
His Place in History and Thought. 2 vols. 
476 + 4738p. Longmans, 1905. 

[Review will follow.]} 

A, K. H. Angélique of Port-Royal, 
1591-1661. 408p. Skeffington, 1905. 

Neville (W. P.), ed. Addresses to 
Cardinal Newman, with his replies, 1879-81. 
3848p. Longmans, 1905. 

Lang (C. G.) The Opportunity of the 
Church of England. 191p. 

Longmans, 1905, 

Little (W. J. Knox) The Conflict of 
Ideals in the Church of England. 327p. 

Pitman, 1905. 

Réville(J.) Anti-Clericalism in France. 

Amer. J. of Th., Oct, 1905. 

Schaff (D. S.) Schiller’s Religious Views 
and Influence. Homiletic R., Nov. 1905. 

Hutton (W. H.) Erasmus and the Re- 
formation. Quar. R., Oct. 1905. 

De Wit (J.) Archibald Alexander’s 
Preparation for his Professorship. 

Princeton Th. Rev., Oct. 1905. 

(Alexander was the first professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton.] 

Innes (A. Taylor) John Knox. Spec. 
ed. for fourth centenary of John Knox’s Birth. 
With new Pref. and Ill. Oliphant, 1905. 

Miller (Edward) John Knox: the 
Hero of the Scottish Reformation. A 
Biographical Sketch. Melrose, 1905. 

Rowntree (Joshua), ed. John Wilhelm 
Rowntree. Essays and Addresses, 448p. 

Headley Brothers, 1905. 

{In Quakerism Rowntree saw, not the survival 
of some hundreds of small companies of lay men 
and women, worshipping without any separated 
order of clergy, but a renewal of the freedom of 
the early church. The Addresses and Sermons in 
this volume are all pervaded by a quite thought- 
ful spirituality and religious strength.] 


L LITERATURE. 2 English 3 German 





5 Italian 9 Classical. 


Ker(W. P.) Essays on Medieval Litera- 
ture. 261p. Macmillan, 1905. 
{Essays on the Earlier History of English Prose, 
Dante’s Similes, Boccaccio, Chaucer, Gower, 
Froissart, and Gaston Paris.) . 

Oswald (Eugene) The Legend of Fair 
Helen, as told by Homer, Goethe, and 
others. AStudy. 21lp. Murray, 1905, 

[A Study, tracing Helen through Homer, Egypt, 
and the middle ages to Goethe, by the Secretary 
of the Goethe Society.] 
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Findon (B. W.) A Plea for the Religious 
rama, Fort. R., Oct. 1905. 
2 Proceedings of the British Academy, 
1903-4. 355p. Frowde, 1905. 
Brooke (Stopford A.) On Ten Plays of 
Shakespeare. 311p. Constable, 1905. 
Collins (Churton) Old and New Lights 
on Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 
Cont. R., Nov. 1905. 
Wright(Amy Payton) Children of Shake- 
speare. 65p. Moring, 1905. 
Brown (J. Macmillan) The ‘‘ Prometheus 
Unbound ” of Shelley. A Study. 187p. 
Whitcombe. 
Dawson (W. J.) Makers of English 
Fiction. 287p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1905, 
Ainger (Alfred) Lectures and Essays. 
2 vols, 422 —. Macmillan, 1905. 
(The subjects are literary, Shakespeare, Swift, 
the Poetical Revival of 1760-1820,and Lamb, with 
many miscellaneous essays.) 
Birrell (Augustine) In the Name of the 
Bodleian, and other Essays. 214p., 
Stock, 1905. 
(Twenty-seven short Essays, for the most part 
literary.) 
Courthope(W. J.) A History of English 
Poetry. Vol. V. 492p. Macmillan, 1905, 
Birrell (Augustine) Andrew Marvell. 
(Eng. Men of Letters.) 242p. 
Macmillan, 1905. 
V_ Anon, The Poetry and Criticism of Mr 
Swinburne. Quar. R., Oct. 1905. 
W Rosebery (Lord) Wallace, Burns, Steven- 
son. 80p. Mackay, 1905. 
3 Brandes (George) Main Currents in 
Nineteenth Century Literature. In Six 
Vols. Vol. VI.: Young Germany. 411p. 
Heinemann, 1905. 
Trevelyan (Mrs G.M.) Goethe’s Mother. 
Quar. R., Oct. 1905. 
Cleather (Alice L.), Crump\(Basil) Tristan 
and Isolde, An Interpretation embodying 
Wagner’s own explanations, 150p. 
Methuen, 1905. 
4 Smith (Garnet) Recent Literary Criticism 
in France. Quar. R., Oct. 1905. 
Trollope (Henry M.) The Life of Moliére. 
596p. Constable, 1905. 
5 Borghesi (P.) Petrarch, and his Influ- 
ence on English Literature. 135p. 
Zanichelli, 1905. 
Candler (Howard) The Black-Washing 
of Dante. Cont, R., Oct. 1905. 
8 Morison (Mary), trans. and ed. The 
Correspondence of Henrik Ibsen. 4638p. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1905. 
(This collection of letters will, in many respects, 
take the place of a biography. The Letters, ex- 
tending over a period of more than fifty years, pro- 
vide a direct presentment of the man during the 
pave i conditions of his life and of his 
friendships, and contain much of literary interest 
that has never before been made public.] 
Gordis(Warren Stone) The Estimates of 
Moral Values expressed in Cicero’s Letters. 
102p. hicago, Univ. Press, 1905, 
Roberts (£. S.), Gardner (E. A.), eds. 
An Introduction to Greek Epigraphy. Part 
ii, : The Inscriptions of Attica, 625p. 
Clay, 1905. 


=) 





Jebb (Sir Richard), ed. Bacchylides. 
The Poems and Fragments, = 
lay, 1905. 


73 Marvin (F. Rowland) The Companion- 
ship of Books, and other Papers, 3820p. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1905. 
(Papers written at various times, and many 
of them published in gazi and literary 
periodicals.) 





M RELIGIONS. MYTHOLOGY. 4 
Hinduism. 7 Judaism. 9 Demonology. 
12 Occultism. 


Frazr (J. G@.) Lectures on the Early 
History of the Kingship, 309p. 
Macmillan, 1905. 
[Review will follow.} 


Lang (Andrew) The Secret of the Totem. 
a Longmans, 1905. 
(The ‘‘natural sequel” of the author's Social 
Origins and Primal Law, published three years 


ago.] 

Farnell (ZL. R.) The Evolution of Re- 
sg An Anthropological Study. (Crown 
Theo. Lib.) 234p. 

Williams & Norgate, 1905. 

{Lectures under the Hibbert Trust. For special 
discussion the ritual of purification and the 
— of prayer are selected. Review will 

‘ollow. 


Jordan (Louis Henry) Comparative 
Religion ; its Genesis and Growth. Introd. 
by Principal Fairbairn. 668p. Clark, 1905. 

{An attempt to give the reader a condensed yet 
comprehensive view of the origin, progress and 
aim of the science of Comparative Religion. } 

Goldziher ({.) L’Ecole supérieure des 
Lettres et des Médersas d’Alger au xiv® Con- 
grés des Orientalistes. 

Rev. de l’Hist. des Rel., Sept.—Oct. 1905. 

(Outlines the work done at this school in 
anthropology and comparative religion.) 

Montet (A.) L’Histoire des Religions au 
Congrés des Orientalistes & Alger (April 
1905). 

Rey. de l’Hist. des Rel., July-Aug. 1905. 

Anélineaw (E.) Du role des serpents 
dans les croyances religieuses de l’Egypte. 
(2nd Article.) 

Rev. de l’Hist, des Rel., July-Aug. 1905. 

St Clair (G.) The Subtle Serpent. 

J. Th. St., Oct. 1905. 

{A study of serpent symbolism in religion.] 

Oldham (C. F.) The Sun and the Ser- 
ee A Contribution to the History of 

erpent-worship. 207p. Constable, 1905. 

Miketta (K.) Das Sothisdatum des 
zweiten Papyrusfundes von Kahun und die 
biblisch-aigyptischen Synchronismen. 1. Die 
Kalendarischen Voraussetzungen. 

Bibl. Ztsch., Heft 4, 1905. 
Van Gennep (A.) Publications de 
l'Institut anthropologique de Londres. 

Rev. de l’Hist. des Rel., July-Aug. 1905. 

4 Old(W.Gorn) The Simple Way, Laotze. 
A new translation of the Tao-Teh-King, 
with intro, and commentary, popular ed. 
186p. Welby, 1905. 

Oman (J. Campbell) The Mystics, 
Ascetics, and Saints of India. A Study of 
Sadhuism, with an account of the Yogis, 
Sanyasis, Bairagis, and other strange Hindu 
Sectarians. 2nded. 291p. Unwin, 1905. 
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Cranmer-Byng (L.), ed. The Rose- 
Garden of Sa’di, (Wisdom of the East 
Series.) 64p. Murray, 1905. 

Lea (T. Simcox) Essays in Logos and 
Gnosis, mainly in relation to the Neo- 
Buddhist Theosophy. 126p. Frowde, 1905. 

{Consists mainly of two dissertations submitted 
at Oxford for the degree of B.D.] 

Pope(G. U.) The Tiruvagagam, or Sacred 
Utterances of the Tamil Poet, Saint, and 
Sage Manikkavacagar. The Tamil text of 
the fifty-one poems, with English trans., 
intro. and notes. With a summary of the 
Life and Legends of the Sage, Tamil Lexicon 
and Concordance. 535p. Frowde, 1900, 

[The fifty-one poems here edited and translated 
are recited daily in all the great Caiva temples 
of South India, and all classes of the community 
are saturated with their influence.] 

Small (Annie H.) Buddhism. Islam 
(Studies in the Faiths), 108+72p. 

Dent, 1905. 

Adler (Elkan Nathan) About Hebrew 
Manuscripts. 177p. Frowde, 1905. 

Adler (H. M.), Davis (A.) Service of 
the Synagogue, a new edition of the Festival 
Prayers, with English translation in prose 
and verse. Day of Atonement, Part ii. 
287 + 291p. Routledge, 1905. 

Joseph (M.) The Prayer Book. Three 
Lectures on the Jewish Prayer Book. 68p. 

Jewish Study Soc., 1905. 

Davis (N.) Songs of Exile. Translations 
and Adaptations from the Hebrew Midrash 
and Medirval Poets. 146p. 

Macmillan, 1905. 

Adler (M. N.) The Itinerary of Benjamin 
of Tudela (continued). 

Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1905. 

(Text and translation.] 

Aptowitzer (V.) Genizah - Responsum 
xxvi, in J. Q. &., Jan. 1905. 

Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1905. 

(Confirms the doubts as to its Gaonic origin, and 
traces it to the Bereschith rabbathi of B. Moses 
ha-Darschan.] 

Ginaberg (I.) Geonic Responsa. 

Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1905. 

Henriques (H. S. Q.) The Civil Rights 
of English Jews. Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1905. 

[The history of their development.] 

Herschfeld (H.) The Arabic Portion of 
the Cairo Genizah at Cambridge. . 

Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1905. 

Worman (E. J.) Notes on the Jews in 

Fustat from Genizah Cambridge Documents, 
Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1905. 

Weiner (A.) Jewish Doctors in England 
in the Reign of Henry IV. 

Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1905. 

Hyamson (Albert M.), ed. The Jewish 
Literary Annual, 1905. 139p. 

nion of Jewish Lit. Societies, 1905. 

Chotener (J.) Hebrew Humour and other 
Essays. 194p. Luzac, 1905. 

Margoliouth (D. S.) Mohammed and the 
Rise of Islam. (Heroes of the Nations, ) 
507p. Putnams, 1905. 
Béha-Ullah. Les paroles cachées, en 
persan ; traduction francaise par H. Dreyfus 
et Mirza Habib-ullah Chirazi. 116p. 

Leroux, 1905, 
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52 Revon(M.) Le Shintoisme (conéinued). 
Rev. de l’Hist. des Rel., July-Aug. 1905. 
Aston (W. G.) Shinto. The Way of 

the Gods. 3890p. Longmans, 1905. 


P PHILOSOPHY. 10° Metaphysics, 21 
Epistemology, 33 ** Psychical Research, 40 °° 
Psychology, 60 ** Logic, 70 ** Systems, 90 °° 
Philosophers. 

Windelband (W.), ed. Die Philosophie 
im Beginn des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts, 
Bd. Il. 200p. Winter, 1905. 

{This vol. completes the Festschrift for Kuno 
Fischer's 80th birthday. It contains valuable 
contributions from Emil Lask on ‘“ Rechtsphil- 
osophie,” from Heinrich Rickert on ‘‘ Geschichts- 
philosophie,” from Karl Groos on ‘‘ Aesthetik,” 
and from the Editor on ‘‘ Geschichte der Phil- 
osophie.” ] 

Ladd (G. T.) Philosophy in the Nine- 
teenth Century, II. Phil. R., Sept. 1905. 

(Discusses (i) angen results of the 19th 
century philosophy, and (ii) the presont situation 
and immediate future of philosophy.] 

Pflawm (C. D.) Bericht ueber die italien- 
ische philosophische Literatur der Jahre 
1903 und 1904. 

Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxvii. 1, 1905. 

10 Carr (H. Wiildon) The Metaphysical 
Criterion and its Implications, 

Proc. Aris. Soc., N.S.V., 1905. 

(Maintains that so long as the problem of Meta- 
physics is the problem of the relation of know- 
ledge to reality, ultimate scepticism cannot be 
excluded.] 
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